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TRANSLATOR’S PREFACE. 


Tue well-established reputation of Tennemann’s Grund- 
riss der Geschichte der Philosophie*, may absolve its 
translator from any longer preface than is necessary to 
explain the principles by which he has been guided in 
the prosecution of his undertaking. 

In consequence of the extreme conciseness, in places, 
and the pregnant brevity of the original, I have been 
sometimes obliged to employ expressions of my own to 
convey the sense of my author; which would have been 
misrepresented by a literal version. Occasionally this has 
been made necessary by the phraseology of ‘Tennemann, 
borrowed from the school of Kant to which he belonged ; 
and which if presented to the English reader in all its 
native peculiarity might have been understood by none 
but those who were the least likely to consult the transla- 
tion. As far, however, as it appeared possible, I have 
preserved the technical expressions of my author, sub- 
joining for the most part an explanation of their meaning 
for the benefit of those English readers who may not 
have plunged into the profound abyss of German meta- 
physics. As a Manual of the present description ought 
to be calculated for general use, I have in general made 


+ T have entitled the present work a Manual of the History of Philosophy, 
in preference to a literal translation of the German title, for the same reasons 
which probably led the French translator (M. Cousin), to a similar choice. 
It is needless to remark, that the original is an abridgment, by Tennemann 
himself, of his History of Philosophy, in eleven volumes, and was first pub- 
lished by him in 1812 ; since which time it has been frequently reprinted, with 
considerable improvements and additions, principally from the pen of profes- 
sor Wendt, of Gottingen. The present translation has been made from the 
Leipsic edition of 1829. 


The term Philosophy, it will be observed, implies throughout Moral Philo- 
sophy, or Metaphysics in general, 


a 
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it my object to remove from my work all those pecu- 
liarities which would have had the effect of embarrassing 
without instructing’ the private student, and whenever 
it has appeared to me that an observation of my author 
was of a nature impossible to be apprehended by any 
but a scholar long familiar with the disputes of the Ger- 
man lecture rooms, I have endeavoured to express the 
sense of it in other words, or, in a-very few instances, 
have preferred to omit it altogether. It is hoped that 
every thing which is really valuable in the original, on 
many accounts so admirable, will be found to have been re- 
tained. If it be thought that in some instances I have de- 
parted too far from the expressions of my author, let it be 
remembered that the most déeral is not always the most 
faithful translator ; and that he who shall render verbum 
verbo the composition of a German metaphysician or his- 
torian, runs the risk of being intelligible only by a refer- 
ence to his author, or by having his own work done into 
English. There are parts of Tennemann which on this 
account I had much rather have composed anew than 
translated, particularly the Introduction. 

The history of German metaphysicians subsequent to 
Bardili, I have found it necessary to abbreviate more 
considerably. ‘The articles alluded to were principally 
compiled by M. Wendt, in order to supply what Tenne- 
mann did not live to complete—an account of the living 
philosophers of his own country: but these sketches are 
so extremely concise and the language so technical that, 
(added to the unspeakable absurdity of many of the sys- 
tems reviewed), it would have been impossible to have 
made them intelligible to an English reader without en- 
larging them to a disproportionate extent. M. Cousin 
who felt the same difficulty has, in his translation, omitted 
them altogether; preserving however the catalogues of 
each author’s works. I have preferred giving, for the 
most part in the author’s words, some general idea of each 
system, and have preserved as much of the bibliographi- 
cal part as appeared in any degree necessary for the uses 
of the English reader. Another reason seems to have 
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contributed to induce M. Cousin to suppress these arti- 
cles, namely, that the metaphysicians in question are so 
perpetually in the habit of changing and modifying their 
views, that before a statement of their sentiments could 
have been printed at Paris or Oxford, they may very pro- 
bably have displaced every fragment of their own the- 
ories, and promulgated a new set of opinions to their 
pupils of Jena or Gottingen. 

For similar reasons I have slightly modified the con- 
cluding articles on the present philosophical systems of 
other countries ; preserving, however, all the information 
they contain. 

It must be borne in mind that 'Tennemann was a Ger- 
man and a Kantist, with all the erudition which charac- 
terises his learned countrymen, and with a much larger 
proportion of judgment and discrimination than they are 
sometimes found to evince. Still, his criticisms are ne- 
cessarily cast in the mould of his school; and although 
greatly too well informed and too acute to be a slave to 
its prejudices, he is apt to be encumbered by its techni- 
calities, and is almost necessarily possessed with a high 
idea of its exclusive importance. It is through the me- 
dium of such prepossessions that he surveys the Systems 
of every other School, and by them he has been induced 
to allow rather more than a patriotic space to the labours 
of his countrymen, with whom he evidently thinks that 
the only chance of philosophical regeneration resides. 
It is necessary to bear this in mind whenever the opinions 
of the writer under consideration elicit those of the Cri- 
tic; who nevertheless has exercised considerable for- 
bearance in withholding as much as possible his private 
judgment. 

One of the greatest advantages possessed by this ex- 
cellent Manual is its copious Bibliography; indicating all 
that is worth reading, (and much that is not), on every 
subject it embraces; and presenting us with a catalogue 
of each author’s works, and those of his commentators 
and opponents. In this department it will be found that 
the titles of works in German which relate to the Classics 
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or to writers of the Middle Ages, have been generally 
translated by me, in order to point out to the reader the 
large mine of various information contained in the libra- 
ries of Germany. But when arrived at the metaphy- 
sicians of that country, I have judged it better to retain 
the actual titles of their works and those of their com- 
mentators, as the books may be thus more easily procured 
than if their titles had been translated; and because 
no one was likely to attack in their own language the 
metaphysical works of Kant or of Schelling, who was not 
competent to peruse their titles at least in the original. 

I could have wished indeed that circumstances had 
permitted me to enlarge the catalogue of English and 
Scottish writers at the expense of those of Germany, but 
in the mean time, while I have preserved in the text the 
names of all the metaphysicians of every German school, 
I have occasionally forborne to particularise all the com- 
positions of some among them who are known to us only 
as obscure commentators on exploded systems. A few 
treatises on other subjects I have struck out from the Bib- 
liography, as not likely to be useful, or because they 
were not readily procurable by the English reader. In the 
place of those omitted, others have been added, and more 
would have been, had not the supellex already furnished 
been more than ample for all the purposes of the student, 
to whatever extent he may desire to push his inquiries. 

The reader will observe, that the numeration of the 
sections in the present translation, after § 252, does not 
always correspond with that of the German. ‘This has 
been occasioned by my subdividing some sections which 
originally formed one, and simplifying in one or two 
instances the numeration observed in the original; but 
principally in consequence of my abridging the introduc- 
tory sections from 306 to 816, which it appeared advisable 
to do, on account of the obscurity, as well as the repeti- 
tion, which there encumbers the original. The running- 
titles and the names of the philosophers, will sufficiently 
guide any one who may wish to compare the translation 
with the original, and obviate all difficulty which might 
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result from such a change. ‘The references to the sections 
have been uniformly corrected according to the numera- 
tion thus established; and it is hoped that many errors 
will not be discovered in the voluminous and minute 
bibliography which has cost the translator so much care. 

To these trivial alterations I am compelled to add that 
I have judged it better to omit altogether a few passages 
which appeared to militate against Revealed Religion, 
rather than to alter or to soften them. ‘These instances, 
however, are exceedingly rare. 

In this task, (the difficulty of which will be appreciated 
by few), I have been materially assisted by the excellent 
French translation of M. Victor Cousin”, well known in 
the philosophical and literary world for many important 
publications. His thorough acquaintance with the sub- 
ject, no less than his knowledge of German, admirably 
qualified him for the undertaking he has so well exe- 
cuted; and if it be sometimes the case that the “ Inter- 
preter is the harder of the two,” the fault is not that of 
M. Cousin, but of the French language, which, at least 
to English apprehensions, often fails to convey as accu- 
rate a sense of metaphysical distinctions as that presented 
by the homespun compounds of the corresponding 
German. I have followed M. Cousin in placing the 
references at the bottom of the page, instead of incor- 
porating them with the text, as the German typographers 
delight in doing; to the great embarrassment of the 
English reader, and to the visible disfigurement of the 
page. À very few references have been occasionally 
omitted, as belonging to points which did not appear to 
me necessary to be substantiated by a quotation. 

Occasionally, when an expression in M. Cousin’s trans- 
lation has seemed to me more felicitous than the original 
it represents, I have endeavoured to give the spirit of the 
former: in one or two particulars also I have preferred 
his subdivisions, as being more simple than those of 


b Manuel de I’Histoire de la Philosophie, traduit de 1 Allemand de Tenne- 
mann, par V. Cousin, Paris et Bruxelles, 1829, 2 vols. 8vo. 
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M. Wendt, and recommended by his perfect acquaint- 
ance with philosophical history. 

If I were to step for a moment out of the humble path 
of a translator, and offer a remark on the matter which 
has of late occupied so large a portion of my time, I 
should be inclined to suggest a conclusion very different 
from that with which Tennemann has summed up his 
great undertaking. He confidently anticipates that the 
disputes which, from the days of Thales, have continued 
to agitate the philosophical world, will all eventually 
conduct mankind to the discovery of true philosophy ; 
and that all the deviations of Human Reason from the 
right path will prove to have been only so many avenues 
to the desired object. Far different is the sentiment his 
translator is tempted to express! Of these everlasting 
disputes what has been the result ? How little has been 
gained by endless controversy? System has expelled 
system only to succeed one another, like the phantas- 
magoria with which children are amused: one gaudy and 
disproportioned figure making way for another,—equally 
motley and equally unsubstantial ! 

When the learned Casaubon visited for the first time 
the Sorbonne, his pompous Cicerone exclaimed, ‘‘ Here, 
sir, is a court which for five hundred years has been the 
scene of incessant disputations!” “Eh bien! et qu’-a-t-on 
donc prouvé?” demanded the acute Genevese. 

These endless disputes, however, and ineffectual efforts 
will not have been without their use, nor will the record 
of them have proved an unprofitable task, if they should 
lead the student to a conclusion widely different from 
that adopted by Tennemann, but resting on a much 
surer foundation. ‘The inadequacy of Human Reason to 
satisfy its own requirements, ought to incline the learned 
and the wise a little to mistrust the guide to which they 
are apt to commit themselves without hesitation ; and the 
monstrous absurdities which have been embraced by many 
who had rejected the plain evidences of Revelation may 
convince us of the fallibility of the most acute under- 
standings, when they surrender themselves to their own 
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unlimited control. The most fantastical dreams‘of the 
wildest religious enthusiast were never more repugnant 
to common sense than the Neoplatonism of Proclus, the 
Absolute Identity of Schelling, or the Ago and Non-Ego 
ravings of Fichte. 

It is pleasing to reflect that those philosophers whose 
views in Science were the most profound and wise, were 
among the firmest friends of Revealed Religion. 

I regret that notwithstanding the pains that have been 
taken, some typographical errata occur, for which my 
absence from Oxford may not be thought a sufficient 
excuse. Some of these are noticed at the end, and it is 
hoped there are not many more,—the nature and extent 
of the work considered. 

I am fully sensible of other imperfections for which 
I alone am responsible, and for which my regret that they 
exist is no apology. 


Cheltenham, 
february 1st, 1832. 
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A MANUAL 


OF THE 


HISTORY OF PHILOSOPH Y. 


SECTION I. 


À HISTORY of philosophy, to be complete, demands 
a preliminary inquiry respecting the character of this 
science, as well as respecting its subject-matter, its form, 
and object; and also its extent or comprehensiveness, its 
method, its importance, and the different ways in which 
it may be treated. All these particulars, with the biblio- 
graphy belonging to it, will form, together with some 
previous observations on the progress of philosophic re- 
search, the subject of a general introduction. The par- 
ticular introduction will carry us on to the first period 
of this history, through a rapid survey of the religious 
and philosophical opinions of the Orientals, as well as 
the first attempts of the Greeks. 


GENERAL INTRODUCTION. 


CHAPTER I. 


CHARACTER, EXTENT, METHOD, IMPORTANCE, 
DIVISION, AND BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE HIS- 
TORY OF PHILOSOPHY. 


I. Character of the History of Philosophy. 


+ Cu. Lronu. Rernozp, On the Character of the History of 
Philosophy, in the collection of Fülleborn; Fasc. I. i 


+ Gero, Frep. Dan. Gorss, Essay on the Character of the 
History of Philosophy, and on the System of Thales, Hrlangen, 
1794, 8vo. with a sketch of the proper limits of the History of 
Philosophy, Leips. 1798, 8vo. 


+ J. Curist. Auc. Groumann, On the Character of the 
History of Philosophy, Wittenberg, 1797, 8vo. 


. GoTTL. TENNEMANN, History o ilosophy, vol. i 
W.G ul History of Philosophy eae 
Leips. 1798, 8vo. 


Dan. Borrarus, De idea Historiæ Philosophiæ rite formanda, 
Upsal, 1800, 4to. 


? 


+ Frep. Auc. Carus, Observations towards a History of Phi- 
losophy, Leips. 1809. 


+ Cu. Frep. Bacumann, On Philosophy and its History; three 
Academic lectures ; Jena, 1811, 8vo. On the History of Phi- 
losophy, second edition, remodeled, with a dedication to Reinhold, 
Jena, 1820, 8vo. 


+ Curist. Auc. Branpis, On the Character of the History of 
Philosophy, Copenhagen, 1815, 8vo. 


2. The human mind has a tendency to attempt to 
enlarge the bounds of its knowledge, and gradually to 


~ 
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aspire to a clear development of the laws and relations 
of nature, and of its own operations. At first it does 
nothing more than obey a blind desire, without account- 
ing to itself sufficiently for this instinctive impulse of the 
understanding, and without knowing the appropriate 
means to be employed, or the distance by which it is re- 
moved from its object. Insensibly, this impulse becomes 
more deliberate, and regulates itself in proportion to the 
progress of the understanding, which gradually becomes 
better acquainted with itself. Such a deliberate impulse, 
is what we call Philosophy. 


3. Thereupon arise various attempts to approximate 
this mental object of the understanding*: attempts more 
or less differmg in respect of their principles, their 
methods, their consequences, their extent, and, in general, 
their peculiar objects. In all these attempts, (which take 
the name of Philosophic Systems, when they present 
themselves in a scientific form, and the value of which is 
proportionate to the degree of intelligence manifested by 
each particular philosopher;) we trace the gradual develop- 
ment of the human understanding, according to its pe- 
culiar laws. 


4, But the development of human reason is itself 
subject to external conditions, and is sometimes se- 
conded, sometimes retarded, or suspended, according to 
the different impressions it receives from without. 


5. To give an account of the different works pro- 
duced by the understanding, thus in the progress of im- 
provement, and favoured or impeded by external cir- 
cumstances is, in fact, to compose a history of philosophy. 


G. The subject-matter of the history of philosophy, is 
both external and internal. The internal or immediate 


a Wetter, Kajet., über das Verhaltniss der philos. Versuche zur 
Philos. (Schulschrift, 1812) in dem zweit. Bd. der akad. Reden und 
Abhandlungen, 1822, 8vo. 

BR 
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embraces, 1st. The efforts continually made by the un- 
derstanding to attain to a perception of the first principles 
of the great objects of its pursuit (§ 2), with many inci- 
dental details relating to the subject of investigation, the 
degree of ardour or remissness which from time to time 
have prevailed; with the influence of external causes to 
interest men in such pursuits, or the absence of them. 
2dly. The effects of philosophy, or the views, methods, 
and systems it has originated ; effects varying with the en- 
ergies out of which they sprang. In these we see the un- 
derstanding avail itself of materials, perpetually accu- 
mulating towards constituting philosophy a science, or 
rules and principles for collecting materials to form a 
scientific whole; or, finally, maxims relating to the me- 
thod to be pursued in such researches. 3dly and 
lastly: We observe the development of the understanding 
as an instrument of philosophy, that is to say, the pro- 
gress of the understanding towards researches in which 
it depends solely on itself; in other words its gradual 
progress towards the highest degree of independence: 
a progress which may be observed in individuals, in 
nations, and in the whole race of man. 


Observation. The history of systems of philosophy is not to be 
confounded with the history of philosophy. 


7. The external matter consists in the causes, events, 
and circumstances which have influenced the development 
of philosophic reason, and the nature of its productions. 
To this order of facts belong: Ist. The individual 
history of philosophers, that is to say, the degree, the 
proportion, and the direction of their intellectual powers ; 
the sphere of their studies and their lives, the interests 
which swayed them, and even their moral characters. 
2dly. The influence of external causes, that is to say, 
the character and the degree of mental cultivation pre- 
valent in the countries to which they belonged; the 
prevailing spirit of the times; and, to ascend still farther, 
the climate and the properties of the country; its insti- 
tutions, religion, and language. 3dly. The influence of 
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individuals in consequence of the admiration and imita- 
tion they have excited, by their doctrines or example; 
an influence which betrays itself in the matter as well 
as in the manner of their several schools. (Bacon, Locke, 


Leibnitz.) 


8. The form of the history of philosophy consists in 
the suitable arrangement of these two classes of materials, 
so as to make one scientific whole. Nevertheless, the 
result is modified, partly by the end of history in 
general, and partly by the special end of the history of 
philosophy. 


9. History in general is distinguished, when properly 
so called, from Annals, Memoirs, etc. by its form: i. e. by 
the combination of its incidents, and their circumstantial 
development. 


10. To enable the history of philosophy to satisfy an 
enlightened curiosity, not merely a vain and idle one, its 
object ought to be thoroughly to explore, through its 
continual alternations of improvement and declension, the 
progress of a philosophic spirit, and the gradual develop- 
ment of philosophy as a science. This end cannot be 
attained by a mere acquaintance with historic facts, but 
rather by contemplating their mutual dependence, and 
connecting their causes and effects. 


11. The efforts of philosophic reason are internal to 
the mind; but by their publication, and the influence 
they exert on the world without, they assume the charac- 
ter and enter into the combinations of external facts. 
The facts therefore which form a groundwork for the 
history of philosophy may be regarded as both external 
and internal; because, Ist. They stand in connection 
with chronology, as successive or contemporaneous 
events. 2dly. They have their external effects and 
causes. 3dly. They have their origin in the constitu- 
tution of the human understanding, developing themselves 
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in a variety of combinations and mutual relations. 4thly. 
They have reference to a mental object. 


12, The formal character, therefore, of a history of 
philosophy will be modified according to the above four- 
fold relation, and by its proper end, which is to de- 
monstrate at once circumstantially and with a scientific 
view, the causes of every revolution, and its consequences. 

Observation. The circumstantial account does not consist merely 
in a chronological statement of a series of facts, but assumes 
such a series as its text and groundwork. It is very compatible 
with a scientific character in the history of philosophy; at the 
same time that it must be borne in mind, that a history of phi- 


losophy is not philosophy itself. See the work of Grohmann 
cited above, at the head of § 2. 


13. Consequently, the history of philosophy is the 
science which details the efforts of the human understand- 
ing to realise the idea of philosophy, by exhibiting them 
in their mutual dependency: it is a systematic arrange- 
ment of facts illustrating the continual development of 
philosophy, as a science. 

Observation. There is a difference to be observed between the 
history of philosophy, and the history of mankind,—the history 
of the cultivation of the human understanding, and the history 
of the sciences. The biography of philosophers, the examination 
of their writings, the statement of their opinions, and the biblio- 
graphical history of philosophy in general, are either preliminary 
lights and aids, or constituent parts, of the history of philosophy. 


II. Comprehensiveness and Commencement of the History 
of Philosophy. 

_ See in addition to the works cited above, at the head of § 2, 

Ÿ Berce Russrien, on the Antiquity of Philosophy, and the Cha- 


racter of this Science, translated from the Danish into German by 
J. Ams. Marxussen, Copenh. 1803, 8vo. 


14, The history of philosophy does not affect to com- 
prehend all the ideas, hypotheses, and caprices which 
have found a place in minds addicted to philosophic re- 
searches; such an attempt would be equally impracticable 
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and unprofitable. The only philosophic opinions which 
deserve to be recorded, are those which may claim to be 
so for their originality, their intrinsic worth, or their in- 
fluence in their own and subsequent epochs. 


15. It must be granted that philosophy has had a 
beginning, because it is nothing else than a superior de- 
gree of energy and activity in the exercise of reason, 
which must have been preceded by an inferior. But 
it is not necessary that the history of philosophy should 
embrace all its first efforts, or ascend up to the very cradle 
of our species. 


16. No sufficient reason has been alleged to induce a 
belief in the existence of a Primitive Philosophie People, 
with whom philosophy might be supposed to have com- 
menced, and from whom all philosophic knowledge might 
have emanated; for an aptness to philosophise is natural 
to the human mind, and has not been reserved exclusively 
for any one people. ‘The very hypothesis of such a peo- 
ple would remove only one step farther the question of 
the origin of philosophy. Nor must we dignify with the 
name of science the symbolical notions of some of the 
earlier races, which did not as yet clearly apprehend and 
grapple with their objects. 


Observation. The idea of a Primitive Philosophic People is 
founded; Ist. On the hypothesis that all instruction came by 
revelation. 2dly. In the tendency of the understanding to re- 
fer correspondent facts to the same origin. 3dly. In the attempt 
to render certain doctrines move venerable by their high antiquity. 
The general cause is to be sought in the indolence natural to hu- 
man nature, and the habit of confounding opinions which have 
a semblance of philosophy with philosophy itself. The writers 
who have devoted themselves to the critical examination of 
history with a theological view, have declared the Hebrews to 
be the primitive race ; others (like Plessing) the Egyptians; and 
these last have recently (since the writings of Fred. Schlegel), 
been displaced by the Hindoos. 


17. Although we discover in every people the traces 
of a spirit of scientific inquiry, nevertheless this general 
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disposition does not appear to have developed itself in all 
in an equal degree: nor has philosophy among all attained 
to the character of a science. In general, it seems as if 
nature employed the civilization of one nation as the 
means of civilizing others, and accorded only to a few 
the distinction of originality in intellectual discovery. 
Consequently, all nations have not an equal claim to a 
place in the history of this science. The first belongs 
to those among whom the spirit of philosophy, origi- 
nally aided by a slight external impulse, has felt 
itself sufficiently strong to advance to independent re- 
searches, and to gain ground in the paths of science; 
the second belongs to such as, without possessing so 
much originality and spontaneous exertion, have adopted 
philosophic ideas from others,—-have made them their 
own, and thereby exerted an influence over the destinies 
of philosophy. 


18. The Greeks are the nation whose originality of 
genius has created an era in the history of this science. 
In fact, although they were dependent for part of their 
first. civilization on other nations, and have received from 
foreigners certain materials and incitements to the study 
of philosophy, we can perceive that they evinced them- 
selves a lively and sincere interest in such investigations, 
and among them this curiosity assumed a scientific cha- 
racter, and imparted the same to the language itself. It 
is among the Greeks, then, that we find for the first time 
a truly philosophic spirit, united to literature and good 
taste, and a scientific spirit of investigation which center- 
ed in the contemplation of the Nature of Man: to this 
succeeded the desire of investigating to the end and con- 
solidating these first bases of study (the origin this of 
scepticism); and at length ensued the formation of a phi- 
losophic language and method. We have moreover posi- 
tive and certain testimonies to enable us to follow, on 
grounds altogether historical, the origin and develop- 
ment of the philosophic literature of this nation. We 
may add that the philosophy and, in general, the science 
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of the Greeks naturally combine and form a whole with 
those of more recent nations. 


19. The Orientals, prior to the Greeks in point of 
antiquity and the date of their civilization, never attained 
to the same eminence, at least as far as we are enabled 
to judge. Their doctrines were constantly invested with 
the character of Revelation, diversified by the imagina- 
tion under a thousand different aspects. Even among the 
Hindoos they wear a form altogether mystical and sym- 
bolical. It was the genius of these nations to clothe in 
the colours of the fancy the opinions of the understanding, 
and a certain number of speculative notions, more or less 
capriciously conceived, in order to render them more 
evident; without troubling themselves to examine the 
operations of mind and their principles; with its move- 
ments progressive and retrograde. The notions respecting 
the Deity, the world, and mankind, which these nations 
incontestably entertained, were not, with them, the causes 
nor the consequences of any true philosophy. Their — 
climate, their political constitution, and despotic govern- 
ments, with the institution of castes, were often ob- 
stacles to the free development of the mind. Besides, 
the history of these nations continues still to be involved 
in obscurity; there is a want of positive and certain in- 
formation; and the relation their intellectual progress 
bears to the history of philosophy cannot as yet be 
sufficiently ascertained. 


Observation. There are some interesting remarks on the 
Greek and Oriental characters, and on the causes of their diver- 
sity in the work of + J. Ave. EBERHART, entitled the Spirit ofPri- 
mitive Christianity, vol. i, p. 63, sqq. What is generally under- 
stood by the Barbaric philosophy ? See Diog. Laert. I, 1, sqq. 


20. The true commencement, therefore, of the his- 
tory of philosophy must be sought among the Greeks, 
and particularly at that epoch when, by the progress of 
imagination and intellect, the activity of the understand- 
ing had attained a high degree of development: an 
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epoch when the minds of men become more independent 
of religion, poetry, and politics, applied themselves to 
the investigation of truth, and devoted themselves to 
regular studies. This state of things may be referred to 
the epoch of Thales. The different directions and forms 
which, in the course of ages, this spirit of philosophic 
research assumed; and the effects, of every kind, which 
it produced, derived, through different channels, from 
the Greeks to the moderns, constitute the province of 
the history of philosophy. 


Observation. The definition of the true limits of the history of 
philosophy has only of late become an object of inquiry: (the 
system of ethnography, or partial histories of particular nations) 
opposing itself to anything like a precise limitation, and even yet 
there is nothing satisfactorily determined on this point; only 
Tiedemann would exclude the Orientals. The reasons assigned on 
the other hand by + Carus, Thoughts on the History of Philoso- 
phy, p. 148, and + Bacumann, On Philosophy and its History, and 
the same author, Dissert. Philos. de peccatis Tennemanni in historia 
Philosophie, Jen. 1814, 4to., fail to prove that they necessarily 
belong to philosophy. It is true that a great interest attaches to 
the investigation of their doctrines, but we must distinguish well 
between this and the proper interest of the history of philosophy. 
On the whole, it may not be useless to preface the statement 
of Greek philosophy, by a brief review of the philosophic and 
religious opinions of the principal nations who, in a greater or 
less degree, have had relations with the Greeks. 


Ill. Method. 


Consult, besides the works cited before (§ 2) + Curist. Garve, 
De ratione scribendi historiam Philosophie, Lips. 1768, 4to. and 
Legendorum veterum preecepta nonnulla et exemplum, Lips. 
1770, 4to. both contained in FuLLEBoRN’s Collection, etc. Fasci- 
culiki, XI. 

Ÿ Gro. Gust. FurreBorn, Plan of a History of Philosophy, 
in the iv. Fasc. of his Collection; and, 4 What is meant by a 
representation of the Spirit of Philosophy? Fase. v. 


+ Curist. Weiss, On the Method of treating the History of 
Philosophy in the Universities, Leips. 1800. 


21. The Method, determined by the end of the sci- 
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ence (§ 10), consists in the rules agreeably to which the 
materials ought to be investigated, collected, prepared, 
and combined to form a whole. 


22. The materials for the history of philosophy may 
be either accidentally met with, or. methodically inves- 
tigated. In the latter case we ought to inquire especially 
what are the authorities and what should be the procedure 
of a well-directed research. ‘The sources to which we may 
have recourse are of two sorts; the works themselves of 
philosophers which have descended to us; and the notices 
afforded by other writers concerning the lives and the doc- 
trines of these philosophers; testimonies, the authenticity 
and probability of which should be critically examined. 
The less that any philosopher has written, or the less his 
writings have been preserved, the more we should seek to 
collect information from other authors; but, at the same 
time, the more necessary it becomes to be cautious in our 
adoption of such information’. When only fragments 
remain, it is well to consider them not only philosophically 
but critically. 


23. Besides collecting the propositions of philoso- 
phers, it becomes necessary to study their true sense, their 
extent, their origin, and their mutual connection, in order 
to be enabled to assume the true point of view in which the 
philosopher himself stood, and to appreciate the merit 
of his labours, without exaggeration, and without injustice. 
The means to this end are a perfect acquaintance with his 
contemporaries, with the idioms of the language, and the 
course of men’s ideas at that time; as well as a comparison 
of different authorities and testimonies with a view to ascer- 
taining their credibility. In order to attain to a faithful 
and true representation of the meaning and the merit of 
different philosophical systems, it is indispensably neces- 


b See H. Kuunuarpt, De fide historicorum recte æstimandà in Hist. Philo- 
sophie. Helmst. 1796, 4to. 

© Apply this, for example, to the nature convenienter vivere of the Stoics, 
and their axaradnwia. 
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sary that we should compare one philosophical doctrine 
with analogous ones, whether contemporary or posterior ; 
that we should determine with care its points of approxi- 
mation and divergency; that we should investigate its 
place in the general system of its author, and the manner 
in which he appears to have been led to this doctrine; in 
which particular, care must be taken to distinguish be- 
tween internal principles and external causes. 


24, The management of the materials thus critically 
analyzed, demands a particular care in the choice of-ex- 
pression; particularly in the case of technical terms, 
which it is necessary to render with perspicuity ; without, 
however, giving them too foreign an air and character, 
e. g. the &is, habitus, of Chrysippus. For the connection of 
these materials, it will result from that chronological and 
systematic dependency of which we have spoken (§ 2), and 
especially from their joint relation to the final object and 
end of the understanding (§ 3). 


Observation. The particular ends contemplated in such a 
work may justify a certain diversity in the manner and method 
of it: and may help to resolve the question (according to cir- 
cumstances), whether it should be accompanied or not by cri- 
ticism. 


25. In combining these materials into a whole it is 
necessary to direct an earnest and constant attention to 
the development of reason, and to the progressive ad- 
vancement of science. With this view we should establish 
points of repose, consisting in divisions and subdivisions, 
which ought, not merely to enable the reader the better 
to glance over the work, but should offer a clearer view 
of the whole, and of the mutual relation of its parts. 


Observation. The ethnographical method, which prevailed up 
to the time of Tiedemann, is useful for a collection of the ma- 
terials proper for a general or special history of philosophy ; but 
will not form such a history itself. 


26. Assuming the above principle, it is required to 
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constitute distinct epochs: Ist. That a sensible progress 
should have taken place in the improvement of reason, 
and that new lights and new principles should have 
been introduced into philosophy itself, influencing the 
scientific combination of acquired knowledge. 2dly. That 
great external events should have had a powerful and 
lasting influence over philosophy “. 


27. Three principal periods may be defined in the 
history of philosophy. First period: Comprising an ac- 
count of the efforts of the understanding to acquire a 
knowledge of first principles, and the laws of nature, and 
freedom of will and action; without a clear conscious- 
ness of the method most conducive to such knowledge :— 
Greek and Roman philosophy. Second period: Efforts 
of the understanding towards the same end, but under 
the influence of a principle superior to itself, derived 
from Revelation; subsequently an impulse to free itself 
from any imposed restraint; followed by a fresh subjuga- 
tion to another arbitrary formulary; a spirit exclusively 
dialectic: —Philosophy of the Middle Ages. Third pe- 
riod: Fresh and independent exertions towards the 
discovery of first principles; with the purpose of ar- 
ranging all human knowledge in a more complete and 
systematic form; an epoch remarkable for the manner 
in which it has contributed to investigate, found, and de- 
fine the principles of philosophy as a science.— Modern 
Philosophy. 

Krue, in his History of Ancient Philosophy, p. 28, admits 
only two divisions, that of ancient and modern philosophy. 
He assumes as the line of demarcation the decline of govern- 


ment, manners, arts, and sciences, during the first five or six 
centuries of the Christian era. 


IV. Importance of this History. 


+ Fr. Ant. Zimmermann, Dissertation on the Utility of the 
History of Philosophy, Heidelb. 1785, 4to. 


4 Dan. Borrmivs, De præcipuis Philosophie epochis. Lond, 1800, 4to. 
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+ Gzo. Gust. FurrEBorn, Some general Deductions from the 
Hist. of Philosophy in his Collection, Fasc. iv, and, On certain Ad- 
vantages resulting from the History of Ancient Philosophy, Fasc xi. 


‘+ H. Rirrer, On the Advancement of Philosophy through the 
History of Philosophy (a supplement to his work, On the Influence 
of Descartes), Leips. 1816, 8vo. 


28. If philosophy may claim the highest interest, as 
the most elevated of human sciences, its history, for the 
same reason, ought to possess a great importance. 
Whoever is interested in philosophy ought not to be 
ignorant of its history, and progress. 


29. The history of philosophy, besides, possesses a 
scientific merit peculiar to itself;.it disposes the mind 
to a free employment of its powers, furnishes it with 
useful results, respecting the proper method to be fol- 
lowed, renders it more sensible to its aberrations, with 
their causes and consequences, and thereby furnishes 
a valuable assistance towards establishing rules for a 
right conduct of the understanding, in order to the 
attainment of new lights, and discovery of fresh paths: 
sources of information indispensable to philosophy, so 
long as it must be considered as in a progressive state, 
and not yet fully matured. 


50. The history of philosophy has a connection with 
all the other sciences and their history; more especially 
with the history of Religion and of Mankind, because 
Reason is the basis of all knowledge, and embraces the 
ultimate end of all theoretical and ‘all practical employ- 
ment of our faculties. 


31. As a department of study, such history may ma- 
terially improve the understanding, all the powers of 
which it exercises in the research and exposition of 
the different systems. Nor is it less calculated to in- 
fluence the habits of the mind, inasmuch as it teaches 
the renunciation of prejudices, modesty in forming an 
opinion, and tolerance of the opinions of others: its 
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tendency is to secure the mind from exaggerated ad- 
miration, and to moderate attachment to opinions re- 
ceived on the faith of authority. 


Observation. On the other hand, has not the study of the 
history of philosophy its disadvantages? What are they, and 
how do they present themselves ?—Indecision, and hesitation 
of judgment, indifference to the truth and the value of every 
rational research, can only be effects of a light and superficial 
study, where the diversity of opinions is the only thing con- 
templated, without regard had to their principles: where the 
difference of doctrines is the only thing attended to, without 
ascending to the points of union which they have in common. 
Here may be applied what Bacon says of philosophy. 


V. Different ways in which the History of Philosophy 


may be treated. 


382. The history of philosophy divides itself into uni- 
versal and particular, according to the extent of the 
objects which it may be the author’s design to embrace. 
The first is the statement, by facts, of the progress of 
philosophy, considered as Science in general, in its prin- 
cipal directions, and its most conspicuous results. This 
sort of history embraces a consideration of the principles 
of all philosophy; the most distinguished systems of 
philosophers; and the progress which they have ena- 
bled the philosophical sciences to make in their several 
departments. ‘The second is employed about instances 
of the progress of the understanding confined within 
certain limits of time and place; and limited to cer- 
tain particular directions, or certain special objects of 
philosophy. 


Observation. Ÿ Carus, Thoughts on the History of Philosophy, 
p- 106, defines the universal history of philosophy as, “ the na- 
tural history of human reason, its pursuits and productions.” 
But he takes this definition in so loose a sense, that he gives 
us, instead of historic facts, nothing but a meagre and barren 
abstract of general conclusions. This way of viewing the matter 
does not answer the true end of a history of philosophy; the 
second chapter of this general introduction contains the sub- 
stance of it. 
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33. The universal history of philosophy, may be pre- 
sented in an abridged or a detailed form. ‘The principle 
of a good abridgment is to present a review, as complete 
as possible, of all the essential subjects of discussion, 
with a due regard to perspicuity and brevity. Truth, 
impartiality, and conciseness are of course requisite. 


34, Agreeably to what has been laid down (§ 32) we 
may define many kinds of particular histories of phi- 
losophy; such as, Ist. (From a relation to certain times 
or places;) histories of the philosophy of particular 
epochs; e. g.—of the ancients, of the middle ages, or of 
the moderns;. with numerous subdivisions, embracing 
histories of the philosophy of this or that particular 
nation. 2dly. (From a relation to certain particular 
pursuits or special objects of philosophy;) histories of 
systems or schools, or literary questions, taken separately ; 
of different philosophical methods; of the technical lan- 
guage of philosophy; histories of certain branches of 
philosophy; histories of certain philosophical notions, 
principles, or theories. If a particular philosophical 
history be limited to one single object, we have then 
a special history—a monography. 


30. There is an intimate relation between particular 
and universal history. The first supplies the other with 
useful and various materials; but the latter, in its turn, 
develops general views, and affords lights for the exam- 
ination and exposition of the particular details. Conse- 
quently they can only become perfect when united. 


VI. Various Histories of Philosophy. 


36. The history of philosophy has not been separately 
treated, as a distinct science, by the ancient philosophers. 
They have touched upon the subject only while occupied 
with the statement of their own doctrines, and only so far 
as the points they adverted to bore a relation to what 
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they taught themselves, in which respect the critical judg- 
ment of Aristotle threw a light upon the opinions of his 
predecessors. À collection of historic documents illus- 
trative of the gradual development of philosophy, was the 
first step towards a history of the science. Even in 
modern times the earliest attempt at this sort of history 
was made in the form of a compilation, and the model 
assumed was the work of Diogenes Laertius. The pre- 
vailing notion of the time was that of a primitive phi- 
losophic race (§ 16), and that all philosophy was derived 
from revelation; the ethnographical method being adopted 
in the execution (cf. § 25, obs.). First period. Bayle 
awakened a spirit of criticism in this kind of under- 
taking; Jac. Thomasius extended the circle of study 
necessary to the same; and Letbnitz indicated what 
the history of philosophy ought to be. Second period. 
from Brucker to Tennemann: philology and criticism 
improved the materials collected; some imperfections 
in the works of the preceding age were corrected, 
and the science assumed more elevated pretensions. 
Brucker published the most complete work yet known, 
which, by a laborious assemblage of documents, by the 
judiciousness of his remarks, and particularly by what 
it contains on the biography of the philosophers, con- 
tinues to be useful: but is deficient in a philosophic 
spirit. Gurlett and Tiedemann pursued a better method, 
and rendered great services to its special history.—From 
Kant to our own time; a zealous industry has been 
applied to its improvement in respect of theory and 
method; and, in consequence of the inquiries which this 
new sort of study has suggested, examination has beer 
made of its proper sources and principles; documents 
have been revised, and their contents more ably stated ; 
under the influence, more or less sensible, of a philoso- 
phical spirit and system*. ‘The German nation has done 


€ See a review of the principal services rendered to the history of philosophy 
since 1780, in the Philosophical Journal of NrernHammer, 1795, Nos. viii. 
and ix. ‘TrENNemMANN’s Review of the Labours of the History of Philosophy 
in the last fifteen years of the eighteenth Century, in the Erginzbl. der Allg. 


C 
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the most for this description of history, as regards both 
its manner and its matter; but there is still occasion 
for much labour in this extensive field. | 


VII. Bibliography of the History of Philosophy. 


37. Under this head are comprehended the works re- 
lative to the history of philosophy in general and in par- 
ticular. We shall particularise the writings on individual 
subjects, as they shall come under consideration. The 
works on the universal history of philosophy may be 
arranged under five heads: (a) Treatises on its Litera- 
ture and Method. (0) Collections. (c) Miscellanies. 
(d) Detailed histories. (e) Outlines. 


(a) Bibliographical Treatises. 


J. Joxsrus, De scriptoribus Hist. Philosophicæ libri iv, Francof. 
1659.—Recogniti et ad præsentem ætatem usque perducti, cura 
J. Cur. Dorn, Jen. 1716, 8vo. 


{+ J. Axe. Orriorr, Bibliographical Manual of the History 
of Philosophy, Erlangen, 1798, 8vo. part i, never completed. 

N.B. The Treatises on Method have been cited under the 
preceding sections. 


(b) Collections. 


Jac. Tuomas, Schediasma historicum, quo varia discutiuntur 
ad historiam tum philosophicam tum ecclesiasticam pertinentia. 
Lips. 1665, 4to. The same work under this title: Origines 
histori philos. et ecclesiast., cura Cur. Tuomasn, Hal. 1699, 

8vo. 


J. Franc. Bupper, Analecta Historie Philosophiæ, Hal. 
1706, 8vo. second edition, 1724, 8vo. 


+ Acta Philosophorum: by Cur. Auc. Hrumann, 3 vols. 
8vo. Hal. 1715-28. 


Jac. Bruckeri, Otium Vindelicum, sive meletematum Histo- 
rico-philosophicorum triga, Aug. Vind. 1729, 8vo. Miscellanea 
historiæ philosophicæ, litterariæ, criticæ, olim sparsim edita, etc. 
Aug. Vind. 1748, 8vo. 


Lit. Z, 1801, s. 81—-147, and Carvs, Hints on the History of Philosophy 
Leips, 1809, s. 21—90. 
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Cur. Ern. DE Winpueim, Fragmenta historiæ philosophice, 
etc. Hrl. 1753, 8vo. With essays of various other authors. 


. } Micu. Hismann, Magazine of Philosophy and its History, 
Goetting. et Leips. 1778-83, 6 vols. 8vo. In this work are 
many essays translated from the Académie Royale des Inscrip- 
tions, etc. 


+ Gro. Gust. FuELLEBORN, Collection of Pieces towards a 
History of Philosophy, Züllichau, 1791-99, Fasc. xii, 8vo. 


Guitu. Travcotr Kruc, Symbole ad Histor. Philosophie, 
Leips. 1813, 4to. Part first. 


+ J. Frep. Fries, Pieces towards a History of Philosophy, 
Heidelberg, Fasc. 1. 


(c) Maiscellanies, containing researches and remarks 
on the History of Philosophy. 


The true Intellectual System of the Universe, by Rateu Cup- 
wortH, etc. Lond. 1678, folio, second edition, by Biren, 1748, 
2 vols. 4to. and 8vo. Lond. 1820, and Oxford, 1829. 


Cupworrtui Systema Intellectuale hujus Universi, seu de veris 
nature rerum originibus commentarii, quibus omnis eorum phi- 
losophia qui Deum esse negant, funditus evertitur: accedunt 
reliqua ejus opuscula, Jen. 1733, folio; second edition, Leyd. 
1773, 2 vols. 4to. translated by Mosheim [with the addition of 
many learned notes and dissertations by the translator. ]. 


Hvetu, Demonstratio Evangelica, Paris, 1679, folio, often 
republished. = 


Dictionnaire historique et critique, par J. Bayer, Rotierd. 
1697, 2 vols. folio. The best edition is the fourth, reviewed and 
augmented by DesmMaizraux, Amst. et Leid. 1740, 4 vols. folio. 
Various translations and extracts. [A continuation has been 
published by J. G. Cuavurrie, Amst. 1750, likewise in 4 vols. 
folio. | 


+ Eryn. Pratner, Philosophical Aphorisms, with some Prin- 
ciples for a History of Philosophy, Leips. 1782, 2 vols. 8vo. a 
second edition, 1793-1800, 8vo. 


(d) Detailed Histories. 


The History of Philosophy by Tuomas Srantey, Lond. 1655, 
folio, third edition, 1701, 4to. Latin translation with corrections 
by Goprrr. OLEarius, Historia Philos. Lips. 1711, 4to. et Ven. 
1733, 4to. 

Histoire critique de la Philosophie, où l’on traite de son Origine, 
de ses Progrés et des diverses Révolutions qui lui sont arrivées 
jusqu’à notre temps, par M. D*** (Axpr. Fr. Bourzau Dzs- 


gg 
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LANDES), Paris, 1730-36, 3 vols. Another edition, Amsterd. 3 
vols. 8vo. 


+ J.J. Brucker, Questions on the History of Philosophy, 
Ulm, 1731-36, 7 vols. 12mo. with a Supplement, 1737, 12mo. 


J. Brucxert, Historia critica Philosophie a Mundi incunabu- 
lis, etc. Lips. 1742-44, 5 vols. 4to. a new edition without altera- 
tions, but augmented by a Supplement, 1766-67, 6 vols. 4to. 
An English Abridgment by W. Enrretp, History of Philosophy 
from the earliest times, etc. Lond. 1791, 2 vols. 4to. again in 
8vo. 2 vols. 

AGATOPISTO CROMAZIANO (APPrANO Buonarepe), Della 
Tstoria e della indole di ogni Filosofia, Lucca, 1766-71, 5 vols. 
8vo. Again Venice, 1782-83, 6 vols. 8vo. For the continuation 
of this work see § 38 (a). 

+ History of Philosophy for Amateurs, by J. Curist. ApE- 
LUNG, Lerps. 1786-87, second edition, 1809, 3 vols. 8vo. 

+ J. Gures Bune, History of Philosophical Reason, Lemgo, 
1793, 8vo. vol. I. Instead of this work, which he did not con- 
tinue, Buhle published + A Compendium of the History of Phi- 
losophy, and a critical Bibliography of this Science, Goetting. 
1796-1804, 8 vols. 8vo. We may here add the work cited in 
§ 38. on Modern Philosophy, which is preceded by a Review of 
the Ancient Systems of Philosophy up to the fifteenth century. 


+ G. GoTTLiE8 TENNEMANN, History of Philosophy, Leips. 
1798-1819, 11 vols. 8vo. One vol. of second edition published 
by A. WENDT, 1828. 


DrGERANDO, Histoire comparée des Systèmes de la Philo- 
sophie, 1804, 3 vols. 8vo. second edition, augmentée, 4 vols. 
8vo. Paris, 1822. A German translation by TENNEMANN, 
Marburg, 1806-7, 2 vols. 8vo. 


+ J. Henr. Mart. Ernest1, An Encyclopedic Manual of 
General Hist. of Philos. and its Bibliography, Lemgo, 1807, 8vo. 

+ Frep. Aue. Carus, Hints for a Hist. of Philos. Leips. 1809, 
2 vols. 8vo. (in the fourth volume of his posthumous works). 

+ E. G. Srrcx, the History of Philosophy, vol. I, Riga, 
1805, 8vo. 


+ C. J. H. Wixpiscumann, Die Philosophie im Fortgang der 
Weltgeschichte, Bonn, 1827, 8vo. 


(e) Outlines. 

Omitting the sketches of the History of Philosophy, 
which, since the time of Buddeus, may be found at the 
head of many Manuals of Philosophy, we shall merely 


notice the following abstracts : 
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Gro. Hornu, Historia Philosophica, Lugd. Bat. 1655, 4to. 
Laur. Rernuarti, Compend. Hist. Philosoph. Lips. 1724, 8vo. 


Jo. Gorrz. Herneccu, Element Hist. Philosophicæ, Berolin. 
1748, 8vo. 


+ J. Brucker, Abridgment of his Questions on the History 
of Philosophy, Ulm, 1736, 12mo. with additions, 1737 ; under 
the title of Elements of the Hist. of Philos. Ulm, 1751, 8vo. 


+ J. Brucxert, Institutiones Hist. Philosophicæ, Lips. 1747, 
8vo. second edition, 1756, third edition, by Fr. GorTz Born, 
Leis. 1790, 8vo. 


+ C. G. W. Loprmann, Brief Sketch of the History of Phi- 
losophy, Helmst. 1754, 8vo. 


Formey, Abrégé de |’ Histoire de la Philosophie, Amstd. 1760, 
8vo. 


+ Fr. Ant. Burscutne, Sketch of the History of Philosophy, 
Berlin, 1772-74, 2 vols. 8vo. 


+ Curist. Meiners, Sketch of the History of Philosophy, 
Lemgo, 1786, 8vo. second edition, 1789. 


+ Jo. Gurzirr, Sketch of the History of Philosophy, Leips. 
1786, 8vo. 


+ Fr. Xav. Gmerner’s, Literary History of the Origin and 
Progress of Philosophy, and of its Sects and Systems, Greiz. 
1788-89, 11 vols. 8vo. 


+ J. Ave. Esernarp, General History of Philosophy, Halle, 
1788, second edition, 1796, 8vo. Abstract of a general History, 
Halle, 1794, 8vo. 


+ Guo. Socxer, Historical Sketch of the Systems of Philo- 
sophy from the Greeks to Kant, Munich, 1802, 8vo. 


+ Frep. Ast, Sketch of the History of Philosophy, Landshut, 
1807, 8vo. 


+ Cu. Auc. ScHALLER, Manual of the History of Philosophi- 
cal Discoveries, etc. forming the second part of the Magaz. 
für Verstandesübungen, Halle, 1809, 8vo. 


+ Pu. L. Sxezz, Brief Sketch of the History of Philosophy : 
Part first, History of Ancient Philosophy, Gezssen, 1813, 8vo. 
Part second, History of the Philosophy of the Middle ages, Zbid. 
1819, 8vo. 


+ Garten Weiter, Sketch of the History of Philosophy, 
Munich, 1813, 8vo. 


+ Jos. Hittespranp, History and Methodical Systems of 
Philosophy, forming the second part of his Introduction to Philo- 
sophy, Herdelberg, 1819, 8vo. 
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A. T. Rixner, Manual of the History of Philosophy, 3 
vols. Salz. 1822-23, 8vo. 


+ L. Hamersxôzp, Outlines of the History of Philosophy 
from the earliest times to the present, Stockholm, 1822, 8vo. 


88. Works on the history of philosophy in detail: 
classed according to the distinctions given in § 34. 


I. (a) Histories of particular epochs. 


+ W. Trauc. Krue, History of Ancient Philosophy particu- 
larly among the Greeks and Romans, Lezps. 1827, 8vo. second 
edition. 


+ CuristopH. Meiners, Memoirs towards a History of the 
Opinions prevalent during the first centuries after the birth of 
Jesus Christ, Leips. 1782, 8vo. 


Acatopisto Cromaziano (APrrAno Buonarepse), Della ris- 
taurazione di ogni Filosofia nei secoli xv, xvi, xvii. This 
work may be considered as a sequel of one by the same author, 
mentioned in the preceding §. Venice, 1789, 3 vols. 8vo. + A 
German translation, with corrections and additions, by Cu. 
Herypenreicu, Lezps. 1791-92, 2 vols. 8vo. 


+ J. Gorrt. Bunter, History of Modern Philosophy from 
the revival of Letters, Goetting. 1800-5, 6 vols. 8vo. Cf. 


§ 37 (d). 
+ A. Kaysster, Memoirs towards a Critical History of Mo- 
dern Philosophy, Halle, 1804, large 8vo. 


Ÿ Cu. Frep. Bacumann, On the Philosophy of our own Times, 
Jena, 1816, 8vo. 


+ K. J. H. Winptscumann, Critical Reflections upon the 
fate of Philosophy in modern times, and the commencement of a 
new era, Francof. 1825, 8vo. 


(b) Histories of the Philosophy of particular nations. 


(For writings on the philosophy of the most ancient nations, 
see below § 68, and following.) 


Crceronis, Historia Philosophie antique; ex omnibus illius 
scriptis collegit, etc. Frip. Grpixe, Berl. 1782; second edition, 
1801, 8vo. 


+ Fr. Vict. Lesrecar Pressine, Historical and Philosophi- 
cal Researches on the Opinions, the Theology, and Philo- 
sophy of the most Ancient Nations, and particularly of the 
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Greeks up to the time of Aristotle, H/bing, 1785, part the first, 
8vo. 


+ Fr. Vict. Lesrecur PLessiNée, Memnonium, or Researches 
to elucidate the Mysteries of Antiquity, Leaps. 1787, 2 vols. 8vo. 


+ Fr. Vict. Lesrecut PLessine, Researches to illustrate the 
Philosophy of the most remote Antiquity, Leips. 1788, 2 vols. 8vo. 


Bercuerti, Filosofia degli antichi popoli, Perugia, 1812, 8vo. 


+ Cur. Meiners, History of the Origin, the Progress, and the 
Decline of the Sciences in Greece and Rome, Lemgo, 1781-82, 
2 vols. 8vo. incomplete. 


The Philosophy of Ancient Greece investigated by W. Ax- 
DERSON, Lond. 1791, 4to. 


(Fr. DE SALIGNAC DE LA Motus FENELON,) Abrégé des Vies 
des Anciens Philosophes, etc. Paris, 1795, 8vo. 1796, 12mo. 


DEFFENDENTE Sacci, Storia della Filosofia Greca, Pavia, 
1818-20, 4 vols. 8vo. (Brought down to the times of the So- 
phists. ) 

+ G. Frep. Dan. Gosss, The Science of Education on the 
Principles of the Greeks and Romans, Anspach. 1801, 8vo. 


Pacaninus GaupEentius, De Philosophie apud Romanos 
origine et progressu, Pisa, 1643, 4to. Reprinted in the Collec- 


J. L. Bzessié, Diss. de Origine Philosophicæ apud Romanos, 
Strasburg, 1770, 4to. 


Il. (a) Histories of different Philosophical Methods, 
Systems, and Schools. 


J. Geru. Vosst1, De Philosophiæ et Philosophorum sectis lib. 
il, Hag. Com. 1658, 4to. contin. atque supplementa adjecit. Jo. 
Jac. A Rysser, Lips. 1690, 4to. again Jenæ, 1705, 4to. 


+ C. Fr. Sræupun, History and Spirit of Scepticism, princi- 
pally in relation to Morals and Religion, Lezps. 1794-95, 2 vols. 
8vo. , 


ImMAN. ZEENDER, De notione et generibus Scepticismi et 
hodierna præsertim ejus ratione, Bern. 1795, 8vo. 


For writings relative to particular schools of philosophy, see 
the places wherein these schools are mentioned. 
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(6) History of the Philosophical Sciences in detail. 


B. T. (Bas. TERz1) Storia critica delle Opinioni Filosofiche, 
etc. intorno all’ anima. Padova, 1776-78, 8vo. 

+ Fr. Aue. Carus, History of Philosophy, Leips. 1808 (third 
vol. of his posthumous works). 


Pur. Gassenpi, De Origine et varietate Logic, opp. tom. I. 


Ger. Jo. Vossii, De Natura et Constitutione Logicæ, etc. 
Hag. Com. 1658. 


Jo. Aus. Fagricrr, Specimen elenchticum Historiæ Logicæ, 
Hamb. 1699, 4to. 


Jou. GE. Watcn, Historia Logicæ, in his, Parerga Academica, 
p. 453, sqq. Leips. 1721, 8vo. 


Joacu. Gro. Dartres, Meditationes in Logicas veterum. Ap- 
pendix to his, Via ad Veritatem, Jena, 1755, 8vo. 


+ Furrrtezorn, Brief History of Logic among the Greeks, in 
his Collection, Fase. iv, No. 4. 


J. Gorrzie8 Buuze, De veterum Philosophorum Græcorum 
ante Aristotelem conaminibus in arte Logica invenienda et perfr- 
cienda. In the Commentatt. Soc. Goetting. tom. x. 


i | 


+ W. L. G. von Epersrein, Attempt at a History of Logic 
and Metaphysics among the Germans, from the time of Leibnitz 


to the present day, Halle, 1794-99, 2 vols. 8vo. 
* * # 


Jac. THomasi, Hist. variæ fortunæ, quam disciplina Meta- 
physica jam sub Aristotele, jam sub scholasticis, jam sub re- 
centioribus experta est ; at the head of his, Erotemata Metaphy- 
sica, Lips. 1705, 8vo. 

Sam. Frep. Bucuner, Historia Metaphysices, Wittemb. 1723, 
8vo. 


Lup. R. Wacutin, Diss. de progressu Philos. Theoreticæ, 
sec. xvill, Lund. 1796, 4to. 


B. T. (Bazit. Terzi), Storia critica delle Opinioni Filosof. 
etc. intorno alla Cosmologia, Pad. 1788, 8vo. tom. I. 


+ Dietrich Tirpremann, Spirit of Speculative Philosophy, 
Marburg, 1791-97, with a table, 7 vols. 8vo. brought down to 
Berkeley. 
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+ Result of Philosophical Researches on the Nature of Hu- 
man Knowledge, from Plato to Kant, by Tu. Auc. SUABEDISSEN. 
A prize composition. Marburg, 1808, 8vo. 


+ Prize Compositions on the Question: What has been the 
Progress of Metaphysics in Germany, from the time of Leibnitz 
and Wolf? by J. Curist. Scuwas, Cu. Leonn. ReiNHozp, J. H. 
Asicut, Berlin, 1798, 8vo. 


Frep. ANCILLON, Mélanges de Littérature et de Philosophie, 
2 vols. Paris, 1809, 8vo. 


Æ + + 


De Burteny, Histoire de la Philosophie payenne, ou Sentimens 
des Philosophes et des peuples payens, etc. sur Dieu, sur l'âme, 
et sur les devoirs de l’homme, La Haye, 1723, 2 vols. 12mo. 
The same work, under the title of, La Théologie payenne, etc. 
Paris,-1753, 2 vols. 12mo. 


+ J. Acuares Fer. Brerxe, History of Natural Theology, 
Lewps. et Zelle, 1742, 8vo. A new History of Human Reason, 
Part first, 1749, Part second, 1752, 4to. Zelle. 


+ Micu. Fr. Letstixow, Memoir towards a History of Natu- 
ral Theology, Jena, 1750, 4to. 


+ J. Ge. Ars. Kippine, Essay towards a Philosophical His- 
tory of Natural Theology, Brunswick, 1761, Part first, 8vo. 


+ Cur. F. Pozz, History of Natural Theology (in his, Natu- 
ral Theology), Jena, 1777, 4to. 


+ Pu. Curist. Retyuarp, Sketch of a History of the Origin 
and Development of Religious Opinions, Jena, 1794, 8vo. 


+ Iman. BerceEr, History of Religious Philosophy, Berlin, 
1800, 8vo. and Reflections on the Philosophy of Ecclesiastical 
History in Staupttn’s Beytr. Book iv, Fasc 5 (1798). 


age ee oe 


Cur. Goperr. Ewrrseck, Super doctrine de moribus His- 
toria, ejus fontibus, conscribendi ratione et utilitate, Halle, 1787, 
8vo. 

+ Gro. Sam. Francxe, Answer to the question proposed by the 
Scientific Society of Copenhagen : Quinam sunt notabiliores gra- 
dus per quos philosophia practica, ex quo tempore systematice 
pertractari ccepit, in eum quem hodie obtinet statum pervenerit? 
Altona, 1801, 8vo. 

Nic. Hieron. Gunpiine, Historia Philos. Moralis, Pars 1, 
Hal. 1706, 4to. 


+ Gorrzies Srozze, History of Heathen Morality, Jena, 
1714, 4to. 
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+ J. Bargeyrac, Preface to his French translation of the Jus 
Natura of Puffendorf, Basle, 1732, 4to. containing a History 
of Morals and Natural Right. 


Grorce Encianp, Inquiry into the Morals of the Ancients, 
Lond. 1757, 4to. 


+ Curist. Meiners, General and Critical History of Ancient 
and Modern Ethics, Goetting. 1800-1, Part second, 8vo. 


+ C. Fr. Sræupzin, History of the Philosophy of Hebrew 
and Christian Morals, Hanover, 1805, 8vo. and History of Moral 
Philosophy, Hanover, 1823, 8vo. 


+ Lror. von Hewnnine, Principles of Ethics, historically de- 
veloped, Berl. 1824, 8vo. 


+ J. Curist. F. Mister, On the Reasons of the Disagree- 
ment among Philosophers with respect to the Fundamental 
Principles of Moral Philosophy, at the same time that they agree 
on particular points of the same, 1812, 8vo. 


Keak Jk 


Jac. Fr. Lupovicr, Delineatio Historiz Juris Divini Naturalis 
et Positivi Universalis, Halle, 1701, second edition, 1714, 8vo. 


Jo. Franc. Buppet, Hist. Jur. Naturalis in his Selectis Jur. 
Nat. et g. Cal. 1717, 8vo. 


Cur. Tuomasit, Paulo plenior Historia Juris Naturalis, Hal. 
L719; 4to. 


+ Avr. Fr. GLarey, Complete History of the Rights of Rea- 
son, second edition, corrected, Leips. 1739, 4to. 

+ J. J. Scumauss, History of Natural Right (in the first book 
of his New System), Goetting. 1753, 8vo. 

Essay on the History of Natural Right, Zond. 1757, 8vo. 


G. Curist. GEBAUER, Nova Juris Naturalis Historia quam 
auxit Ericus Curist. CLevesnaArz, Wetzlar, 1774, 8vo. 


+ G. Hewnrici, Hints to Establish the Doctrine of Right on a 
Scientific Foundation, Hanover, 1809-10, Part second, 8vo. 
The history is in the first part. 


(c) History of Particular Ideas, Principles, and 
Doctrines. 
+ Curist. Gop. Barpizr, Epochs of the principal Philosophi- 
cal Opinions, Part first, Halle, 1788, 8vo. 


Cur. Fr. Porz, Fasciculus commentationum Metaphysicarum 
quæ continent historiam, dogmata atque controversias dijudicatas 
de primis principiis, Jena, 1757, 4to. 


Cu. Barreux, Histoire des Causes premières, Paris, 1769, 2 
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vols. 8vo. A German translation by J. J. Enerx, Leips. 1773, 
8vo. new edition, Halberst. 1792, 8vo. 


Historia philosophica Doctrinz de Ideis (by J. J. Brucker), 
Augsb. 1723, 8vo. Cf. Miscell. Hist. Phil. p. 50, sqq. 


Guit. Gorruitr SALZMANN, Commentatio in qua historia 
doctrinæ de fontibus et ortu cognitionis humane ita conscripta 
est, ut illorum potissimum ratio habita sit que Plato, Aristoteles, 
Cartesius, Lockius, Leibnitius, et Kantius de his fontibus probare 
studuerunt, Goetting. 1821, 4to. 


* %*  * 


Curistopu. Meiners, Historia doctrinæ de vero Deo, Lemgo, 
1780, 8vo. translated into German by Meuscuine. 


(G. Frip. Creuzer,) Philosophorum veterum loci de provi- 
dentià divina, itemque de fato, emendantur, explicantur, Herdelb. 
1806, 4to. 


+ * # 
JENKINI Tomas (Puitips), Hist. Atheismi breviter delineata, 
Bas. 1709; Alt. 1718, Ed. auct. Lond. 1716, 8vo. 


Jac. Fr. BuppE1, Theses Theolog. de Atheismo et Supersti- 
tione, Jena, 1717, 8vo. afterwards in German, 1723, 8vo. 


Jac. Frip. Rermanni, Historia Universalis Atheismi et Athe- 
orum, etc. Hildes, 1725, 8vo. 


* *% * 


J. GoTrTiies Bune, De ortu et progressu Pantheismi Inde a 
Xenophane Colophonio primo ejus auctore usque ad Spinozam 
Comm. (In the, Commentt. Soc. Reg. Goetting. vol. x, p. 157.) 


xk %*«  *% 


Hueco Grorius, Philosophorum sententiz de Fato et de eo 
quod in nostra est potestate, dmst. 1648, 12mo. 


+ J. C. GuntHErR WERDERMANN, Attempt at a History of 
Opinions respecting Fate and Free Will; from the most Ancient 
Times to the most recent Philosophers, Leips. 1793, 8vo. 


x *% * 


Jos. Priesrzey, History of the Philosophical Doctrine con- 
cerning the Origin of the Soul, and the Nature of Matter. In 
his Disquisitions relating to Matter and Spirit, Lond. 1777, 8vo. 


* %* *% 


JoacH. Ovorinti, Historia critica de Immortalitate Mortalium, 
Hamb. 1735, 8vo. 
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+ Apam W. Franzen, Critical History of the Doctrine of the 
Immortality of the Soul, before the Birth of our Lord, Lubeck, 
1747, 8vo. 


J. Frip. Corr, Historia succincta dogmatis de vita eterna, 
Tüb. 1770, 4to. 


+ Cur. W. Fiuccr, History of the Belief in the Immortality 
of Man, and a Resurrection, etc. Leips. 1794-95,two parts, 8vo. 


+ Essay towards an Historical and Critical Examination of 
the Doctrines and Opinions of the principal Modern Philosophers, 
respecting the Immortality of the Human Soul, Altona, 1796, 
8vo. 


Dax. WyTTEenBacu, de Questione, quæ fuerit veterum Philo- 
sophorum Inde a Thalete et Pythagora ad Senecam usque sen- 
tentia de vita et statu animarum post mortem corporis, 1783. 


STRUVE, Hist. doctrine Greecorum ac Romanorum philoso- 
phorum de statu animarum post mortem, Altona, 1803. 


+ C. Putt. Conz, History of the Hypothesis of the wandering 
State of Souls, Kenigsb. 1791, 8vo. 


+ * 


STELLINI, De ortu et progressu morum atque opinionum ad 
mores pertinentium specimen, in his Dissertat. Padua, 1764, 4to. 


+ Curist. Garve, Treatise on the different Principles of Moral - 
Philosophy from Aristotle to the present time, Breslau, 1798, 
8vo. And, in continuation of this work, Special Considerations 
on the most general Principles of Moral Philosophy, Zbid. 1798, 
8vo. 


+ G. Drewes, Conclusions of Philosophical Reason on the 
Principles of Morality, Leips. 1797, two parts, 8vo. 


+ C. C. E. Scumip, History of the Doctrine of Indifference, 
in his work entitled 4diaphora, Jena, 1809, 8vo. 


+ Car. Frizp. STÆUDLIN, History of the Doctrine of the 
Morality of the Drama, Goett. 1823. 


* * + 


+ Gorriies Hureranp, Essay on the Principles of Natural 
Right, Leips. 1785, 8vo. 


+ J. C. F. Meister, On Oaths, according to the Principles of 
Pure Reason, a prize composition, Leips. and Ziillichau, 1810, 
4to. Another prize composition of the same author, On the Diver- 
sity of Opinion among Philosophers with regard to the Funda- 
mental Principles of Morality and Natural Right, bid. 1812, 
Ato. 
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+ Mic. Hissmann, History of the Doctrine of the Associa- 


tion of Ideas, Goetting. 1776, 8vo. 


+ The same subject, at greater length, J. G. E. Maas, Essay 
on the Imagination, second edition, Halle, 1795, 8vo. And in 
his preceding work; Paralipomena ad historiam Doctrine de 
Associatione Idearum, Hal. 1787, 8vo. 


For the remainder, see the treatises on the different philoso- 
phical sciences in particular. 


CHAPTER IL. 


SOME PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS ON THE 
PROGRESS OF PHILOSOPHIC REASON. 


39. Iv is from without that the first impressions of the 
human mind are derived ; on these it speculates, at first 
instinctively and without method; till having attained to 
a consciousness of itself and its capabilities, it acquires 
the power of exercising its faculties with a perfect know- 
ledge of them. 

Philosophy is the result of its attempts to rm its 
thirst for knowledge. — 


40. To know, is to have a perception of a determinate 
object, or the consciousness of a perception and of its 
relation to something determinate, and distinct from the 
perception itself. In all knowledge, the subject and the 
object are relative terms; implying the percipient and 
the thing perceived ®. 


4}. 
Note of Translator. I have judged it better to omit altoge- 
g Throughout the treatise, this is necessary to be borne in mind; and, 


agreeably to this distinction, what belongs to the subject is called subjective ; 
and objective that which belongs to the object. 
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ther the present section (as I have taken the liberty of altering 
others), not perceiving that it could be of any utility to the 
reader ; even if he should be fortunate enough to comprehend it. 


42. By reflection and abstraction we distinguish be- 
tween our perceptions and the matter to which they have. 
a reference, and it is only by reasoning on the former 
that we can hope to solve the problems which philosophy 
would investigate. In fact, the objects which present 
themselves to our contemplation are purely contingent, 
variable, and indeterminable ; while philosophy is essen- 
tially positive, and concerned with the higher principles 
of knowledge, the reasons of things—their laws—their 
universal and necessary ends. 

44, Philosophy, as a science, pretends to a systematic 
knowledge of the conditions, reasons, and primary laws 
of all knowledge. Such a system ought to present a 
complete development of the principles of the human 
mind, and a perfect deduction of all that results from 
them, without /acuna or omission. Without this, it must 
be impossible to establish a theory of human knowledge 
which may be complete, solid, and connected through all 
its parts. 


45. All knowledge ought to be proved and referred to 
a system by philosophy. All truths demand proof; that 
is to say, a deduction from superior principles; except 
the highest truths of all, which cannot be demonstrated. 
Philosophy, then, as a science, is founded on something 
directly true and certain, and on the agreement between 
what is concluded, and that which is self-evident and 
self-established. Reason is the highest and ultimate 
source of all moral certainty. 


46. But before the Understanding can arrive at a 
thorough comprehension of itself, it must pass through 
many intermediate degrees of improvement; and in this 
transition-state, being as yet ignorant of the ultimate 
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principle of knowledge, and not seeking it in that direc- 
tion, in which alone it can be found (viz. in the mend in- 
stead of external objects, in the subject instead of the 
object), ends in mistaking for it something inferior and 
subordinate; pursues certainty beyond the limits of 
reason; commits innumerable errors in the demonstration 
of philosophical knowledge; pretends to investigate mat- 
ters beyond its range; and thus ends in opposition to 
itself. 


49. The enlightened activity of the understanding, 
which, when properly cultivated, we call Philosophy (§ 
2), presupposes in its turn attention, reflection, and ab- 
straction. These are faculties which manifest themselves 
in various degrees, proportioned to the diversity of intel- 
lectual powers. 


50. The causes which influence the development of 
reason are: the constitution of the human understanding; 
certain desires, doubts, sentiments, and perceptions of the 
mind; acquired knowledge; curiosity ; emulation, result- 
ing from the number and the diversity of persons engaged 
in the same pursuit; the influence of genius; example; 
encouragement; and the free communication of thought. 


51. Previously to the scientific investigation of the 
principles, the laws, and the ends of phenomena presented 
to it, the human mind in some sort imagines, or, as it 
were, divines them; and this imagination conforms itself 
to the laws of the fancy; assimilating and personifying. 
It is thus that man, in a state of nature, conceives of all 
things as living and resembling himself. There is vaguely 
presented to his thoughts a world of spirits, at first with- 
out laws; afterwards, under the empire of a law foreign 
and external (Fate). He conceives an idea of unity and 
harmony, less at first in the internal world than the exter- 
nal; less in the whole than the parts; less by reflection 
than by a poetic creation (his fancy finding objects for the 
conceptions of his understanding); and thus advances 
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from a capricious indulgence of the imagination to the 
exercise of legitimate thought. 


52. The development of the understanding begins with 
a sentiment of religion. The more that man by reflec- 
tion extends and enlarges the sphere of his conscious- . 
ness, the more he elevates himself, with regard to the 
object of his veneration, from sensation to mental concep- 
tion, and from opinions to general ideas. The human 
mind investigates the principle of its religious belief, first 
of all without, in the object ; subsequently within, inthe in- 
tellectual subject. 


53. It is thus that man advances, from a state of con- 
sciousness, obscure and imperfect, to an enlightened 
knowledge; from poetry to reason; from a blind to a ra- 
tional faith; from individual to universal. It is thus that 
guided by an obscure sentiment of truth, of harmony, of 
analogy, he prosecutes the pursuit of something certain 
and necessary ; to which may be referred all the points of 
belief which have attracted his attention; and which may 
establish the certainty of them. It is thus that he at- 
tempts philosophy, at first to satisfy his own mind; after- 
wards, with a more general view, for the advancement of 
Reason itself. Inthe natural order of her progress, Phi- 
losophy apprehends at first the complex objects of the 
world without, which are of a nature to excite in a lively 
manner its attention; subsequently, it advances by de- 
grees to objects more difficult of apprehension, more ob- 
scure, more internal, and more simple. 


Observation. This progress may be observed to obtain in a 
greater or less degree, and with different modifications, among all 
nations. ‘There is, however, this difference, that only a few have 
elevated the philosophy of the human mind to the rank of a for- 
mal science ;— whence proceeds this difference ? 


54, Philosophy, when it has assumed a scientific cha- 
racter, has a tendency by the investigation of causes, of 
the laws, and the ultimate ends of things, to constitute 
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human knowledge as an integral system, independent, 
and fundamentally established (§ 2 and 44). Such is 
the task of philosophical reason; but we must also dis- 
tinguish the differences which exist in its aim, method, 
and results. 


55. As to its aim, philosophy may be influenced by a 
solitary and partial curiosity, confined to one point of 
view, or stimulated by a more liberal and scientific in- 
terest, at once practical and theoretical. As to method 
it proceeds (on general topics) either from principles 
to consequences (the synthetic order); or from conse- 
quences to principles (the analytic order); and (in special 
matter), as far as relates to the starting point of its re- 
searches, it advances, either, from a complete and pro- 
found inquiry into the nature of our faculties for know- 
ledge to the knowledge itself of things; or from the 
knowledge of things to the theory of knowledge. This 
last method of proceeding is called, since the time of 
Kant, the Dogmatic method, or Dogmatism; the other, 
the Critical method. 


56. The non-critical philosophy has for its aim to es- 
tablish certain points of doctrine (dogmata), or to de- 
stroy the dogmatic opinions of others; in which latter 
case it has the tendency, as it does not substitute other 
principles for those which it removes, to establish uncer- 
tainty and doubt as most consistent with reason. The 
first of these two schools ends in dogmatism positive ; the 
second in scepticism, or dogmatism negative. 


57. Dogmatism pretends, either, that human reason is, 
of itself, capable of attaining to a knowledge of the laws 
and the nature of things; or, that it cannot attain thereto 
without a superior instruction and guidance. ‘Lhe first 
of these doctrines is Naturalism, or Rationalism, in its most 
extended signification; the cther is Supernaturalism. 


58. Rationalism, in the most extended signification of 
D 
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the word, proceeds sometimes upon knowledge, sometimes 
(like that of Jacobi), upon belief; and either demon- 
strates the truth of our impressions and knowledge, by 
the reality of the objects; or, contrariwise, the reality of 
the objects, by the certainty of the impressions. In the 
first of these cases we have realism, which takes for its 
principle the reality of things; in the second case we 
have tdealism, which takes for its foundation the certainty 
of our ideas; while many philosophical systems, on 
the other hand, pretend that there is an original iden- 
tity of knowledge with its object. 


59. Dogmatism, with reference to the means of acquir- 
ing knowledge, is either Sensualism, or Rationalism in a 
more restricted sense; or compounded of both. As far 
as relates to the origin of knowledge, dogmatism becomes 
either Empirism (otherwise called Haperimentalism), or 
Noologism; or compounded of both. Lastly, with refer- 
ence to the number of fundamental principles, it becomes 
Dualism or Monism ; and to this last description belong 
both Materialism and Spiritualism, as well as the system 
of Absolute Identity. 


60. Supernaturalism not only asserts that the Deity is 
the active principle of all that exists, but also that revela- 
tion is the source of all truth; thus referring all know- 
ledge to a supernatural source, unattainable by the steps 
of science. ‘There are diversities in this system accord- 
ing to the manner in which revelation is considered rela- 
tively to its subject or its object; as universal or par- 
ticular; and as superior or subordinate to reason; or 
co-ordinate with it. 

Observation. Supernaturalism has this in common with scep- 


ticism, that it lays great-stress on the false pretensions and the 
inefficiency of reason. 


61. Scepticism is opposed to dogmatism, inasmuch as it 
seeks to diminish the confidence of reason in the success 
of its efforts. It uses as arguments the errors which are 
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often with justice imputed to dogmatism, or alleges cer- 
tain formal propositions of its own, relative to the end 
and the principles of knowledge. It is, therefore, the 
perpetual antagonist of dogmatism; but in disputing the 
pretensions to which knowledge lays claim, it proceeds 
even to deny its existence and destroy it altogether. 
Scepticism is sometimes universal, sometimes particular, 
and has been the precursor of the critical method, which 
leads to the true science of reason. 


62. The result of philosophic research is a system of 
philosophy; that is to say, a collection of philosophical in- 
formation drawn from philosophical principles, and of 
this there can be only one true system, which is that 2deal 
of the science reason perpetually aims at (§ 2). But the 
various attempts of individual thinkers to attain thereto 
have given occasion to a number of systems, which approxi- 
mate this zdeal object in proportion to the knowledge they 
evince of the true end and principles of philosophy,—to 
the extent of information they convey,—the validity of 
the reasoning they contain, and the accuracy of their 
technical language (cf. § 3). 


Observation. Until a more complete examination of the powers 
of the understanding shall have been instituted, and a more ex- 
tensive analysis of the faculty of knowledge, systems of philoso- 
phy must inevitably contain a mixture of universal and parti- 
cular, of true and false, of determinate and indeterminate, of 
objective and subjective. 


63. These different systems are opposed to each other 
and to scepticism. ‘The consequence has been a contest 
which we see carried on with a greater or less degree of 
ardour, maintained by the love of truth, and too fre- 
quently also by private interests and passions; until at 
last either indifference, or a revolution in the spirit of phi- 
losophy, or the acuteness of logicians and critics put an 
end to it, for the time, and introduced a more liberal sys- 
tem of inquiry. 

D2 
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64. More than one system has figured upon the stage 
in various dresses, and certain philosophical questions 
have frequently been repeated under different forms. 
These apparent reiterations do not, however, prove that 
philosophy has been retarded in its progress; the repe- 
tition of old ideas does not render its advance towards - 
new ones more tardy, but only more sure. By this very 
circumstance analysis is rendered more exact and more 
complete; and the search after unity, consistency, and 
perfection, more accurate and profound. The character 
and the attributes of science are more completely de- 
veloped, are better understood,—better appreciated ;— 
errors and unfounded theories more cautiously avoided. 


65. But, with all these retrogradations and moments of 
apparent relaxation, advancement is impossible except by 
the aid of a sustained zeal for philosophical investigation. 
This science demands a perpetual agitation of doubts and 
discussions; of controversy between dogmatism and scep- 
ticism, between the partizans of ancient systems and of 
modern ideas. 


PARTICULAR INTRODUCTION. 


RAPID REVIEW OF THE RELIGIOUS AND PHILO- 
SOPHICAL OPINIONS OF THE ORIENTAL NA- 
TIONS, AND OF THE FIRST PERIODS OF GRE- 
CIAN CIVILIZATION. 


To this head belong the works on the religions and the 
discoveries of the East at large; some of which, for ex- 
ample those of Plessing, have been noticed above, § 38; 
see, besides, the mythological treatises, such as: 


+ Fr. Crevzer, Symbolical and Mythological System of the 
Ancients, etc. 4 vols. Leips. and Darmstadt, 1810-12, second 
edition, 1820 (and following years), 5 vols. 8vo. 


+ J. Gorres, History of the Fables of the Asiatic World, 2 
vols. Heidelb. 1810, 8vo. 

+ J. J. Wacxer, Ideas towards an Universal Mythology of 
the Ancient World, Francfort on the M. 1808, 8vo. 


+ J. G. Ruops, On the Age and Merit of certain Records of 
Oriental Antiquity, Berlin, 1817-18. And Memoirs towards 
illustrating the science of Antiquities, No. I, Berlin, 1819, No. 
IT, 1820, 8vo. 


Particularly a dissertation in No. I, on the most Ancient Reli- 
gious Systems of the East. 


L. C. Baur, Symbolical and Mythological Systems, 2 parts, 
Stuttg. 1825, 8vo. 


66. Instruction was in part conveyed by the nations of 
Asia to the Greeks, and the latter had gone through 
many gradations of intellectual improvement before the 
epoch when a philosophical spirit was awakened among 
them. Accordingly, it may not be foreign to our purpose 
to give a rapid sketch of the religious and philosophical 
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opinions of the oriental nations, as well as of the first ad- 
vances of intellectual improvement among the Greeks, in 
order to be enabled to estimate, at least generally, the in- 
fluence which the former may have had over Grecian 
genius in its infancy; and consequently over philosophy 
itself, in its manner as well as its matter. The Hindoos, : 
the Persians, the Chaldeans, the Egyptians, and the 
Phoenicians, are the principal nations with whom the 
Greeks have had any intercourse *. 


Haindostan. 


Authorities: The sacred books of the Hindoos, the Schasters, 
and particularly the Vedams, whereto belong the Upanishadas 
(fragments of the Oupnek’hat), and the Puranams, to which belong 
the ancient national poems; Ramayana (Serampore, 1806-10, 
3 vols. 4to. a new edition by A. W. Scutecet),—Mahabharata 
—and the Dersanas. 


Buacuat-Geeta, or Dialogues of Chrishna and Ardjoon in 
eighteen lectures, with notes, translated from the original Sanscrit 
by Cu. Witxins, Lond. 1785, 4to. 


Bacavapam, ou Doctrine Divine; ouvrage Indien Canonique 
sur l’Etre Suprême, les Dieux, les Géans, les Hommes, les 
diverses parties de l'Univers (par OpsonviLtE), Paris, 1788, 8vo. 


L’Ezour VEDAM, ou ancien Commentaire du Vedam, con- 
tenant l'exposition des Opinions religieuses et philosophiques 
des Indiens, traduit du Samskretan par un Brahme; revu et 
publié avec des observations préliminaires, des notes, et des 
éclaircissements, Yverdun, 1778, 2 vols. 12mo. (The introduc- 
tion, On the Wisdom of the Hindoos, is by SaintE-Crorx ?). 


Theologia et Philosophia Indica s. Oupnek’hat id est secretum 
tegenedum, stud. et op. ANQUETIL DU PERRON, Argent, 1801-2, 
2 vols. 4to. (Deutsch im Auszuge von Tuap. Axsezm Rixner, 
Nurnberg, 1808, 8vo.) 


+ W. von Humsorpr, on the Bhagavad-Gita, Berlin, 1826. 


AMBERTKEND, a work on the Nature of the Soul; an account of 
it by De Guienes inthe Mém. de l’Acad. des Inscript. tom. XX VI. 


Munava Duarmasastra (English), with a preface by Sir W. 
Jones, Lond. 1796. 


PrABoD’H CHanpro’payA, Or the Moon of Intellect, an alle- 


* On the general character of thought in the East, see above, & 19. 
> Consult however + Scutece.’s Ind, Biblioth, II, 50. 
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goric Drama: and Arma Bon’, or the Knowledge of Spirit, 
etc.; translated from the Sanscrit and Pracrit by J. Tayzor, 
1812, 8vo. 


+ Remmonon-Roy, Jena, 1817. 


Ctesize Indicorum fragmenta; Strabo; Arrianus De Exped. 
Alexandri; Palladius De gentibus Indiæ et Brachmanibus ; Am- ' 
brosius De moribus Brachmanum, et alius anonymus de iisdem, 
junctim editi cura, Ep. Bissm1, Lond. 1668, 4to. 


Specimen sapientiæ Indorum veterum, Græcè ex cod. Holst. 
cum vers. Lat. ed. Ses. Grr. Stark, Berol. 1697, 8vo. 


Azex. Dow, History of Hindostan, from the earliest account 
of time to the death of Akbar, translated from the Persian of Mu- 
HAMMED Casim Ferrisuta, Lond. 1768, 3 vols. 4to. (With a 
learned Dissertation prefixed, concerning the Language, Manners, 
and Customs of the Hindoos.) 


J. Jac. Hotwett, Interesting historical Events relative to the 
Provinces of Bengal and the Empire of Hindostan, Lond. 1766, 
3 vols. 8vo. 


SINNER, Essai sur les dogmes de la Métempsychose et du 
Purgatoire, enseignés par les Brahmins de l’Indostan, Berne, 
1771, 8vo. 


Asiatic Researches. Calcutta; from 1788 ; several volumes. 


The Dissertations and Miscellanies relative to the History of 
the Antiquities, Arts, Sciences, and Literature of Asia, by Sir 
W. Jones and others, have been extracted from the last volumes 
of the foregoing collection, Lond. 1792-8, 4 vols. 8vo. 


Systema Brachmanicum liturgicum, mythologicum, civile ex 
monumentis Indicis musæi Borgiani Velitris dissertationibus 
historico-criticis illustravit Fr. Pautinus a S. BArTHoLoMzo, 
Rome, 1791, 4to. 


+ Various Dissertations in the Mémoires de l’Académie des In- 
script. by THom. Maurice, and Mienot (Memoirs on the ancient 
Philosophers of India, in vol. XXXI.), and DE Guienzs, (In- 
quiry respecting the Philosophers called Samaneans), vol. XX VI. 


+ J. Irn, Moral Doctrine of the Brahmins, or, The Religion 
of the Hindoos, Berl. and Lerps. 1794, 8vo. 


Fr. ScHLtEGEL, On the Language and Wisdom of the Hin- 
doos, Heidelb. 1808, 8vo. 


Pouier, Mythologie des Hindous, tom. I. et IT, Paris, 1809, 8vo. 


+ Fr. Mayer, Universal Dictionary of Mythology. The first 
vol. only has appeared. By the same author: Brahma, or the 
Religion of the Hindoos, Leips. 1818, 8vo. 


W. Warp, A View of the History, Literature, and Religion 
of the Hindoos, Lond. 1817-20. 4 vols. Particularly vol. IV. 
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+ Arn. Herm. Lupw. Heeren, On the Indians; (Suppl. to 
the third edition of his work, /deen über die Politic, etc. s. 444), 
Gotting. 1815-27, 8vo. 

+ Nic. Müzrer, Opinions, Arts, and Sciences, of the ancient 
Hindoos, Mentz, 1822, 8vo. 


Launsurnais, La Religion des Indous selon les Vedah, ou 
Analyse de l'Oupnek’hat publié par Ane. pu PERRON, Paris, 
1823, 8vo. See also his Memoirs on the Literature, Philosophy, 
etc. of the Hindoos. 


+ Orn. Franks, On the Hindoos, and their Literature, etc. 
Leips. 1826, 8vo. 


+ J. G. Ruopez, on the same subject, Leips. 1827, 2 vols. 
8vo. 

67. The Hindoos early distinguished themselves for 
arts, industry, civilization, and science; but the commence- 
ment of their history is, even yet, involved in great ob- 
security, and lost in the wildest traditions and chrono- 
logical pretensions. Nothing has, even yet, been posi- 
tively decided on the question whether their civilization 
and sciences be indigenous or derived from others; nor 
yet, whether they may not have blended certain notions 
either directly or indirectly borrowed from foreign na- 
tions, with others which were properly their own. The 
same uncertainty prevails with respect to the age attri- 
butable to their sacred books. | 

Of the four castes into which the nation is divided, the 
first consists of the priests (Brahmins); subdivided into a 
great number of sects, and modified by various revolu- 
tions. The compulsory emigration of many Brahminical 
tribes has carried their religious opinions into the adja- 
cent countries of Siam, China, and T'artary. 

The supreme being of the Hindoos is Brahma, incom- 
prehensible by any human understanding; pervading and 
vivifying all things. Originally, he reposed in the contem- 
plation of himself; subsequently, his creative word has 
caused all things to proceed from him, by a succession of 
continual emanations. As creator, he is named Brahma; 
as the preserving power, Vzshnou; as the destroyer and 
renovator of the forms of matter, Stva. These three 
relations of the divine being constitute the ‘Trinity 
(T'imourti) of the Hindoos. ‘The innumerable transform- 
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ations of Vishnou, or incarnations of the divine being, 
form the principal subject of their sacred books. Con- 
nected with this doctrine of emanation is that of the pre- 
existence of souls; their derivation from the divine na- 
ture ; their immortality; their fall; and the purification 
of fallen spirits by successive migrations through the cor- 
poreal world.—(Doctrine of the migration of souls, or 
Metempsychosis). 

Subsequently, the religion and philosophy of the Hin- 
doos was split into two sects—of Brahmism and Bud- 
dhism. In consequence of this we find, both in their sa- 
cred books and among the Brahmins, the greatest dis- 
crepancy of opinion to prevail respecting God, the world, 
and the soul: that is to say, we find both realism and 
idealism ; theism and atheism; materialism and spiritual- 
asm. These doctrines are for the most part propounded 
in the form of instruction, delivered by men professing 
to be enlightened from above‘. ‘Though obscured by 
poetic imagery, we detect throughout, the workings of 
an acute and ingenious spirit, which made some sort of 
advance towards correct reasoning. After all, the true 
systematic and scientific genius of philosophy must not 
be expected in these works. ‘Their books of moral 
precepts have a character of nobleness and gentleness 
which belong to the race; and are, in a great measure, 
framed in accordance with the doctrine of the migra- 
tion of souls. In the religion of Buddha, to which belong 
the Siamese, the 'Talapoins, and the Bonzes, the supreme 
felicity of God, and of the human soul, is made to consist 
in a state of absolute indifference and inaction. 


Thibet. 


Besides some works enumerated § 66, consult Alphabetum 
Tibetanum, auct. Auc. ANT. GeoreIo, Rome, 1762, 8vo. 
Mayer has given an extract from it in his Lexicon. 


© See, concerning the Gymnosophists, Crc. Tusc. V, 27; concerning Me- 
nou-Capila, Buddha, Calanus, Cic. de Div. I, 25 ; Tuse.. My 22. 
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+ P. S. Paras, Collection of Historical details respecting 
the Mogul nations, Petersburgh, 1776-1808, 4to. 


+ Kuarrorn, Travels in the neighbourhood of Caucasus, 
1823, 2 vols. 8vo. 


+ Hürzmaxx, Critical Researches respecting the Lamaic Re- 
ligion, Berlin, 1796, 8vo. 


68. Like the Hindoos, the Thibetians believe in a God 
who reveals himself in a threefold relation and form; and 
suppose a great number of transformations of this deity, 
principally in his second character. ‘They have, besides, 
various traditions respecting the origin of all things; re- 
specting spirits, and their descent into the visible world ; 
also with regard to the different epochs of the world, and 
the migration of souls. 


Chinese. 


Sinensis imperii libri classici sex e Sinico idiomate in Lat. 
trad. a P. Franc. Nozr, Prag. 1711, 4to. 


+ The Chou-King, one of the sacred books of the Chinese, 
translated by Farner GaAUBIL, revised and compared with the 
Chinese by M. pe Guicnes ; with a notice concerning Y-King, 
another sacred book of the Chinese, Paris, 1770, 4to. 


+ A Treatise on some points of the Chinese Religion, by Fa- 
THER LONGOBARD. Furthermore, A Treatise on some important 
points relative to the Mission to China, by FATHER SAINTE- 
Marte; with Letters of M. DE Lergnirz on the Chinese Phi- 
losophy. These three works are contained in Leibnitzii Epist. 
ed. KoRTHOLT, 2 vols. 


Conrucius Sinarum Philosophus sive scientia Sinensis Lat. 
exposita studio et op. PROSPER: JUONETTA, CHRIST. HERDTRICH, 
Franc. RouGEMoNT, Puiz. Couper, P. P. Soc. Jesu, Paris, 
1687, folio. 


Gero. Bern. BILFINGERI, Specimen doctrine veterum Sinarum 
moralis et practicæ, Francof. 1724. 8vo. 


Cur. Wozrn, Oratio de Sinarum philosophia practicà, Francof. 
1726. Third edition, with notes of Lanerus, Hal. 1736, 4to. 


J. BenED. Carpzovir, Memcius seu Mentius Sinensium post 
Confucium Philosophus, Lips. 1725, 8vo. 


Dr Pauw, Recherches philosophiques sur les Egyptiens et les 
Chinois, Berlin, 1775, 2 vols. 
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Mémoires concernant l'Histoire, les Sciences, les Arts, les 
Moœurs, les Usages des Chinois, par les Missionnaires de Pekin 
(Amyor et d’autres), Parts, 1776-91, 4 vols. 


Cf. the Dissertations of DE Guianrs and others, in the Mé- 
moires de l’Acad. des Inscript. vol. XXV, XXVII, XXXVI, 
XXXVIII. | 


The works of Conructus, containing the original text, with a 
translation by Marsuman, Serampore, 1809, 4to. 


Historia Philosophiæ Sinensis, etc. Bruns. 1727, 4to. 


Kiaprotu, Mémoires Relatifs à Asie (Asiat. Magaz. from 
1810). 


Morrison, On Chinese Literature (in the Asiatic Journal). 


ABEez Remusat, Journal Asiatique, vol. I, July 1823, p. 3. 
Consult also WINDISCHMANN, in the first vol. of his work, Philo- 
sophie im Fortgange der Geschichte. 


69. The popular religion of the Chinese (which was 
that of their most remote ancestors), consists in adoration 
of the heavens, the stars, and the powers of nature per- 
sonified, with certain superstitious notions, of more re- 
cent date, respecting astrology, the demons, and magic. 
Lao-Kiun and Fo% mixed up these religious opinions 
(which they did not correct), with some philosophical 
ones. Koung-fu-izée (Confucius), about 550 B.C., col- 
lected the traditions belonging to both these personages ; 
new-modelled the laws; and gave excellent moral pre- 
cepts. It is very remarkable that his writings contain no 
trace of a recognition of the existence of a Supreme 
Being, or of the immortality of the soul. Mung-chee, 
or Meng-dseu (Memcius) enlarged upon the doctrines of 
Confucius. A variety of opinions migrated from India 
and from Thibet into China. The improvement of 
science among them has for many hundred years been 
inconsiderable. (For what reason?)—The Japanese en- 
tertain similar doctrines. 


Persians. 


Authorities: The Sacred Scriptures, Herodotus, Plato, Aris- 
totle, Diodorus Siculus, Xenophon Cyrop., Strabo, Plutarch, 


4 According to some, this last is the Buddha of the Hindoos, and the same 
with the Sommona-Codom of the Siamese. Cf, Bayle, art. Sommona-Codom. 
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Aôyia tod Ewpodoroov, or Chaldean Oracles; the same, with addi- 
tions, by Fr. Parricrus, Nova de Universis Philosophia, Venet. 
1595, fol.; and also published by STANLEY, in his, Philosophia 
Orientalis (cum notis CLERICc!1). 


Tuoms Hype, Historia Religionis veterum Persarum eorum- 
que Magorum, Oxon, 1700-4 ; new edition, 1760. 


Zenv-Avesta, Ouvrage de Zoroastre, contenant les Idées © 
théologiques, physiques, et morales, de ce Législateur, les Céré- 
monies du culte Religieux qu’il a établi, etc., traduit en Français 
sur l'original Zend, avec des remarques, et accompagné de plu- 
sieurs traités propres à éclaircir les matières qui en sont l’objet ; 
par M. Anauetiz DurEerron, Paris, 1711, 4to. 


+ Anaquetin and FoucnEer, Memoirs on the Person, the 
Writings, and the Philosophical System of Zoroaster; in the 
Mémoires de l’Acad. des Inscript. XXVII, p. 257 and sqq. ; 
XXX, XXXI, XXXIV, XXXVII, XXXIX, XL; and in the 
Mémoires de Littérature, vol. XXX and XXXV. 


(Joxes), A Letter to M. A du P——, containing a Cri- 
tique on his translation of the works attributed to Zoroaster, 
Lond. 1771, 8vo. 


C. P. Merners, De Zoroastris vita, Institutis, Doctrina, et 
Libris; In the Nov. Comment. Soc. Scient. Gôtting. vol. VIII, 
IX : and Comm. de variis religionum Persarum conversionibus ; 
in the Comment. Soc. Gôtting. 1780, cl. phil. I, 45, et sqq; I, 
19, sqq; and, concerning Zoroaster, in the Biblioth. Philos. tom. 
PVepe 2: 


T. Cu. Tyscuen, Commentat. de Religionem Zoroastricarum 
apud exteras gentes vestiglis; In the Nov. Comm. Soc. Scient. 
Gott. tom. XI, XII. 


Tue Dessarir, or Sacred Writings of the ancient Persian 
prophets, Bombay, 1818, 8vo. 


+ J. G. Ruopr, The Sacred Tradition; or, A complete Sys- 
tem of the Religion of the ancient Bactrians, Medes, and Per- 
sians, or the people of Zend, Francf. on the Maine, 1820, 8vo. 
Particularly p. 453 and sqq. ; and the works of the same author 
enumerated § 66. 


Der ScHAnNAMEH des Firdusi in epitomirter Uebertragung 
von GORRES, etc. 2 vols. Berlin, 1819, 8vo. 


Asiatic Researches, vol. VIII and IX. 


On the Authenticity of the books of Zend consult also, 
+ Buzz, Manual of the History of Philosophy; + Zozea, 
Dissertations published by Wetcxer; VALENTIA, Travels; 
and Erskine, Dissertation on the Parsees, in the second vol. of 
the Literary Society of Bombay. 
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70. In the times of the Greeks, the religion of the 
Persians (Parsees) consisted in the adoration of the 
heavenly bodies (Sabeism), especially the sun; and of 
the powers of nature. The priests were called Magi. 
Zoroaster (Serduscht), a Mede by birth, reformed the 
religion of the Medes, which, originally confined to the 
worship of fire, had been modified to the worship of the 
sun and the planets. This worship survives to the pre- 
sent day in India among the Parsees, who were driven 
out of Persia by the Mahometans ; and who pretend to 
be still in possession of the sacred books of Zoroaster. 
This philosopher lived in the time of Guschtasb ( Darius 
Hystaspis). He asserts the existence of a supreme 
being, all-powerful and eternal (Zeruane Akerene, i. e. 
infinite time), from whom have eternally proceeded, by 
his creative word ( Honofer ), two principles, Ormuzd and 
Ahriman; Ormuzd ( Oromasdes), being pure and infinite 
Light, Wisdom, and Perfection, the Creator of every good 
thing; Ahriman the principle of darkness and evil, op- 
posed to Ormuzd, either originally, or in consequence of 
his fall. To this belief are attached fables respecting the 
conflicting efforts and creations of these two powers; on 
the universal dominion ultimately reserved for the good 
principle, and the return of Ahriman during four periods, 
each of which is to last three thousand years;—on the 
good and the evil spirits ( Amshaspands, I[zeds, l'erfers*, 
and Deves), and their differences of sex and rank ;—on 
the souls of men (Ferfers), which, created by Ormuzd 
before their union with the body, have their habitation in 
the heavens; and which ultimately, according as in this 
world they have served Ormuzd or Ahriman, pass after 
death into the dwellings of the blessed, or are precipitated 
into obscurity:—finally, respecting the future resurrection 
of the bodies of the wicked after the victory of Ormuzd 
and the restoration of all things. Such, with some ascetic 
precepts, are the leading subjects of their sacred books. 
The doctrines of Zoroaster had an extensive influence 
owing to the principles of demonology and magic. 


e These have been compared to the Ideas of the Platonists. 
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Chaldeans. 


Authorities: The Scriptures, Diodorus Siculus, IT, 29; Strabo, 
XVI, p. 739, ed. Casaus.; Sext. Emp. adv. Math. lib. V.; Cic. 
de Div. I, 1, 41; IT, 46, sqq. 

Berost Chaldaica, in the work of Scaticer, De Emendatione - 
temporum ; and in Fagric. Bibl, gr. t. XIV, p. 175; and the 
work itself (probably not authentic), entitled, Antiquitates totius 
Orbis; published in Fr. Jo. Anni, Antiquitt. Varr. vol. XVII, 
Rome, 1798 (and subsequently). 


+ Auc. L. Scurôzer, On the Chaldeans, in the Repertory of 
Biblical literature published by Ercxxorx, vol. VIII and X. 


STANLEIT, Philosophia Orientalis in Clerici opp. Philos. 


+ Fr. Minter, Religion of the Babylonians, Copenh. 1827, 
4to. 


Jo. Jac. WaGNER’s Works before referred to. 


71. The Chaldeans were devoted to the worship of the 
stars and to astrology: the nature of their climate and 
their country disposing them to it. The worship of the 
stars was revived by them and widely disseminated, even 
subsequently to the Christian era, under the name of 
Sabeism. "The learned caste, which appropriated to itself 
the appellation of Chaldeans, had collected a certain num- 
ber of astrological facts, and carried to a great length the 
delusive science of astrology. Under the empire of the 
Persians, this caste lost much of its credit, through the 
influence of the Magi, and ceased to attempt any thing 
but common place tricks of divination. ‘The cosmogony 
of Berosus‘, and the pretended Chaldean oracles (allowed 
to be apocryphal), are evidently the productions of another 
age and country. The principal divinity of this nation 
was called Bel. The fables related of him by the pre- 
tended Berosus do not deserve recital. 


Ægyptians. 


Authorities : Books of Moses, Herodotus, lib. II, Manethonis 
Ægyptiaca et Apotelesmatica (fragments of dubious authority), 
Diodorus Siculus (with Heyne’s Observations in the Comm. Soc. 


f A contemporary of Alexander the Great. 
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Gott. V, VI, VII), Plutarchi Isis et Osiris, Porphyrius De Absti- 
nentia, Jamblichus De Mysteriis Ægyptiorum, cum ep. Porphyrii 
ed. Tu. GALE, Oxon. 1678, fol., Horapollinis Hieroglyphica, Gr. et 
Lat. ed. DE Pauw, Traj. 1727, 4to., Hermes Trismegistus in Franc. 
Parricit nova de Universis Philosophia, etc. Ferrar, 1591. 


Fr. Anp. Strotu, Ægyptiaca seu Veterum Scriptorr. de reb. 
Ægypti commentarii et fragmenta, Gotha, 1782-83, 2 vols. 8vo. 


ATHAN. KiRCHERI, Œdipus Ægyptiacus, Rome, 1652-54, 
folio, et Obeliscus Pamphilius, /bid. 1656, folio. 


JaBLOoNsKI, Pantheon Ægyptiac. Francf. ad Viadrim, 1750-52, 
2 vols. 8vo. 


Conrap. Apami, Comm. de sapientia, eruditione atque inven- 
tis Ægyptiorum. (In his, Exercitatt. Exegett. p. 95, sqq.) 


 C. A. Heumany, On the Philosophy of the Ancient Egyp- 
tians ; in his, Acta Philosophorum, II, 659, sqq. 


DE Pauw, Recherches Philosophiques sur les Egyptiens et les 
Chinois, Berlin, 1773, 2 vols. 8vo. 


+ J. C. Merners, Essay on the History of the Religion of the 
Ancients, particularly the Egyptians, Gotting. 1775, 8vo. On 
the Worship of Animals, in his Philosophical Miscellanies, part I, 
p. 180; and several treatises by the same in the Comm. Soc. 
Gotting. 1780-89-90. 


+ F. V. Leprecut Pressine, Osiris and Socrates, Berl. and 
Strals. 1783, 8vo. cf. above § 38. 


+ C. P. Moritz, Symbolical Wisdom of the Egyptians, etc. 
Berlin, 1793, 8vo. 


+ P.J.S. Vocez, Essay on the Religion of the Ancient Egyp- 
tians and Greeks, Nürnberg, 1793, 4to. 


Jos. CuristopH. GATTERER, De Theogonia Ægyptiorum ad 
Herodotum, in Comm. Soc. Gôtting. vol. V et VII. De Metem- 
psychosi, immortalitatis animorum symbolo Ægyptiaco, vol. IX. 


+ Crevuzer, Religions of Antiquity (cited above, at the head 
of § 66), et Commentatt. Herodoteæ, c. IT. 


HEEREN, Ideen, etc. second part, second edition. 


See also the recent works on Egypt: Denox’s Description ; 
Brexizon1; Gav; Minurorx, etc.; Prarr’s Hieroglyphica, Nürnb. 
1824, 8vo. 


72. The Egyptians were a nation highly remarkable 
for the antiquity of their civilization, and the originality 
of all their social system. Their priests, who formed a 
separate caste, were the sole depositaries of the secrets of 
certain sacred books written in hieroglvphics®. It is very 


8 See + Hzrren, Thoughts on the Policy, Commerce, etc. of the Ancients ; 
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difficult to determine with certainty, owing to the want of 
existing records, in what consisted their mysterious know- 
ledge (Esoteric doctrine). It probably had a reference 
to the popular religion { Exoteric doctrine), which autho- 
rised the worship of the constellations (Sabeism); and 
that of certain animals { Fetischism), as symbolical of the - 
former; of certain deified heroes (Thaut or Thot, Her- 
mes, Horus); and lastly, maintained the doctrine of the 
Metempsychosis". Their divinities Isis and Osiris, repre- 
sented two principles, male and female. The peculiar 
character of the country seems to have given rise to, and 
encouraged, as the principal sciences of the Egyptians, 
geometry and astronomy; to which was united astrology 
and other superstitions, highly popular with the people 
at large. It is impossible to define with accuracy the 
progress which the priests may have made in the above 
sciences; but, previous to their intercourse with the 
Greeks, we cannot conclude them to have been possessed 
of any high degree of mental cultivation. 

After the foundation of the Græco-Egyptian king- 
dom, the civilization of the two races was combined, and 
this circumstance renders yet more difficult any explana- 
tion of the mysteries of the ancient esoteric doctrines, and 
the former habits of the original inhabitants. 


73. The Hebrews. 


See the books of the Old Testament: the Introductions to the 
Old Testament by EicHHorN and others; and the Commentaries 
on each book, as for instance those on Job, Proverbs, and the 
Prophets in general. 


Fravit JosepH1 Opera ed. HaverKxamp. Amstel. 1726, 2 vols. 
folio. 


Jos. Fr. Bupp#1 Introd. ad Histor. Philos. Hebreor. Hale, 
1702, 8vo. Edit. emendata, 1721. 


+ Friep. Anpr. Wattuer, History of the Philosophy of the 
Ancient Hebrews. Gott. 1750, 4to. 


and the articles of the New Literary Journal of Leipsig, 1816, Nos, I and II, 
on the recent attempts to explain the hieroglyphics. 
bh Heron Il, 123, 
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W. Warsurton’s Divine Legation of Moses, new edition, 
Lond. 1756, 5 vols. 8vo. Supplement, 1788, 8vo. 


+ Jos. Fr. Jerusatem, Letters on the Books and the Philoso- 
phy of Moses, Brunsnick, 1762, 8vo. and 1783. 


+ Jos. Dav. Micmaezis, The Mosaic Law, Francf. on the M. 
1770-75, 6 vols. 8vo. New edition, 1775 and 1803. 


+ W. A. Terrer, Theodicé of the First Ages, etc. Jena, 
1802, 8vo. 


+ C. A. LINDEMANN, On the Book of Job, Wittenb. 1811, 8vo. 


Jun. Fri. Winzer, De Philos. Morali in libro Sapientiæ, 
quæ vocatur Salomonis, exposita, Viteb. 1811, 4to. 


C. Frip. STAuDLIN, Comment. de Prophetar. Hebræor. Doc- 
trina Morali, Gott. 1798, 4to. 


+ J. Jaun’s Bibl. Archeology, Vienna, 1796, second edition, 
1817-18. 


+ Laz. BEN Davin, On the Religion of the Hebrews before 
Moses, Berlin, 1812, 8vo. 


+ Puit. Burrmany, Dissertation on the two first Mythi of 
the Mosaic History, etc. in the Berliner Monatsschrift, 1804, 
Nos. III and IV, and 1811 No. III. 


{+ Puiz. Butrmann, On the Mythos of the Deluge, Berlin, 
1812, 8vo. 


The Phoenicians. 


SANCHONIATHO, and the authors who wrote upon him.  Frag- 
ments of Books attributed to him in Euses. Preeparat. Evangel. 
Eikd. 

SANCHONIATHO, Phoenician History translated from the first 
book of Eusebius, etc. with a continuation, etc. by Eraros- 
THENES Cyrenzeus; with historical and chronological remarks 
by R. CumBErLAND, Lond. 1720, 8vo. 


H. Dopwezr’s Appendix concerning Sanchoniathon’s Phceni- 
cian History, Lond. 1691, 8vo. 


D. J. Barer, De Pheenicibus eorumque studiis et inventis, 
Jena, 1709, 4to. 


J. Micu. Wetnricu, De Phoenicum Litteratura, Meininge, 
1714, 4to. 


See also + Herren (Ideen, etc. I, 2), and + Mtnrer, Religion 
of the Carthaginians, Copenh. 1821, with | BELLERMANN, on the 
Phoenician and Punic Coinage, Berlin, 1812-16. 


74. The Phoenicians, a commercial people, served, 
E 
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through their continual intercourse with other nations, to 
disseminate widely a knowledge of the discoveries effected 
in the arts and sciences. Nevertheless, their mercan- 
tile habits restricted” their own knowledge to the mari- 
time art and the mathematics. The history and the doc- 
trines of Sanchoniatho® and of Ochus (Mochus, Mos- . 
chus), are, at the present time, matters of much dispute. 
The cosmogonies attributed to them, as well as the popular 
religion of the Phoenicians, are eminently material. Po- 
sidonius, the Stoic, cites Moschus as the first inventor of 
the doctrine of atoms. See SExT. Empire. adv. Mathem. 
IX, 363, and Straso, Geog. XVI, p. 757. 


First Civilization of the Greeks, their Mythological and 
Poetical Traditions. 


See, above, § 38, 1, b. 


Dr Pauw, Recherches Philosophiques sur les Grecs, Berlin, 
1787, 4 vols. 8vo. 


BarTHELEMY, Voyage du Jeune Anacharsis en Grèce. 


+ J. D. Hartmann, Essay towards a History of the Civiliza- 
tion of the principal Nations of Greece, Lemgo, 1796, 1800, 2 
vols. 8vo. 


Curist. Gotttop HEYNE, De causis Mythorum veterum 
Physicis, in Opusc. Acad. tom. I. 


+ C. Fr. Creuzer, Symbolik (above § 66). 


+ F. W. J. Scuzttine, On the Mythi, Traditions, and Philo- 
sophical Maxims of the first epochs of the World; in the Me- 
morabilien of Pauzus, No. V. 


+ H. E. G. Paurus, Chaos, a Poetic Fable, and not an era 
of physical cosmology. In his Memorabilien, No. V. 


+ Fr. Ast, On the Chaos of the Greeks, in the Journal of 
Arts and Science, 1808, vol. I, part. 2. 


75. Greece was gradually rescued from barbarism, and 
advanced to a state of civilization, by the means of fo- 
reigners. Colonies from Egypt, Phoenicia, and Phrygia, 
introduced inventions and arts, such as agriculture, music, 
religious hymns, fabulous poems, and mysteries. It can- 
not be doubted that, in like manner, a great number of re- 


n Prato, De Repub. IV, p. 359. 9 About 1200 B.C (?). 


CS; 
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ligious opinions and ideas must have migrated from Egypt 
to Greece. The only question is the degree of influence 
we should allow to these adventitious materials, the man- 
ner in which they became naturalized in their new coun- 
try, and how far they were lost, or not, in the civilization 
and mental culture which they contributed to form. It is 
true that the Greeks possessed not only a rare aptitude 
for literature, but also a high degree of intellectual ori- 
ginality, the consequence of which necessarily was, that 
whatever they acquired from foreign nations speedily as- 
sumed among them a new and original character; the 
more so, because there was no sacerdotal race, no division 
into castes, no despotic authority to obstruct the ad- 
vances of society and the development of the mental 
powers. 

The religion of the Greeks, notwithstanding the sensi- 
ble forms which it assumed in most of its mythi (the mean- 
ing of which was indeterminate), presented a subject-mat- 
ter to engage and exercise the curiosity of the human mind. 
The poets laid hold on these materials,and employed them 
with unrivalled success. By these latter a sort of national 
education was established, addressing itself in part to the 
understanding, in part to the senses, which served as an 
introduction to scientific pursuits. Among those who in 
this respect exerted the greatest influence, was Orpheus’ ; 
by his religious hymns, his imaginations respecting cos- 
mogony; by the introduction of mysteries, and by certain 
moral precepts™. Museus, by his poetic description of 
the region of the dead,—Homer”, by his national epic 


1 About 1250 B.C. (?) 

m De Orpheo atque de Mysteriis Ægyptiorum, auctore K. Lycxe, Hafnie, 
1786, 8vo. Cf. Jos. Gorrros Scuneiper, Analecta Critica, Trajecti ad Via- 
drim, 1777, 8vo. (Fasc. I. sect. 4.) Wacner, Mythol. sect. 344, sqq. 

C. A. Losecx, De Carminibus Orphicis, Diss. I. Regiomont. 1824. 

G. H. Borne, Orpheus Poetarum Græcorum antiquissimus, Gott. 1825, 

On the Mysteries, see Euses. Præpar. Evan. II, 3, p.61; Meiners Verm. 
Phil. Schriften, Th. ITI, § 164, ff; S. Crorx, Recherches Hist. et Critiques sur 
les Mystères, 2nd ed.ed. Dr Sacy, 2 vols. Paris, 1817 ; and Lo8rcx, De Mys- 
teriorum Græcorum Argumentis, Diss. J, III, Regiomont. 1820, 4to ; with the 
Mythological works of Creuzer, Baur, and Voss, mentioned above. 

4 About 1000 B.C. (7) 
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poems, which present a faithful picture of the manners 
of ancient Greece, and contain a multitude of mythological 
recitals °,—Hesiod?, by the collection he made of the sa- 
cred mythi (forming a system of theogony and cosmogony,) 
and by originating a great number of new ideas on mo- 
rals 4,—-Epimenides of Crete’, and Simonides* of Ceos, . 
with the lyric and gnomic poets, and the authors of fables 
(Æsop), belong to the same class, as having rendered 
to their country the like services *. 


Gnomic, or Sententious Philosophy. 


C. G. Heynz, De Zaleuci et Charondæ Legibus atque insti- 
tutis. In his Opusc. Academ. tom. II. 


+ On the Legislation of Solon and Lycurgus, in the Thalia 
of ScHILLER, 1790, No. XI. 


° Cur. Gro8. Heyne, De Origine et Causis Fabularum Homericarum. 
Nov. Comment. Soc. Scient. Gott. vol. VII. 

+ J. F. Roruz, On Homer’s Idea of a Supreme Deity, Gorlitz, 1768, 4to. 

C. Guit. Hatsxart, Psychologia Homerica, Züllichau, 1796, 8vo. 

K. H. W. Vôrcxer, On the duyy and eidwrov of the Iliad and Odyssey, 
etc., Giessen, 1825, 4to. 

Fr. Guru. Sturz, De Vestigiis Doctrine de Animi Immortalitate in Homeri 
Carminibus, Prolusiones I—ITI, Gere, 1794—1797, 4to. 

Jo. Dan. Scuutze, Deus Mosis et Homeri comparatus, Lips. 1799, 4to. 

+ Fracurer, On the Gods of Homer; in the Mém. de l’Acad. des Inscr. 
tom. IV. 

Gust. Gapotin, De Fato Homerico, Abo, 1800, 8vo. 

Jo. Fr. Wacner, De fontibus Honesti apud Homerum, Luneb. 1795, 4to. 

P About 800 B.C. 

4 + L. Wacuter, On the Notions of Hesiod respecting the Gods, the World, 
Man, and his Duties, Rinteln, 1789, 4to. 

+ Wacner, Homer and Hesiod, Sulzb. 8vo. 

Cu. Gros. Heyne, De Theogonia ab Hesiodo condita; in the Nov. Com- 
ment. Soc. Gott. vol. VIII. 

Curu. ArzBERGER, Adumbratio doctrine Hesiodi de origine Rerum, Deo- 
rumque Natura, Erlang. 1794, 8vo. 

+ Letters on Hesiod, by Crruzer and Gop. Hermann, Leips, 1818, 8vo. 

r + C. F, Hernricn, Epimenides of Crete, Leips. 1805, 8vo. 

Per. Geru. Duxerr, Diss. de Simonide Ceo, poeta et philosopho, Ultra- 
jecti, 1768, 4to. 

s See the article Simonipes in Bayxe’s Dictionary. 

t Ur. Axpr. Ruopr, De Veterum Poetarum Sapientià Gnomicä, Hebre- 
orum imprimis et Grecorum, Hafnie, 1800, 8vo. 
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Jo. Fr. Bupper Sapientia Veterum, h. e. Dicta illustriora Sep- 
tem Græciæ Sapientum explicata, Hale, 1699, 4to. 


+ C. Auc. Hrumann, On the Seven Sages; in the Acta Phi- 
losoph. No. X. 


+ Is. pr Larrey, History of the Seven Sages, 2 vols. Rot- 
terdam, 1713-16, 8vo. augmented by the remarks by DELABARRE 
DE BEauMaARrcHAISs, The Hague, 1734, 2 vols. 8vo. (French). 


76. In the legislative systems of the Greeks, particu- 
larly those of Lycurgus, Zaleucus, Charondas, and So- 
lon, we observe a high sense of liberty, a profound ob- 
servation of the human heart, and great political pru- 
dence and experience. The sentences of the Seven Wise 
Men", and the ancient Gnomic poets, contain, it is true, 
nothing more than rules of practical wisdom, expressed 
with energy and conciseness; but they evince, even at 
this early period, an advancement in civilization, and a 
ripeness of intellect for the pursuits of science; whenever 
an occasion should present itself to facilitate their prose- 
cution. 


J. Conn. Durit Diss. de recondita Veterum Sapientia in Poetis, Altdorf 
1655, 4to. 

Ex. Weinenmaierr Diss. de Poetarum Fabulis Philosophie involucris, 
‘Ulme, 1749, 4to. 

Cur. Gros. Heyne, Prog. quo disputantur nonnulla de Efficaci ad Disci- 
plinam publicam privatamque vetustissimorum Poetarum doctrina moràli, 
Gotting. 1764, 4to. 

" From the XLth to the LVIIth Olympiad. 


PART THE FIRST. 


FIRST PERIOD. 


GREEK AND ROMAN PHILOSOPHY. 


FROM THALES TO JOHN OF DAMASCUS; i.e. FROM 
600 YEARS B.C. TO THE END OF THE EIGHTH 
CENTURY. 


Progress of the understanding towards knowledge, but 
without a clear perception of the principles which should 
direct it. 


77. The Greeks, who had derived from foreigners the 
first seeds of civilization, distinguished themselves above 
all the other nations of antiquity, by their taste for poetry, 
for the arts and sciences. ‘The position of their country, 
their religion, their political constitution, and their love 
of liberty, contributed to develop, in all its originality and 
grandeur, the native genius of their country. They thus 
were betimes matured for philosophy, and engaged in 
the pursuit of it, even from the earliest date of their po- 
litical liberty (§ 75). 


78. A philosophical spirit having been once awakened 
among the Greeks, continued to extend its dominion. 
They devoted their attention to the most important ob- 
jects of science (theoretically and practically); introduced 
method into their researches, forming a system of scepti- 
cism in opposition to dogmatism, and rarely failing to 
apply these speculative inquiries to purposes of real life. 
The wise men of Greece have justly been regarded by 
succeeding ages as models; as well for their spirit of re- 
search and investigation, as for the results to which these 
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have led, both in the manner and the matter of their phi- 
losophic inquiries ; but above all for a certain character 
of elegance and urbanity, and a command of philosophical 
language, which satisfies at once the judgment and the 
taste. 


79. Their philosophy did not arrive at this perfection 
at once ; it began by disjointed speculations on the ex- 
ternal world. The habit of reflection which grew out 
of these first essays; the diversity ofthe results at which 
they arrived; and the continually increasing sense of a 
want of unity and harmony in their conclusions, recalled 
wandering speculation to the contemplation of the human 
mind, as the ultimate source of all certain knowledge ; 
and philosophy became more enlarged, more methodical, 
and more systematic. In after times, the discord of 
different systems; the prevalence of a subtile scepti- 
cism; the oppression of the understanding under a load 
of historical erudition, eventually diverted the mind from 
the investigation of its own properties; till the philoso- 
phers of Greece, having borrowed from those of the 
East some of their opinions, in the hope of attaining to 
something like positive knowledge, fell, instead, into syn- 
cretism and mysticism*. It is true that the passionate 
enthusiasm which mixed itself up with this later philo- 
sophy, belonged in part to the natural character of the 
Greeks. 


80. The history of Grecian philosophy may, therefore, 
be divided into three periods analogous to the ages of 
man; his youth—his maturity—and his decrepitude. Pe- 
_riod the first: an ardent spirit of speculation, but with 
limited views and deficient in system; from Thales to 
Socrates, i.e. from 600 to 400 B.C. Period the second: 
a spivit of inquiry more universal, more systematic; both 
dogmatical and sceptical ; from Socrates to the union of 


the Porch and the Academy, i.e. from 400 to 60 B.C. Pe- 


a [The force of these terms, as used by the author, will be sufficiently ex- 
plained in the course of the work. Trans. | 
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riod the third: cultivation of Greek philosophy by the 
Jews and the Romans, and its declension ; philosophical 
learning, without a philosophical spirit; sceptical spe- 
culations under a more learned aspect, but speedily lost 
in mystical and enthusiastical fancies, and destroyed by 
the union of Grecian literature with that of the Orientals. 
Prevalence of Christianity, from Æresidemus to John of 
Damascus; i. e. from the year 60 B.C. to the eighth 
century *. 


Authorities for the history of Grecian philosophy. 


81. These are twofold; direct and indirect. The first 
are the works of the philosophers themselves, of which 
only a portion have come down to us entire, and for the 
most part consist of unconnected fragments, which have 
inflicted on the learned a prodigious deal of labour to ar- 
range and illustrate them. The indirect sources consist in 
notices and information respecting the lives, the doctrines, 
and labours of the philosophers, which are to be found in 
subsequent writers of whatever description; whether pre- 
sented to us in detached and unconnected pieces, or in a 
more complete form, and with a systematic arrangement. 
To this class belong: Ist. The writings of philosophers 
which contain accounts of the theories of their prede- 
cessors; among others, the works of Plato, Aristotle, 
Cicero (§ 180), Seneca, Plutarch (§ 185), Sextus Empi- 
ricus (§ 189, sqq.), Simplicius (§ 220). 2dly. The collec- 
tions of Diogenes Laertius’, Philostratus‘, Eunapius 4, 


@ Consult also + Asr, Epochs of Greek Philosophy, in the Europa of Fr. 
Scuuecet, vol. II, No. II. 

b Diocenes Laertius, De Vitis, dogmatibus et apophtegmatibus clarorum 
Philosophorum, cura Marc. Merzomir, Amst. 1692, 2 vols. 4to. Cura P. 
Dax. Loxcozrt, Cur. Regn., 2 vols. 1739, 8vo. Lips. 1759, 8vo. 

¢ Frav. PairosrraTi Vite Sophistarum in Philostratorum Operibus, Gr. 
et Lat. c. not. OLtearis, Lips. 1709, fol. 

d Eunapi Vite Philosophorum et Sophistarum, ed. Junius, Antwerp, 
1568, 8vo. Ed. Comme in, Heidelb. 1596, 8vo. Ed. Scuorr, Geneve, 1616, 
8vo. 
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The history of philosophy ascribed to Galene, and that of 
Origen’; with the collections of the Pseudo-Plutarch’, 
and of Stobzeus®. Sdly. The works of other Greek and 
Latin authors, such as Athenzus', Aulus Gellius*, Ma- 
crobius', Suidas™. 4thly. The writings of the eccle- 
siastical Fathers; Clemens Alexandrinus, Origen, Euse- 
bius, Lactantius, Augustine (§ 232), Nemesius, Photius 


(§ 235). 


CHAPTER FIRST. 


FROM THALES TO SOCRATES (FIRST PERIOD OF 
GRECIAN PHILOSOPHY). 


Partial and Unsystematic Speculation. 


Hewnr. STEPHANI Poesis Philosophica, Paris, 1573, 8vo. 
"HOiKn rofnois seu Gnomici Poetæ Græci, ed. Bruncx. Argent, 
1784, 4to. And the Works on the Seven Sages and the Legisla- 
tors of the Greeks. 


€ Craupir Gareni Liber zepi du\océpov toropiac, in Hippocratis et Galeni 
Operibus ex edit. Carrert, tom. II, p. 21, seq. 

f OniGENIs pu\ocopobueya in Jac. Gronovit Thes. Antiq. Græc., tom. X. 
(Also published by), 

Jo. Cupu. Wourr, Compendium Historia Philosophice Antique sive Phi- 
losophumena que sub Origenis nomine circumferuntur, Hamb. 1706—1716, 
8vo. 

£ Prurarcaus, De placitis Philosophorum, sive de Physicis Philosophorum 
decretis, ed. Cur. Dan. Beck, Lips. 1787, 8vo. 

h Jou. Stopz: Ecloge Physice et Ethice, ed. A. H. L. Herren, Gott. 
1792—1801, 2 parts in 4 vols. Sermones, Francf. 1781, fol. Ed. Nic. 
Scuow, Lips. 1797, 8vo. 

i Atsenai Deipnosophistarum, libri XV, ed. CasauBon, Lugd. 1657— 
64, 2 vols. fol. Jo. Scuweicnæuser, Argent. 1801—7, 14 vols. 8vo. 

k + Fragments of the History of Ancient Philosophy, drawn from the Nights 
of Autus Gexuius, Lemgo, 1785, 8vo. 

Noctes Attice, Hexr. Srepx. 1585. Gronov. Lugd. Batav. 1706, 4to. etc. 

1 Macrosir Saturnal. ed. Jac. Gronovius, Lugd. Bat. 1670, 8vo. Ed. 
ZEUNE, Lips. 1774, 8vo. 

™ The modern works on the history of philosophy among the Greeks, have 
been mentioned, $ 38, I, a and b, 
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Scipio AquiLIANUS, De placitis Philosophorum ante Aristote- 
lem, Milan, 1615, 4to. Op. GE. Monatis, Venet. 1620, 4to. 
Ed. Car. Pui. Brucker, Lips. 1756, 4to. 


+ D. Trepemann, First Philosophers of Greece, Leips. 1780, 
8vo. 


+ G. Gust. FULLEBorN, On the History of the first ages of 
Grecian Philosophy. In his Collection, Fasc. I. : 


J. Gorrz. Buxze, Comment. de Veterum Philosophorum Græ- 
corum ante Aristotelem conaminibus in arte Logica invenienda et 
perficiendà. Comment. Soc. Scient. Gott. tom. X. 


Friep. Bouterwek, De primis Philosophorum Græcorum de- 
cretis Physicis. Comment. Soc. Gott. tom. IT, 1811. 


See also the works enumerated above, § 75, on the Greek My- 
thology, particularly on OrRPHEUSs, Homer, and Hesiop, and the 
Gnomic poets. 


82. A spirit of philosophical research first manifested 
itself in some rude attemps in Ionia, made at the pe- 
riod when this country, colonized from Greece, enjoyed 
the utmost prosperity. ‘Thence it extended to some of 
the neighbouring colonies; subsequently into Magna 
Grecia, until the conquests of the Persians and the 
troubles of southern Italy compelled it to take refuge in 
Athens; from which, as a centre, intellectual civilization 
was disseminated, and, as it were, radiated over the whole 
of Greece. 


83. The starting-point of philosophy was the question 
concerning the origin and the elementary principle of the 
world: the resolution of which was attempted after the 
experimental method by the Zonic school; and the formal 
method by the Pythagoreans. The Eleatic school op- 
posed to each other the experimental and intellectual sys- 
tems; which were combined by the Atomistic philoso- 
phers. Last of all came a Sophistical school, which 
threatened to destroy all belief, religious and moral. 


84. But this progress of investigation was a sort of 
prelude to a more scientific philosophy, which by and by 
turned from the external object to the internal subject : 
from the world without tothe mind within. Philosophical 
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reflection, discarding poetical fictions, applied itself to 
practical purposes, by the discovery of moral and political 
apothegms, for a long time delivered in verse ( Gnome, 
whence philosophia gnomica sive Sententiaria; cf. § 75-76). 
In theory, men wandered, went from one hypothesis to 
another, until, in the end, they endeavoured to substitute 
for these a system of metaphysical knowledge. ‘The 
earliest philosophers were solitary, and without a school 
(Pythagoras nevertheless being an exception). Their no- 
tions were disseminated at first by oral tradition; subse- 
quently by writings; which gradually disengaged them- 
selves from poetic fictions. 


I. Speculations of the Ancient Ionians. 


+ H. Rirrer, History of the Ionian Philosophy, Berlin, 1821, 
8vo. 


BouTERwEKx, Dissertation referred to above, at the head of 
§ 82. 


Thales. 
+ Tue ABBE DE CANAYE, Inquiry respecting the Philosophy 
of Thales, in the Mémoires de l’Acad. des Inscript. tom. X. 


Cur. Ars. DoEDERLINI Animadversiones Historico-criticæ de 
Thaletis et Pythagoræ Historica ratione, 1750, 8vo. 


Goporr. PLoucauerT, Dissert. de Dogmatibus Thaletis Milesii 
et Anaxagoræ Clazomenii, etc. Tubing, 1763 ; and in his Com- 
ment. Philos. Select. 


Gzies. Cupu. Harwes, Tria Programmata de Thaletis Doc- 
trina, de Principio Rerum, imprimis de Deo, ad illustrandum Ci- 
ceronis de Nat. Deor. locum, lib. I, 10, Erlang. 1780-84, folio. 


J. Frip. FLaTT, Diss. de Theismo Thaleti Milesio abjudi- 
cando, T'ub. 1785, 4to. 


+ Gozss, On the System of Thales. See above, at the head 
of § 2. 

85. Thales (600 B. C.), of Miletus, the most flourish- 
ing commercial city of Ionia, improved himself by travel, 
was possessed of some mathematical and astronomical 
knowledge, and was ranked by his fellow-citizens among 
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the Seven Sages. He was the first Grecian who dis- 
cussed, on principles of reason, the origin of the world. 
Water (ep); or humidity*, was in his opinion (formed 
in consequence of some experimental observations very 
partial in their nature) the original element (4x7), whence 
all things proceeded”; and spirit, we, the impulsive prin- 
ciple. He observed the attractive power of the magnet 
and, consistently with his theory, supposed the stone to 
have a soul. Every thing is full of the divinity’. It is 
not exactly known in what manner Thales associated the 
spiritual parts of his system with his material principle. 
Accordingly, the discussions which his theism has occa- 
sioned commenced at a very early epoch*. Among other 
sentences, they attribute to him yw ceavrdy. 


Anaximander and Pherecydes. 


+ The Aspe DE CANAYE, Inquiry concerning Anaximander, ~ 
in the Mémoires de l’Acad. des Inscript. tom. X. 

+ Fr. ScHLErERMACHER, Dissertation on the Philosophy of 
Anaximander, in the Memoirs of the Royal Academy of Sciences 
of Berlin, 1804-11, Berlin, 1815, 4to. 

+ H. Rirrer, The work referred to above, and the article 
Anaximander, IVth part of the Encyclopedia published by 
Erscu and GRUBER. 

Puerecypis fragmenta e variis scriptoribus collegit, etc. com- 
mentationem de Pherecyde utroque philos. et historico præmisit 
Fr. Guin. Sturz, Gera, 1789, 8vo. second edition, 1824. 

+ Heixius, Dissertation on Pherecydes, in the Mémoires de 
Acad. Roy. des Sciences, Berlin, V, 1747. 

+ See also the work of TIEDEMANN mentioned above, at the 
head of § 82, p. 172, sqq. 


86. Anaximander ®, a Milesian like Thales, and a friend 
of that philosopher, chose as the basis of his argument, 
on the same subject, not analogy, but an assumed philoso- 
phical principle. The primary essence he asserted to be 
infinite (arepov), comprehending all things, and divine (7 


a J. H. Mixer, De Aqua, principio Thaletis, Alid. 1719, 4to. 
b Aristor. Metaph. I, 3. De Ceelo, II, 13. 

€ Aristot. De Anima, I, 2,5. Cf, De Mundo, VI. 

4 Cicero, De Nat. Deor. I, 10. 

e About 610 B. C. 
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de%y), without, however, more exactly defining it". Ac- 
cording to some he attributed to this divine nature an es- 
sence altogether distinct from the elements; according 
to others, he made it something intermediate between 
water and air. It is only in infinity that the perpetual 
changes of things can take place; from infinity, opposites 
detach themselves by a perpetual movement, and in like 
manner continually return to the same. By this principle 
the heavens and the earth subsist: with respect to which 
Anaximander did not content himself with astronomical 
speculations only. Every thing which is contained in 
infinitude (73 depo), is subject to change, itself being 
unchangeable *. Such also was the doctrine, with some 
slight differences, of his contemporary, (but younger than 
himself), Pherecydes of Syros; who recognised as the 
eternal principles of all things Jupiter (Zed; or aide), Time, 
and the Earth. It appears also that he attempted an ac- 
count of the origin of the celestial bodies and of the hu- 
man race, and that he believed the soul to be immortal?. 
Anaximander and Pherecydes were the first philosophers 
who committed their thoughts to writing. 


Anaximenes. 


Dan. Grotu (pres. J. ANpr. Scumipt), Diss. de Anax- 
imenis Psychologia, Jen. 1689, 4to. 


87. Anaximenes, of Miletus’, followed the doctrine of 
his friend and teacher Anaximander; but instead of the 
indeterminate &reyoy of the latter, certain observations, 
though partial and limited, on the origin of things and 
the nature of the soul, led him to regard the air (a7p) as 
the primitive element. In after time, Diogenes of Apol- 


f Dioc. Laert. II, 1. 

s Anisror, Physic. I, 4, 5; III, 4—7; and Simexic, Comment. in Phys. 
p-6; and De Ceelo, p. 151. 

h Aristot. Metaph. XIV, 4. Dioc. Larrt. I, 119. Cic. Tusc. Qu..i, 16; 

i Flourished about 557 B. C. 

k Arnisror. Metaph. I, 3. Simpuic. in Phys. Arist. p. 6 et 9. Crc. 
Acad. Quest. II, 37. Prurarcn. De plac. Philos. J, 3. Sros. Eel. I, p. 
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lonia, revived and improved upon this system ; in which 
we may already observe a more enlarged view of nature, 
and a freer exercise of the understanding. 


II. Speculations of the Pythagoreans. 


Authorities : besides Plato and Aristotle, and the Pythagorean 
Fragments, particularly those of Philolaus : 


Pythagoræ Aurea Carmina. Timæus Locrus. Ocellus Lu- 
canus. Porphyrius de Vita Pythagoræ, ed. Conr. RITTERSHUSIUS, 
Altd. 1610, 8vo. See also yovcea ery, in the Sententiosa vetus- 
tissimorum Gnomicorum opera, tom. I. ed. Guanporr, Lips. 
1776, 8vo. and in the Collection of Bruncx. 


JamBiicu1t De Vita Pythagorica liber Gr. cum vers. Lat. Ulr. 
Obrechti notisque suis edid. Lupotr Kurstrrus, acced. Matcuus 
sive Porpuyrius De Vita Pythagore cum not. L. Hotstenn et 
Conrad. Rittrersuusi, Amstelod. 1707, 4to. ed. THroprn. 
Kirstine, Lips. 1815, 8vo. p. I and II. 


Pythagoræ Sphæra Divinatoria de decubitu zegrotorum; and 
the Epistole Pythagoræ, in the Opusc. Myth. Phys. of GALE, p. 
735, sqq. 

Socratis et Socraticorum, Pythagore et Pythagoricorum, que 
feruntur Epistolæ, ed. OrELLIvs, 1816, 8vo. 


Ricu. Bentiett, Dissert. de Phalaridis, Themistoclis, Socratis, 
Euripidis, aliorumque Epistolis, in Latin. sermonem convertit 
J. D. A. Lenner, Groning, 1777, 4to. Et, Bentiem Opuscula 
Philologica, Dissertationem in Phalaridis Epistolas et Epistolam 
ad J. Mriu1um complectentia, Lips. 1781, 8vo. 


+ Meiners, History of the Sciences in Greece and Rome, 
tom." 10e 6 7: 


+ Meiners, Dissertation on the Authenticity of some works of 
the Pythagorean School in the Bibliotheca Philol. tom. I, No. V. 


+ Trepremann, Early Philosophers of Greece, p. 188, sqq. 


W. Lioyp, A Chronological Account of the Life of Pythagoras, 
and of other Famous Men his Contemporaries, with an Epistle to 
Dr. Bentley, etc., Lond. 1699-1704, 8vo. 


Henr. Donwerrr Exercitationes due, prima de ætate Pha- 
laridis, altera de ætate Pythagoræ, Lond. 1699-1704, 8vo. 


Dissertations sur l’Epoque de Pythagore, par DE Lanauze et 
Freret, dans les Mém. de l’Acad. des Inscript. tom. XIV. 


296. Sexr. Emp. Hyp. Pyrrh. III, 30; Adv. Mathem. VII, 5 ; IX, 360. 
Diroc. Lasrr. Il, 3. 
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Berea € 


Gr. Lup. HamsBercer, Exerc. de Vita et Symbolis Pythagoræ, 
Vitemb. 1676, 4to. 


Dacrer, La Vie de Pythagore, ses symbols, ses vers dorés, 
etc. Par. 1706, 2 vols. 12mo. 


Cupx. Scuraper, Diss. de Pythagora, in qua de ejus Ortu, 
Præceptoribus et Peregrinationibus agitur, Lips. 1708, 4to. 


Je. Jac. Lenmann, Observatt. ad Histor. Pythagore, Freft. 
et Leips. 1731, 4to. 


M...., Vies d’Epicure, de Platon, et de Pythagore, Amst. 
1752, 12mo. 


+ Frep. Curist. Errscnov, History and Critical Life of Py- 
thagoras, translated from the Danish of PHILANDER von DER 
Weistritz, Kopenhagen, 1756, 8vo. 

+ Ave. E. ZinserLinG, Pythagoras-Apollon, Lips. 1808, 8vo. 

Jou. Scuerrer, De Natura et Constitutione Philosophie Ita- 
licee, Ups. 1664. Edit. II, cum carminibus, Vrfemb. 1701, 8vo. 

+ J. Le Crerc, in his Bibliotheca, tom. X, art. II, p. 79. 


+ H. Rirrer, History of the Pythagorean Philosophy, Ham- 
burg, 1826, 8vo. 


+ Eryn. Reryuoip, On the Pythagorean Metaphysics, Jena, 
1827, 8vo. 


For the ancient works relative to Pythagoras and his Philoso- 
phy, see the + Acta Philos. of Hzumann, part II, p. 370, part 
LV yp. 102: 


88. The difficulties which embarrass this part of his- 
tory and demand the exercise of much critical discernment, 
are,—The want of authentic writings, the abundance of 
those which are apocryphal, the mystery which appears 
to involve every thing belonging to the person, the cha- 
racter, and views of Pythagoras and his society; the diffi- 
culty of discriminating between what was his own, and 
what was borrowed from the Egyptians, or may have 
proceeded from others of his school, and finally, the re- 
establishment of the same school at a later period, under 
different masters, and with somewhat different views. 


89. Pythagoras was born at Samos'; and improved 


1 In 584, according to Meiners. 
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himself by his travels in Greece and Egypt”, and proba- 
bly also by the lessons of Thales and Pherecydes, (whose 
disciple he is said to have been"), as well as by those of 
Anaximander. After having previously attempted to esta- 
blish a school and a species of philosophical congregation, 
at Samos, he founded one (about 527) at Croto, in Italy,. 
whence his school came to be called the Z{alic. Besides 
the improvement of the intellectual, moral, and religious 
capacities of man, this society had also considerable political 
influence ; which circumstance occasioned the ruin of the 
society, about the year 500; and the death of its founder?. 
Pythagoras may justly be esteemed a man remarkable for 
his talents, his discoveries, the elevation of his ideas, and 
the authority he possessed over others; but the ancient 
Greeks and Romans invested him with something more 
than this, amounting to a sort of superstitious reverence. 
He was the first who assumed the name of philosopher. 
See Cic. Tusc. Quest. V, 3,4. Dioc. Larrt. VIII, 8, 
ana I, 12. 


90. He investigated the principles of the mathematical 
sciences; particularly of Arithmetic, Geometry, Music, 
and Astronomy; his discoveries in which are of them- 
selves sufficient to immortalise his name. He ascribed 
an occult power to words and numbers?; and the science 
of arithmetic, which he considered as the key to the mathe- 
matics, he looked upon as containing also the essence of 
all philosophical knowledge?. From this principle he was 
led to adopt a sort of Mathematical Philosophy, which 
gave to his school also the name of Mathematical. We 
possess only fragments of the speculations of his school 
on these subjects ; in which we are not enabled to distin- 
guish the hand of the master from that of his disciples. 


m Fr. Bupper Diss. de Peregrinationib. Pythagore, Jena, 1692, 4to.; and 
in his Analect. Hist. Philos. 

n Dioc. Lagre, 1, 116, sqqg.° Cre. De Div. 1,13. 

° About 504, according to Meiners ; according to others 489 B.C. 

P Æzran. Var. Hist. LV, 17. Jamsezren. c. 10, 

4 Artstor, Metaph, I, 5. 
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§ 91. 


On the subject of the Pythagorean numbers, see Jac. BRUCKER, 
Convenientia Numerorum Pythagoræ cum Ideis Platonis, Miscell. 
Hist. Philos. 


De Numerorum, quos Arabicos vocant, vera origine Pythago- 
rica commentatur Conr. MannerT. Norimb. 1801, 8vo. 


+ C. A. BranDis, On the Doctrine of Numbers of the Pytha- 
goreans and Platonists (in the Rhen. Mus. of Hist. Philos. etc. 
1828, No. II, s. 208). . 


Amar. Wenpt, De rerum principiis secundum Pythagoreos 
Comment. Lips. 1827, 8vo. 


Numbers were defined by the Pythagoreans to be the 
principles (airiu) of all things‘; this school being dis- 
posed by their mathematical studies to make the system 
of external things subordinate to that of numbers, agree- 
ably to their axiom, puni ceiver ta Gra tov àuôuëy". Num- 
bers are equal and unequal, deri and zegrro/; the ele- 
mentary principle of the latter being-unity (uovés), that of 
the former duality (èvés). Unequal numbers are limited 
and complete ; equal ones unlimited and incomplete. 
The abstract principle then of all perfection is unity and 
limitation (+2 rereoaouéror); that of imperfection, duality, and 
indeterminateness (73 @regov), ‘The ten elementary num- 
bers which are represented in the tetractys*, and which 
embrace a complete system of numeration, contain also 
the elements of a perfect system of nature. (See Arist. 
Met. I, 5). In this instance they applied the theory of 
numbers to explain the natures and substances of things, 
as, in others, to illustrate their formation and origin. But 
on this subject, we are acquainted only with subsequent 
essays, and belonging to a later school‘. 


92. On the World and the Deity. ‘The Pythagoreans, 


4 Arist. Metaph. I, 3. Jampricu. Vit. Pythag. c. xii, p. 120, ex Hera- 
clide Pontic. 

r Arist. Metaph. I, 5,6; XII, 6, 8. 

s Sext. Empir. Adv. Math. IV, 3. 

J. Gro. Micnaetis, Diss. de Tetracty Pythagorica, Francof. ad Viad. 1735. 
Eru. Weiciz, Tetractys Pythagorica. 

t Sextus, Adv. Mathem. X, 249, sqq. 
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like their predecessors, considered the world to be a har- 
monious whole (xéœuos) ; consisting, according to a system 
of Decades, of ten great bodies revolving around a com- 
mon centre, agreeably to harmonious laws; whence the 
music of the spheres“, and their explanation of the sym- 
bolical lyre of Apollo. The centre, or central fire (the 
sun), in other words, the seat of Jupiter, Aids dkos guider, 
is the most perfect object in nature, the principle of heat, 
and consequently of life; penetrating and vivifying all 
things. According to the same system, the stars also are 
divinities; and even men, nay, the inferior animals have a 
sort of consanguinity with the Divine Being. ‘They con- 
sidered the dæmones as a race intermediate between gods 
and men, and attributed to them a considerable agency 
in dreams and divination; always, however, assigning as 
ultimate causes of all things, destiny and the deity. They 
ennobled their notion of the deity by the attribution of 
certain moral qualities, such as truth and beneficence*. 


93. Doctrine of the Soul. The soul also is a number, 
and an emanation from the central fire’, resembling the 
constellations to which it is allied by its immortality and 
its constant activity; capable of combining with any body, 
and compelled by destiny to pass successively through 
several, ‘This theory of the metempsychosis, borrowed 
(it is probable), from the Egyptians’, Pythagoras ap- 
pears to have combined with the doctrine of moral Retri- 
bution. It is to the Pythagoreans we are indebted for 


“ Auc. Borcku, Disputatio de Platonico Systemate Cœlestium Globorum, 
et de vera indole Astronomie Philolaice, Heidelb. 1810, 4to. 

x Praro Phædon. p. 139, et Hernporr. adh. 1. Pxiurarcu. De Plac. 
Philos. 1,3; 73.11, 4. ‘Droge. VILL, 27. 21. Jawemces  LXXXVI 137, 
sqq- Porruyr. Vità Pythag. 41. Æzran. Var. H. XII, 59. Sros. Ecl. 
Phys. p. 206. 

Coxr. Drerr. Kocn, Diss.: Unum Theol. Pythagor. Compendium, Helmst. 
1710. Micu. Mourcuss, Plan Théologique du Pythagorisme et des autres 
Sectes, Toulouse, 1712, 2 vols. 8vo. 

Y Dioc. LarrT. VIII, 28. 

2 Heropor. II, 123. Arist. De An. I, 3.2 Prutr. De Plac. Philos. 
IV, 7. Jameiion. Vit. Pyth., ¢..24. .Diog.Laper. NUIT, 14/2280, 81. 
Sroz. Ecl. I, 1044, sqq. 
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the first attempt, however rude, at an analysis of the ope- 
rations and faculties of the mind. The understanding, 
and the intellectual faculties (wt; and poéves), they placed 
in the brain; the appetites and the will (vus), in the 
heart*, and distinguished between the rational and ani- 
mal soul. 


94, The doctrine of Pythagoras embraced also the 
question of Hthzcs”; and the fragments of his which we 
possess on this subject contain (in symbolical language), 
many admirable ideas, but of which the principles are not 
sufficiently developed®. Moral good they identified with 
unity—evil with multiplicity. Virtue is the harmony and 
unison of the Soul; (Aristot. Eth. Nicom. II, 5; cf. I, 4. 
Diog. Laert. VIII, 33. Clem. Alex. Strom. IV, c. 23); 
or in other words, szmelitude to God, éuoroyia mpès To 0eïoy, 
Justice they defined to be, d:Oud¢ icdxis io; and Right 


@ Cic. Tusc. Quest. I, 17. Dioe. VIII, 30. Sros. Ecl. Phys., p. 878. 

Ampros. Raopn, Dial. de Transmigratione Animarum Pythagorica, Hafn. 
1638, 8vo. 

Pacanint GaupenTir De Pythagoricà Animarum Transmigratione, Pis. 
1641, 4to. | 

Essay of Transmigration, in defence of Pythagoras, Lond. 1692. 

Guiw. Irnovir De Palingenesià veterum, s. Metempsychosi sic dicta Py- 
thagoricà, Libb. III, Amst. 1733, 4to. 

b Marc. Maprr Diss. (Pres. Jac. Somarrer) de Ethicà Pythagorica, 
Argent. 1653 ; and in the Fragmm. Hist. Philos. of Wixpxeim. 

Maen. Dax. Ometsu Ethica Pythagorica, Altd. 1693, 8vo. 

Frip. Guin. Enxrenrr. Rost, Super Pythagora Virtutem ad Numeros refe- 
rente non revocante, Lips. 1803. 

Fr. Berni Arcana Moralitatis ex Pythagore symbolis collecta, Ferrar. 
1669 ; ed. quartus Paut Pater. Francf. ad M. 1687. 

Jo. Micu. Sonnrac, Diss. de similitudine nostri cum Deo Pythagorico- 
Platonico, Jen. 1699, 4to. 

Fr. Buppet, Diss. De kaOäpoer Pythagorico-Platonica, Hal. 1701, 4to; cf. 
Analect. Hist. Philos. ejusdem. 

Cu. Auc. Rorn, De Examine conscientiæ Pythagorico vespertino, Lips. 
1708, 4to. 

Jo. Friepem. Scunerper, Diss. De ävodw seu ascensu hominis in Deum 
Pythagorico, Hal. 1710. 

Jo. Scuitrert, Diss. de Disciplinà Pythagorica, in his Manuductio Philos, 
Moralis, Jen. 1676, 8vo. 

€ Anist. Eth. Magn. I, 2. 

d Arist. Eth. Nicom. I, 1 ; cf. II, 6; V,5. Dioc. LarrT. VIII, 33. 
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they made to consist in rù évrirerswbés; Friendship was 
made to consist in community of interests, and equality: 
self-murder was condemned by Pythagoras as a crime 
against the gods, and the virtue which he especially com- 
mended was self-command («xaraprusis), But the attention 
of this school was principally engaged, and its disciples 
exercised in a species of ascetic morality, which pervaded 
all their system *. 


95. We are acquainted with but a small portion of 
the writings of the old Pythagorean sect, and these are 
merely commentaries on the opinions of their master. 
The philosophers belonging to it were Aristeus of Croto, 
the successor and son-in-law of Pythagoras, according to 
Jamblichus'; Teleauges and Mnesarchus, sons of Py- 
thagoras; Alemeon of Croto, principally distinguished 
as a naturalist and physician; Æippo of Rhegium, and 
Hippasus of Metapontum; (these two last were allied 
to the Ionic school, by their doctrine of a fundamental 
and elementary principle of nature); Ecphantus of Syra- 
cuse, who inclined to the Atomic school; Clinias, the con- 
temporary of Philolaus, and ÆEpicharmus of Cos, the co- 
median, called also the Megarean and Sicilian, on account 
of his residence at those places. Nothing can be advanced 
with certainty concerning Ocellus the Lucanian£, and 
Timæus of Locri Epizephyrii, and on that account called 
Timeus the Locrian®. The work attributed to the lat- 
ter ! is nothing but an abstract of the Timæus of Plato, 


€ Several symbolical precepts are to be found apud Prurarcu. De Pueror. 
Educ. fin. ; and Droc. Larrrt. VIII, 17. 

f Vita Pythag. 

8 Flourished about 496 B.C. 

h Respecting both, consult + Meiners, Hist. Doctr. de Vero Deo, P. II, p. 
312, sqq. ‘The same, in his + History of the Sciences among the Greeks and 
Romans, vol. I, p. 584. The same, in the + Bibl. Philol. of Gott., vol. I, No. 
I, p. 204; and + Trepemann, Spirit of Speculative Philosophy, vol. I, p. 89. 

i Tlept rc rov koouov Wvyie, printed in the Opusc. Myth. Phys. et Eth. 
of Tuom. GALE, p.539, sqq., and published by D’Arcens, Berlin, 1763, 8vo. 
translated by Banpizr, in the Collection of FUrtzzorn, No. IX,§9. On 
this work, consult + TENNEMANN, System of the Philosophy of Plato, vol. I, 
p- 93. 
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and the authenticity of the treatise on the Universe, 
attributed to Ocellus, is even more unquestionably apo- 
cryphal. Among the most distinguished Pythagoreans 
of a later period should be mentioned, Archytas of 'Ta- 
rentum!, a contemporary of Plato, and Philolaus of 
Croto, or Tarentum™; who became celebrated for his 
system of astronomy, and composed the first treatise of 
his school which was committed to writing", entitled, 
‘The Bacche, or Inspired Women°.” 


96. The doctrine of Pythagoras had great influence 
with the most eminent philosophers of Greece, and, in 
particular, with Plato; from the impression it communi- 
cated to their speculations. Subsequently, however, it 
_became the fashion to call Pythagorean all that Plato, 
Aristotle, and others after them, had added to the doc- 
trines of Pythagoras; even opinions which they them- 
selves had started ; and to this medley of doctrines of va- 
rious origin was superadded a mass of superstitions (§ 184). 


kK Tlepi tHe TOU mavrdc dicewe, first published in the Opusc. of Tu. Gate, 
p. 99, sqq. The same, by Barrzux, with the work of Timaus, Par. 1768, 
3 vols. 8vo; and also separately, by D’Arcens, Berlin, 1792, 8vo; by Ro- 
TERMUND, Leips. 1794, 8vo; and lastly, by Rupotpnr, Ocellus Lucanus de 
Rer. Natura, Græcè ; rec., comment. perpet. auxit et vindicare studuit Auc. 
Friv. Wit. Rupotrpnt, Lips. 1801, 8vo., translated with a Dissertation on 
the Genius of Ocellus, by Barpizr, ap. FUuttesorn, Fasc. X, § 1—8. 

1 See C. G. BarDizr, Epochen, etc., supplement to the first part. The 
same, Disquisitio de Archyta Tarentino, Nov. Act. Soc. Lat. Jen. vol. I, Das 
Tentamen de Archyte Tarentini vita atque operibus a Jos. Navarra con- 
scriptum, Hafn. 1820, 4to. Collection of the pretended Fragments of Archy- 
tas, in the + History of the Sciences by Merners, vol. I, p. 598. 

m The contemporary of Socrates. 

n Concerning this philosopher, see the work of Auc. Borcxn, mentioned 
§ 92, note ; and t The Doctrine of the Pythagorean Philolaus, with the frag- 
ment of his work, by the same, Berl. 1819, 8vo. 

© On the Pythagorean Ladies, see Jamscicu. Vit. Pyth. ed. Kustrer,p, 21. 
Theano is particularly mentioned as the wife or the daughter of Pythagoras. 
Dioc. Larrr. VIII, 42, sqq.; Jamez. 1. c.; in the work of Gare, Opusc. 
Myth., p. 740, sqq., in the Collect. of J. Cupn. Worr, Fragmenta Mulie- 
rum Grecarum prosaica, p. 224, sqq., we find letters attributed to Theano 
and other women of this sect. See also, Fazricrus, Bibl. Gr.; + Wrreranp, 
On the Pythagorean Ladies, in his works, vol. XXIV; Frep. ScaLecex, 
Abhandlung uber Diotima, fourth vol. of his works, Vienna, 1822, 8vo. 
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IT. Speculations of the Eleatic School. 


Liber de Xenophane, Zenone, Gorgia Aristoteli vulgo tributus, 
partim illustratus Commentario a GE. Gust. FuLLesorn, Hal. 
1789, 4to. 


Ge. Lup. Sparpinem Vindiciæ Philosophorum Megaricorum ; — 
subjicitur Commentarius in priorem partem libelli de Xenophane, 
Zenone, et Gorgia, Hal. 1792, 8vo. 


+ J. Gorrrr. Wattuer, The Tombs of the Eleatic Philoso- 
pher unclosed, second edition, Magd. et Leips. 1724. 


Jou. Gorrz. Buntz, Commentatio de Ortu et Progressu Pan- 
theismi inde a Xenophane primo ejus auctore usque ad Spinozam, 
Gotting. 1790, 4to., et Commentt. Soc. Gott. vol. X, p. 157. 


Cur. Auc. Branpis, Commentationum Eleaticarum, p. 1. 
Xenophanis, Parmenidis, et Melissi doctrina e propriis Philoso- 
phorum reliquiis repetita, Alton. 1813, 8vo. 


97. All the philosophers, whom we have hitherto had 
occasion to mention, made experience the basis of their 
arguments, and consequently were led by the evidence of 
their senses to the consideration of the contingent and the 
variable: which it was their endeavour to reconcile with 
the énvariable and absolute, by referring all to the same 
original. We are now called upon to observe the com- 
mencement, at Elea in Italy, of a school which boldly as- 
serted that experience existed only in appearance: that 
the ideas of movement and change were unintelligible ; 
and, by these doctrines, were led to derive all knowledge 
from the mind itself, as the only substantial foundation of 
Truth. The Deity they identified with the Universe. 

All this amounted, as is obvious, to a species of ideal- 
ism and pantheism?, which was imagined by four philoso- 
phers, with the private circumstances of whose lives we 
have not much acquaintance. 


P Idealism is used to denote the theory which asserts the reality of our 
ideas, and from these argues the reality of external objects: Pantheism is the 
opinion that all Nature partakes of the divine essence. 
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Xenophanes. 


Fragments of the Poem of Xenophanes regi quoews, in the Col- 
lection of FutteBorn, No. VII, § 1; and in Branpis Comment. 
(above). 


Tos. Roscumanni Diss. Hist. Philos. (præs. FEuERLIN) de 
Xenophane, Altd. 1729, 4to. 

Drer. TirpEMANN, Xenophanis decreta, Nova Biblioth. Philo- 
log. et Crit. vol. I. fasc. IT. 


+ Fürreporn, Xenophanes, Collection, fase. I, § 3. See 
the works mentioned in the preceding §. 


98. Xenophanes of Colophon was the contemporary of 
Pythagoras, and, about the year 536, established himself 
at Elea or Velia, in Magna Grecia. From the principle 
ex nihilo nihil fit, he concluded that nothing could pass 
from non-existence to existence. According to him, all 
things that really exist are eternal and immutable. On 
this principle he looked upon all nature as subject to the 
same law of unity; & 7d % ka) wav. God, as being the 
most perfect essence, 7ù réytway äoioroy Kal kodriotoy, Is eter- 
nally, One; unalterable, and always consistent with him- 
self; He is neither finite nor infinite, neither moveable nor 
immoveable; he cannot be represented under any human 
semblance; he is all hearing, all sight, and all thought, 
and his form is spherical. ‘he same philosopher (on the 
principle of experience), proposed to explain the multi- 
fariousness of variable essences by assuming, as primitive 
elements, water and earth. He appears to have hesitated 
between the opposite systems of empirism and ration- 
alism, and bewailed the incertitude which he regarded as 
the condition of humanity’. Xenophanes was the first 
to set the example of a philosopher who divested the 


4 Empirism, or experimentalism, it is necessary to bear in mind, would derive 
all our knowledge from experiment, by the avenues of the senses: rationalism, 
on the contrary, from the mind. 

r Arist. de Xenoph. c.3; Met. I. 3,5. Sextus, Hyp. Pyrrh. 1, 224, 
sqq.; III, 228; Adv. Math. VII, 49, sqq. Adxoc d'èmi maou réruKrat, 52, 
110; VIII, 326; X, 313, sqq. Droc. Larrt. IX, 19, sqq. Sros. Ecl. IT, 
p. 14, sqq. ed. Herren. | 
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Deity of the unworthy images under which he had been 
represented *. 


Parmenides. 


Fragments of his Poem rep) gicews, collected by H. StEpHENs. 

FULLEBoRN, Fragments of Parmenides, collected and illus- 
trated, Ziillichau, 1795, 8vo. The same in his Collection, fase. 
Viand VII. The same Fragments, published with those of Em- 
pedocles, by Peyron ; see § 108. (On Parmenides cf. Diog. Laert. 
PX; 215"sqq.). 


J. Brucker, Letter on the Atheism of Parmenides, translated 
from the Latin into French, in the Bibliothèque Germanique, 
tom: AXP p.00. 


+ Nic. Hirer. Gunpiine, Observations on the Philosophy of 
Parmenides, in the GunpLINGIANA, tom. XV, p. 371, sqq. 


+ J. T. Van Der Kemp, Parmenides, Edinæ, 1781, 8vo. 


99. Parmenides of Elea, who travelled with Zeno to 
Athens about 460, enlarged upon the above system. He 
maintained that the understanding alone was capable 
of contemplating Truth; that the senses could afford 
only a deceptive appearance of it. From this principle 
he deduced a twofold system of true and of apparent 
knowledge; the one resulting from the understanding, the 
other from the senses‘. His poem on Nature treated of 
both these systems; but the fragments of it which have 
come down to us make us better acquainted with the for- 
mer than the latter. In the former, Parmenides begins 
with the idea of pure existence, which he identifies with 
thought and knowledge” (never expressly making it the 
same with the Deity), and concludes that non-existence, 
rù wn ov, cannot be possible; that all things which exist 
are one and identical; and consequently that existence 
has no commencement, is invariable, indivisible, pervades 
all space, and is limited only by itself; and consequently 


* Crem. Âzex, ed. Port. p. 714, sqq. 

t Sextus, Adv. Mathem, VII, 111. Arrsr. Metaph. 1,5. Droc. Larrr. 
IX, 22. 

" See Frag. in Fürrerorn, V, 45, 46. 88—91. 93, sqq. 
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that all movement or change exists only in appearance*. 
The manner, notwithstanding, in which objects present 
themselves to our senses is uniform, and is called £a». 
To account for this appearance conveyed by the senses, 
Parmenides assumed the existence of two principles, that 
of heat or light (ethereal fire), and that of cold or dark- 
ness (the earth); the first pervading and active, the 
second dense and heavy; the first he defined to be posi- 
tive, real; and the intellectual element (dmmoveyés); the 
second the negative element, or, a7; or as he preferred 
to style it—a limitation of the former’. From this two- 
fold division he derived his doctrine of changes; which 
he applied even to the phenomena of the mind. 


Melissus. 


ARISTOTELIS liber de Xenophane, Zenone, Gorgia, c. I, 2; et 
SPALDING Comment. ad h. lib. See Bibliogr. § 97; cf. Droc. 
LaErrT. lib. IX, § 24. 


100. Melissus of Samos*, adopted (possibly from the 
teaching of the two last philosophers) the same system of 
idealism, but characterized by greater boldness in his 
way of stating it, and, in some respects, by profounder 
views. What really existed, he maintained, could not 
either be produced or perish; it exists without having 
either commencement or end; infinite, (differing in this 
respect from Parmenides), and consequently, one, inva- 
riable, not composed of parts, and indivisible: which doc- 
trine implies a denial of the existence of bodies, and of 
the dimensions of space. All that our senses present to 


x Parmentpis Fragmenta, in the Collection of Fürrerorx, V, 39, sqq. 
Arist. Physic. I, 2; Metaph. III, 4; Lib. de Xenophane, 4. Prurarcn. 
De Plac. Philos. I, 24. Sexr. Emrir. Adv. Math. X, 46; Hyp. Pyrrh. III, 
65. Srmptic. in Phys. Arist. p. 19 et 31. Sros. Ecl. I, p. 412, sqq. 

Y Simpric. Comment. in Arist. de Ceelo, p. 38, b. 

2 Cic. Acad, Quest. II, 37. Prurarcn. De Plac. II, 7—26; III, 1, 15; 
IV,5; V,7. Sexr. Emprric. IX, 7, sqq. Sros. Ecl. I, p. 500. 510. 516, 
et al. 

à He was distinguished as a statesman and naval commander, and flourished 
about 444 B, C. 
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us (that is to say, the greater part of things which exist), 
is nothing more than an appearance, and is altogether 
beyond the limits of real knowledge’. As for the rela- 
tion between real existence and the Deity, we are igno- 
rant of the sentiments of Melissus on this head; for what 
is reported by Diog. Laert. IX, 24, can be considered . 
as relating only to the popular notions. 


Zeno. 


See the works mentioned in § 97. 


Diet. TieDEMANN, Utrum Scepticus fuerit an Dogmaticus Zeno 
Eleates; Nova Bibliotheca Philol. et Crit. vol. I, fase. 2; cf. 
+ Sruapuin, Spirit of Scepticism, vol. I, 264. 


101. Zeno of Elea, an ardent lover of liberty’, tra- 
velled, with his friend and teacher Parmenides, to Athens, 
about the LXXX. Olympiad“, and appeared in the cha- 
racter of a defender of the idealism of the Eleatic school, 
which could not but seem to people at large strange and 
absurd; endeavouring, with great acuteness, to prove that 
the system of empiric realism is still more absurd°. Ist. 
Because if we admit that there is a plurality of real es- 
sences, we must admit them to possess qualities which are 
mutually destructive of each other, similitude, for example, 
and dissimilitude; unity and plurality; movement and re- 
pose’. 2dly. We cannot form an idea of the divisibility of 
an extended object without a contradiction being involved; 
for the parts must be either simple or compounded; in 
the first of which cases the body has no magnitude, and 
ceases to exist; in the second it has no unity, being at 


b Antst. Phys. I, 2, 3, 4; III, 9; De Ceelo, III, 1; De Sophist. Elench. 
28. Srmpzic. in Physic. Arist. p. 8 et 9. 22. 24, 25; in Arist. de Cœlo, p. 
38, a. Cric. Acad. Quest. II, 37. Sexr. Emp. Pyrrh. Hyp. III, 65; Adv. 
Math. X, 46. Sros. Ecl. I, p. 440. 

€ Prurarcnu. Adv. Colot. ed Reiske, vol. X, p. 630. Droc. Larrr. IX, 
25, sqq. Var: Max. III, 3. 

4d 460 B.C. | 

€ Prato, PARMENIDES, p. 74, sqq. 

f Prato, Phædr. vol. IU, p. 261. Simpzic. in Phys. Arist. p. 30. 
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the same time finite and infinite’. 3dly. Innumerable 
difficulties result (according to Zeno) from the supposi- 
tion of motion in space: if such motion be allowed to be 
possible, the consequence is, that infinite space must, in a 
given time, be traversed. He has acquired great cele- 
brity by his four logical arguments against motion”, and 
particularly by the well-known one named Achilles’. 
Athly. We cannot form a notion of space as an object, 
without conceiving it to be situated in another space, and so 
on ad infinitum*. And in general he denies that the 
absolute unity which the understanding requires as a 
character of real existence, is in any sort to be recognised 
in the objects of the senses’. By thus opposing reason 
to experience, Zeno opened the way to scepticism; at the 
same time laying the foundations of a system of logic, 
of which he was the first teacher™; and employing dia- 
logue”. 


102. The speculations of the Eleatæ (to which Xenia- 
des of Corinth’, also attached himself?), were subse- 
quently pursued in the school of Megara. They did not 
fail to meet with opponents, but their real fallacy was 
not so readily discovered. Plato, by making a due dis- 
tinction between ideas and their objects, approached the 
nearest to the truth. 


IV. Heraclitus. 


Jou. Bonitir Diss. de Heraclito Ephesio, P. I—IV, Schnee- 
berg, 1695, 4to. 


§ Simptice. |. c. 

h Arist. Physic. VI, 9.14. Cf. Prato, Parmenid. l. c. 

i Car. Henr. Erpm. Louse, Diss. (preside Hoffbauer) de Argumentis 
quibus Zeno Eleates nullum esse Motum demonstravit, etc. Hal. 1794, 8vo. 


Morse, Phys IV, 3. 5. 

1 Arist. Metaph. III, 4. Srimpzic. in Phys. p. 30. Srnec. Ep. 30. 

m Prurarcn. Pericles. Sext. Emp. Adv. Math. VII, 7. Dioc. LAERT. | 
IX, 25, 47. 

n Anisr. De Sophist. Elench. c. 10. 

9 Sext. Emp. Adv. Math. VII, 48, 53; VIII, 5, 

P In the fifth century B.C. 
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Gortrr. OLEart Diatribe de Principio rerum Naturalium 
ex mente Heracliti, Lips. 1697, 4to. Ejusdem: Diatribe de 
rerum Naturalium genesi ex mente Heracliti, cbid. 1072, 4to. 


Jo. Upmark, Diss. de Heraclito Ephesiorum Philosopho, Up- 
sal, 1710, 8vo. 

Jou. Marx. Gresnert Disp. de Animabus Heracliti et Hippo- 
cratis, Comm. Soc. Gott. tom. I. 


Cur. Gottitop Hryne, Progr. de Animabus siccis ex Hera- 
cliteo placito optime ad sapientiam et virtutem instructis, Got- 
ting. 1781, fol.; and in his Opuse. Acad. vol. II. 


+ Fr. Scuierermacuer, Heraclitus of Ephesus, surnamed_ 
the Obscure; compiled from the fragments of his work, and the 
testimonies of ancient writers, in the third fasciculus of vol. I, 
of the Muszeum der Alterthumswissenschaften, Berl. 1808, 8vo. 
Cf. the work of Ritter, p. 60, referred to above at the head of 
§ 85; and, in answer to the views of Schleiermacher, THrop. 
L. ErcHnorr, Dissertationes Heracliteæ, partic. 1, Mogunt, 1824, 
Ato. 


103. By his birth Herachktus of Ephesus belonged to 
the Ionian school He was a profound thinker, of an 
inquisitive spirit; and the founder of a sect called after 
him, which had considerable reputation and influence. 
His humour was melancholy and sarcastic, which he in- 
dulged at the expense of the democracy established in his 
native town, and with which he was disgusted. The 
knowledge he had acquired of the systems of preceding 
philosophers (vyeing with one another in boldness), of 
Thales, Pythagoras, and Xenophanes', created in him 
a habit of scepticism of which he afterwards cured him- 
self. ‘The result of his meditations was committed to a 
volume, the obscurity® of which procured for him the 
appellation of cxoreés', He also made it his object to 
discover an elemental principle; but either because his 
views were different, or from a desire to oppose himself 
to the Eleatæ, he assumed it to be fire, because the most 


q He flourished about 500 B.C. 

" According to some, he was the disciple of this philosopher. 

s This work is cited under different titles ; e. g. Movcat, Fragments in 
Henr. Srepn. Poes. Philos. Cf. ScHLEIERMACHER. 

t Dioc. Lazer. IX, 5; et II, 22. Arisr. Rhet. JIL; De Mundo 5, Crc. 
De Nat. Deor. 1,260; Til 143 De Em LS: 
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subtile and active of the elements. re he asserted to 
be the foundation of all things, and the universal agent. 
The universe he maintained to be neither the work of 
gods nor men; but a fire, continually kept alive, but with 
alternations of decay and resuscitation, according to fixed 
laws". Hence he appears to have deduced among others 
the following opinions: 1. The variability, or perpetual 
flux of things (fo4*), wherein also consists the Uéfe of ani- 
mals’. 2. Their formation and dissolution by fire; the mo- 
tion from above and from below; the first by evaporation, or 
&yabvuiaois; and the future conflagration of the universe’. 
3. The origin of all changes, in consequence of two princi- 
ples, viz. discord (méemos, pss), and concord (eipiyn, éuchoyia), 
and their mutual opposition (évayrirns), according to fixed 
laws of fate (éuapuérn®). 4. The principle of force and 
energy he asserted to be the principle also of thought. 
The universe he maintained to be full of souls and de- 
mones, endowed with a portion of this all-pervading fire. 
He maintained the excellence of the soul to consist in its 
aridity, or freedom from aqueous particles—aiy Luxy aoiary 
or coporérn". The soul, he continued, by its consan- 
guinity to the divine mind, is capable, by abstraction, of 
recognising the universal, and the true; whereas by the 
exercise of the organs of the senses, it perceives only what 
is variable and individual. We may remark, that this 


u Aristor. Metaph. I, c. 3, 7; De Mundo, c. 5. Srmpzic. in Phys. 
Arist. p. 6. Crem. Auexanp. Strom. lib. V. 

x Prar. Cratyl. vol. III, ed. Bipont. p. 267. Cf. Theætet. ibid. p. 69. 

Y Prurarcn. De Plac. Phil. I, 23, 27,28. De ei apud Delph. p. 227, 
239. 

z Arist. De Celo, I, 10; Il], 1. Puurarcn. de ei apud Delph. Droc. 
LaeEnt. IX, 8. 

@ Dioc. LarrrT. IX, 7,8, 9. Simpric. in Phys. p. 6. Prat. Sympos. 
ci 

b According to:Srog., Serm. 17, and Asr, on the Phædrus of Plato, c. 
III, ed. Lips. 1810, Ady) Enon duxn codwrarn. On this expression, com- 
pare, besides the works mentioned above, Per. WesseziNG, Obs. de Heracl. 
avn Ÿvxn copwrTärn Kai apiorn, in ej. Observatt. Miscell. Amstelod. vol. V, 
€. LIT, p. 42. 

€ Aristor. De Anima, I, 2, 3. Priurarcu. De Plac. Phil. IV, 3 SEx- 
tus, Adv. Math. VII, 126, sqq. Cf. 249; VIII, 286; Hyr. Pyrren. III, 
230. Sros. Ecl. I, p. 194, sqq. 906. 
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system, with which we are very imperfectly acquainted, 
and which furnished a great many hints to Plato, the 
Stoics, and Ænesidemus, contained many original and 
acute observations; which were applied also to moral 
and political questions. 


V. Speculations of the Atomic School. 


Diog. Larrt. lib. IX, § 30, sqq.; and Bayze’s Dict. art. 
Leucippe. 


104. Leucippus, a contemporary, possibly also a dis- 
ciple of Parmenides‘, opposed the system of the Eleatæ ; 
which he unjustly accused of contradicting itself, by ad- 
vancing the exclusive and narrow doctrine of atoms (the 
corpuscular system*); a doctrine which, agreeably to ex- 
perience, maintained the existence of motion and plu- 
rality'. He asserted also the existence of a matter filling 
space (ré raqpes), and constituting the element of reality ; 
by the division of which we arrive at something indivisi- 
ble, 7d arouov; while at the same time he taught the ex- 
istence of a vacuum (ro xevév); opposed to material reality, 
yet possessing a certain reality of its own®; and endea- 
voured to account for the actual state of the world by the 
union (cvyKpiors OY œuurhxi), and the separation (Scxpicss), 
of material reality, within the limits of this void. Ac- 
cordingly, the elementary principles of this system of 
materialism are the atoms, vacuum, and motion; and we 
recognise in it none but corporeal essences. The atoms, 
the ultimate elements of what is real, are invariable, indi- 
visible, and imperceptible, owing to their tenuity; they oc- 
cupy space, and possess forms infinitely diversified; those — 
which are round possessing also the property of motion. 
It is by their combination or separation (he continues) 


% Flourished about 500 B.C. His birth-place is unknown ; probably Mi- 
letus. 

€ Cf. above, § 74, at the end. 

f Arist. De Generat. et Corrupt. I, 8. 

8 Arist. Phys. IV, 3. 
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that all things have their origin, and are brought to their 
dissolution; their modifications (&\\uéceas) and properties 
being determined by the position and order (@éo1 and 
ré&ic) of these particles; and take place in consequence 
of a law of absolute necessity. The soul itself he defined 
to be nothing but a mass of round atoms ; whence result 
heat, motion, and thought". 


Democritus. 


The fragments of Democritus have been collected by STE- 
PHENS, and are to be found still more complete in ORELLI 
Opusc. Græc. Sententiosa, I, 91, sqq. 


Dioc. Larrt. IX, 34, sqq.; and Bayte, art. Démocrite. 
Jou. Curysost. Macnent Democritus reviviscens, sive Vita 
et Philosophia Democriti, Lugd. B. 1648, Hag. 1658, 12mo. 


Jou. GrupER1t Democritus Abderita Philosophus accuratissi- 
mus, ab injuriis vindicatus et pristine fama restitutus, lid. 
1665, 4to. 


Gotti. Frip. JENICHEN, Progr. de Democrito Philosopho, 
Lips. 1720, 4to. 


Goporr. ProucauerT, De placitis Democriti Abderitæ, Tubing, 
1767, 4to. And in his Commentatt. Philos. sel. 


See also the work of Hitz, mentioned § 151. 


105. Democritus of Abdera'. This ardent inquirer into 
Nature, ill-understood by his countrymen of Abdera, and 
to whom has been attributed by subsequent tradition a 
laughing vein, in opposition to the melancholy of Hera- 
clitus, his contemporary, had been a great traveller for 
the purpose of amassing instruction, and composed several 
works; none of which have come down to us entire. He 
expanded the atomic theory of his master, Leucippus *; 
to support the truth of which he maintained the impossi- 
bility of division ad tnfinttum; and from the difficulty of 


b Arist, De Gen. I, 1,2, 8 ; De Celol, 7; III, 4; Metaph. 1,4; De 
Anima I, c. 2. Srmpuic. in Phys. Arist. p.7. Sros. Ecl. I, p. 160, 306, 
442, 796. 

i Born about 490 or 494 ; according to others, 460 or 470. 

k Arist. De Gen. Anim. 5, 8. 
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assigning a commencement of time, he argued the eternity 
of existing nature, of void space, and of motion’. He 
supposed the atoms, originally similar, to be endowed 
with certain properties such as impenetrability, and a den- 
sity proportionate to their volume. He referred every 
active and passive affection to motion, caused by impact; 
limited by the principle he assumed, that only like can act 
on like”. He drew a distinction between primary mo- 
tion and secondary; impulse and reaction (raamès and ayti- 
ruria); from a combination of which he deduced rotatory 
motion (8). Herein consists the law of necessity (ävéyxn), 
by which all things in nature are ruled”. From the end- 
less multiplicity of atoms have resulted the worlds which 
we behold, with all the properties of immensity, resem- 
blance, and dissimilitude, which belong to them. The 
soul consists (such is his doctrine), in globular atoms of 
fire°, which impart movement to the body. Maintaining 
throughout his atomic theory, Democritus introduced the 
hypothesis of images (#doix); a species of emanation 
from external objects, which make an impression on our 
senses, and from the influence of which he deduced sen- 
sation (aic@yc1s), and thought (noix). He distinguished 
between a rude, imperfect, and therefore false perception, 
and a true one (yyci?). In the same manner, consistently 
with his theory, he accounted for the popular notions of 
the Deity; partly through our incapacity to understand 
fully the phenomena of which we are witnesses, and partly 
from the impressions communicated by certain beings 
(cidoax) of enormous stature, and resembling the human 


1 Arist. De Generat. et Corrupt. 1,2; Physic. VIII, 1; De Generat. 
Anim. II, 6. Droc. Larrr. IX, 44. 

m Artist. De Generat. et Corrupt. I, 7. 

n Arist. De Generat. et Corrupt. I, 7; Physicor. IV, 3. Droc. IX, 45, 
49. Sextus, Adv. Math. IX, 113. Piur. De Decret. Philos. I, 25. Cf. 
Sros. Ecl. I, 394. 

0 Arist. De Anim. I, 2. Prurarcx. De Plac. Philos. IV, 3. 

P Arist. De Anima I, 2,3. PLurarcu. De Plac. Philos. IV, 3, 4, 8, 18, 
19. Arist. De Sensu, c. 4; De Divinat. per Somnum, c.2. Sextus Adv. 
Math. VII, 135, sqq.; VIII, 6, 184; Hyp. Pyrrh. I, 213, sqq. Anisr. Me- 
taph. IV, 5. Crc. De Divin. I], 67. 
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figure, which inhabit the air’. ‘To these he ascribed 
dreams and the causes of divination’. He carried his 
theory into practical philosophy also, laying down that 
happiness consisted in an equability of temperament (c6v- 
mia) ; whence he deduced his moral principles and pru- 
dential maxims*. Democritus had many admirers‘; 
among others, Nessus, or Nessas, of Chios, and the 
countryman of the latter (and according to some his 
pupil), Metrodorus (by whom were propagated certain 
sceptical notions"); Diomenes of Smyrna; Nausiphanes, 
of T'eios, the master of Epicurus; Diagoras of Melos, 
the freedman and disciple of Democritus, who is also 
numbered among the Sophists (§ 109), and was obliged to 
quit Athens*, on account of his reputed atheism; Anax- 
archus of Abdera, the contemporary and friend of Alex- 
ander the Great; and others. It was from Democritus 
that Epicurus borrowed the principal features of his me- 


taphysics. 


VI. Others of the Ionian School, 


Hermotimus and Anaxagoras. 


For the traditions relating to Hermotimus of Clazomenæ, see 
a + Critical Inquiry by Fr. Ave. Carus, in the Collection of 
Fülleborn, fascic. IX, p. 58, sqq. 

+ Hernivus, Dissertations on Anaxagoras, tom. VIII and IX 
of the History of the Royal Academy of Sciences and Belles Let- 
tres of Prussia (French); and in the Magazine of Hissmann, 
tom. V, $ 335, sqq. (Germ.). 


4 Jo. Conr. Scuwarz, Diss. de Democriti Theologià, Cobl. 1718, 4to. 

r Sextus, Adv. Math. IX, 19, 24. Prurarcx. De defectu Oraculor. IX, p. 
326; Vità Æmilii Paulli, II, p.168. Crc. Nat. Deor. I, 12, 43; De Divin. 
bd. 

s Droc. Larrt. IX, 45. Sros. Ecl. II, p.74, sqq. Cic. De Fin. V, 8, 29. 

t Dioc. Lazrr. IX, 58, sqq. 

u Cic. Acad. Quest. 1V, 23. Sextus, Adv. Math. VII, 48, 88. 

x In 415 B.C. 

Y Sexr. Adv. Math. IX, 51, sqq.; Hyp. Pyrrh. III, 218. Mariangelus 
Bonifac. a Revrnen, de Atheismo Diagore. J. Jac. ZimmMERMANNI Epist. 
de Atheismo Evemeri et Diagoræ, in Mus. Brem. vol. I,p.4. Tuxrop. Gorr- 
HOLD THIENEMANN, On the Atheism of Diagoras, apud Fuxzes. fasc. 
XI, No. 2. Cf. p. 57, sqq. ; and Bayze’s Dict., s. h. v. | 

G 
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DE Ramsay, Anaxagoras, ou Système qui prouve l’Immortal- 
ité de l’âme par la matière du Chaos, qui fait le Magnétisme de 
la Terre. La Haye, 1778, 8vo. 

Gop. ProucaueT, A work mentioned above, § 85. 

+ Fr. Ave. Carus, On Anaxagoras of Clazomenæ, and the 
Genius of his Age, in the Collection of Futtexsorn, fascic X. 
The same, Disser. de Cosmo-Theologiæ Anaxagoræ fontibus. . 
Lips. 1797, 4to. 

t J. van Vries, Two Dissert. on the Life of Anaxagoras 
(Dutch), Amsterd. 1806, 8vo. 

J. T. Hemsen, Anaxagoras Clazomenius sive de Vita ejus 
atque Philosophia Disquis. Philos. Hist. Gottig. 1821, 8vo. 


Ritter, Work mentioned above, at the head of § 85. 

Anaxacor® Clazomenii Fragmenta, quæ supersunt, omnia, 
collecta Commentarioque illustrata ab EK. Scuausacu, etc. Lips. 
1827, 8v0 

Sketch of the Life, Character, and Philosophy of Anaxagoras, 
Classical Journal, No. XXXITI, p. 173-177. 

106. Anaxagoras’, animated by an extraordinary love 
of science, distinguished himself among the most cele- 
brated thinkers by following this principle, that the study 
of the heavens and of nature is the proper occupation of 
man*. He is looked upon by some as the disciple of 
Anaximenes (which is inconsistent with chronology), and 
by others, of Hermotimus, who was also a native of Cla- 
zomenæ, and is said to have recognised a Superior Intel- 
ligence as the Author of nature’. In his forty-fifth 
year Anaxagoras fixed himself at Athens; but in conse- 
quence of the machinations of a party, he was accused of 
being an enemy to religion, without it being possible for 
Pericles himself to protect him; and retired to end his 
days at Lampsacus‘. Nothing has so much contributed 
to his celebrity as his doctrine of a Nets, or intellectual 
principle, the Author of the universe; a conclusion to 
which he was led in consequence of the superior attention 
he paid to the system of nature: the mystical revelations 
of his countryman Hermotimus¢ possibly contributing to 


z Born at Clazomene, about 500 B.C. The friend of Pericles. 
a Arist. Eth. Eudem. I, 5. 

b Arist. Met. I, 3. Srexr. Adv. Math. IX, 7. 

c In 428 B.C. 

à Anist. Metaph. 1, 3. Prin. Hist. Nat. VII, 52, 
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form in him this opinion; as well as the manifest incon- 
sistency and inadequacy of all those systems which had 
recognised only material causes. Adhering to the prin- 
ciple, ex nihilo nihil fit, he admitted the existence of a 
chaotic matter, the constituent elements of which, always 
united and identical (rz éuosuerÿ)*, are incapable of being 
decomposed; and by the arrangement of which and 
their dissemination he undertook to account for the phe- 
nomena of the natural world’: adding, that this chaos, 
which he conceived surrounded by air and ether, must 
have been put in movement and animated at the first by 
the Intelligent Principle. Not; he defined to be the ex} 
ts kwfoews. From this first principle he deduces motion, 
at first circular; the result of which rotation (he main- 
tained), was the separation of the discordant particles ; 
the union and amalgamation of those which were homoge- 
neous; and in fine, the creation of symmetry and order. 
Intelligence, he considered the active and creative cause ; 
he believed this principle to be endowed spontaneous 
energy: to be simple and pure; refined from all matter ; 
pervading all things; defining and limiting all things; 
and consequently, the principle of life, sensation, and 
mental perception ®. | 
Anaxagoras was more inclined to the study of physics 
than of metaphysics, for which he is blamed by Plato? 


e The term Homceomeriz appears to be of more recent invention. 

Another of his maxims was, éy mävre wayra, that in every thing there is a 
portion of every thing. 

[Like lord Peter’s loaf! Transt.] 

f G. De Vries, Exercitationes de Homoiomeria Anaxagore, Ultraject. 
1692, 4to. + Barreux, Conjectures respecting the Homoiomeriæ, or similar 
Elements, of Anaxagoras. The same, Développement d’un Principe Fonda- 
mental de la Physique des Anciens, etc. Mém. de l’Acad. des Inscript. tom. 
XXV ; and t Htsmann, Magaz. vol. III, sect. 153 and 191. See also G. N. 
Wiener, On the Homeomerie of Anaxagoras, Wormat. 1771 (Lat.), and 
Errers, Essay on his Principle, roy vob» eivar mävrwr airy. Fef ad M. 
1822, 8vo. 

8 Droc. Laser. II, 6,sqq. Arisr. Phys. I, 4; VIII, 1; Metaph. I, 3; 
De Generat. et Corrupt. I, 1. Srmpzic. in Phys. Arist. p. 33, sqq. Artist. 
De Anima, I, 1. 

h Phæd, c. 46, sqq. 


ge 
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and by Aristotle". Accordingly he explained on physi- 
cal principles the formation of plants and animals, and 
even of the heavenly bodies‘: which drew upon him the 
reproach of atheism*. He admitted to a certain extent 
the validity of the evidence of the senses; but reserved 
for reason (éys), the discrimination of objective truth”. 


Diogenes of Apollonia and Archelaus. 


+ Fr. Scutzrermacuer, On the Philosophy of Diogenes of 
Apollonia, in the Memoirs of the Academy of Sc. of Berlin, 
1815 (Germ.). 


Fr. PanzEerBIETER, De Diogenis Apolloniate Vita et Scriptis, 
Meining. 1823, 4to. 


107. Diogenes of Apollonia (in Crete), and Archelaus 
of Miletus (or, according to others, of Athens); both of 
whom were about this time resident at Athens, appear, 
in different ways, to have blended the doctrines of Anaxa- 
goras with those of Anaximenes. Diogenes™ maintained 
that air was the fundamental principle of all Nature, and 
imputed it to an intellectual energy": uniting in this respect 
the system of Anaximenes with that of Anaxagoras. On 
the other hand, Archelaus, a disciple of Anaxagoras °, 
maintained that all things were disengaged from the origi- 
nal chaos by the operation of two discordant principles of 


h Metaph. I, 4. Aristotle accuses him of using the Deity only as a machine 
in his philosophy. 

' Maintaining that the sun was originally ejected from the earth and heated, 
till it became a fiery mass, by rapid motion. 

K Turopurast. Hist. Plantar. III, 2. Dioc. Larrr. II, 9. XEnorx. 
Memorab. IV, 7. Pxarton, Apol. Socr. 14. 

1 Sextus, Hypotyp. I, 33 ; Adv. Math. VII, 90. Anrisr. Metaph. IV, 5, 
q “Cio. Tuse. Quest. LY, 23. 31, 

m Cf. above, § 87. He was sometimes surnamed Physicus; and flourished 
about 472 B.C. In his adoption of one elementary principle he resembled the 
Ionian school: his book was intitled epi pÜcewc, of which Simplicius has 
preserved us several fragments. 

n Anist. De An. I, 2; De Generat. et Corrupt. I, 6. Simpric. In Phys. 
Arist. p. 6 and 32. Dioc. Lazrr, IX, 57. Cic. De Nat. Deor. I, 12. 
Evses. Prepar. Evang. XV. 

° Flourished about 460 B. C. 
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heat and cold (or of fire and water); that mankind had in- 
sensibly separated themselves from the common herd of the 
inferior animals; and was inclined to believe that our ideas 
of what is just, and the contrary, are conventional, and 
not by nature: + dkauoy civas Kal rd aioypoy où gloer àANà voue P. 
With respect to the operations of the mind his system 
was one of pure materialism. The system of nature of 
this last is still more obscure than that of the former 9. 


Empedocles. 


Empgpocres Agrigentinus, De Vita et Philosophià ejus ex- 
posuit, Carminum Reliquias ex Antiquis Scriptoribus collegit, 
recensuit, illustravit Fr. Guiz. Sturz, Lips. 1805, 8vo. Cf. 
Pair. ButrmMannt Observ. in Sturzii Empedoclea, in the Com- 
ment. Soc. Phil. Lips. 1804, et Empedoclis et Parmenidis Frag- 
menta, etc.; restituta et illustrata ab AMADEO PEyron, Lips. 
1810, 8vo. 


Jo. GE. Neumanni Progr. de Empedocle Philosopho. Viteb. 
1790, folio. 

+ P. Nic. Bonamy, Researches respecting the Life of Empe- 
docles ; in the Memoirs of the Academy of Inscript. vol. X. 

+ TrEDEMANN, System of Empedocles; in the Magazine of 
Gottingen, tom. IV, No. 3. 

+ H. Rirrer, On the Philosophic Doctrine of Empedocles, in 
the Litterarische Analekten of Fr. Auc. Wo tr. fascic. IV. 


Domenico Scrna, Memorie sulla Vita e Filosofia di Empedocle 
Gergentino. Palermo, 1813, 2 tomi 8vo. 


108. Æmpedocles of Agrigentum’, distinguished him- 
self by his knowledge of natural history and medicine’; 
and his talents for philosophical poetry. It is generally be- 
lieved that he perished in the crater of Ætna'. Some sup- 
pose him to have been a disciple of Pythagoras or Archy- 
tas (Diog. Laert. VIII, 54, sqq.); others, of Parmenides. 


P Dioc. Laerr. Il, 16. Cf. Sextus, Adv. Math. VII, 135. 

4 Prurarcu. De Plac. Philos. I, 3. Cf. Srmpxic. in Ph. Aristot. p. 6; 
et Sros. Ecl. I. 

r Flourished about 442 ; according to others 460 B.C. 

* Which procured him of old the reputation of working miracles, Droc. 
Laer. VIIT, 51. Cf. Turopn. Gusr. Harzes, Programmata de Empedocle, 
num ille merito possit magiæ accusari, Erl. 1788-90, fol. 

t Gr. Prix. Orrart Progr. de Morte Empedoclis, Lips. 1733, fol. 
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He cannot have been an immediate scholar of the first, 
inasmuch at Aristotle (Met. I, 3) represents him as con- 
temporary with, but younger than Anaxagoras; and be- 
cause he appears to have been the master of Gorgias. 
His philosophy, which he described in a didactic poem, 
of which only fragments have come down to us, combined . 
the elements of various systems: most nearly approaching 
that of Pythagoras and Heraclitus, but differing from the 
latter, principally: Ist. Inasmuch as Empedocles more 
expressly recognises four elements", earth, water, air, 
and fire: these elements, (compare his system, in this 
respect, with that of Anaxagoras), he affirmed not to be 
simple in their nature; and assigned the most important 
place to fire*. 2dly. Besides the principle of concord 
(parva), opposed to that of discord (veixos), (the one being 
the source of union and good, the other of their oppo- 
sites), he admitted into his system necessity also, to explain 
existing phenomena’. To the first of these principles 
he attributed the original composition of the elements. 
The material world (cpatpos, wyua*) he believed, as a 
whole, to be divine: but in the sublunar portion of it he 
detected a considerable admixture of evil and imperfec- 
tion*. He taught that at some future day all things must 
again sink into chaos. He advanced a subtile and scarcely 
intelligible theory of the active and passive affections of 
things (Cf. Plato Menon. ed. Steph. p. 76, C. D. 
Arist. De Gener. et Corr. I, 8; Fragm. ap. Sturz. v. 
117), and drew a distinction between the world as pre- 
sented to our senses (xéouos aixômrés), and that which he 
presumed to be the type of it, the intellectual world («écpoc 
votés). He looked for the principle of life in fire: ad- 
mitting at the same time, the existence of a Divine Being 


u D.C. L. Srruve, De Elementis Empedoclis, Dorp. 1807, 8vo. 

x Anrrsr. Met. I, 4; De Generat. et Corrupt. I, 1, 8; II, 6. 

y Arist. Phys. If, 4; De Partib. Animal. I, 1; II, 8. 

4 Simpuic. In Phys. Arist. 

a Anisr, Metaph. I, 4; IIT, 4. Prurarcn. De Solertia Animal. 

b Fragm. edit. Puyron, p. 27. Srmpuic. in Arist. Phys. p. 7, De Cœlo, 
p. 128. 
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pervading the universe‘. From this superior intelligence 
he believed the Demones to emanate, to whose nature 
the human soul is allied. The soul he defined to consist 
in a combination of the four elements (to account for the 
knowledge it possesses, of external objects, which he con- 
ceived was owing to an analogy subsisting between the 
subject and the object); and its seat he pronounced to be 
principally the blood*. He appears to have made a dis- 
tinction also between good and evil demones*. 


VII. Sophists. 


Particulars and opinions respecting them to be found in Xeno- 
phon, Isocrates, Plato, Aristotle, Plutarch, Sextus E., Diogenes 
Laertius, and Philostratus. 


Lup. Cresozrzir Theatrum Veterum Rhetorum, Oratorum, 
Declamatorum, i. e. Sophistarum, de eorum disciplina ac discendi 
docendique ratione, Paris. 1620, 8vo. and in Gronovius, Thes. 
tom. X. 


GE. Nic. Kriecx, Diss. de Sophistarum Eloquentia, Jena. 
1702, 4to. 


Jo. GE. Watcutt Diatribe de præmiis Veterum Sophistarum 
Rhetorum atque Oratorum; in his Parerga Academica, p. 129; 
and, De Enthusiasmo Veterum Sophistarum atque Oratorum, 
Ibid. p. 367, sqq. 

+ Meixers, History of the Sciences, etc. vol. I, p. 112, sqq. 
and vol. IT. 


109. The rapid diffusion of all sorts of knowledge and 
every variety of speculative system among the Greeks, 
the uncertainty of the principles assumed and the con- 
clusions deduced in the highest investigations, (conse- 
quences of the little stability of the data on which they 
were grounded), together with the progress of a certain 
refinement which kept pace with the deterioration of their 
moral and religious habits, all these causes conspired to 
give birth to the tribe of Sophists”; that is, to a class of: 


c Sexr. Adv. Math. IX, 64 et 127. Cf. Arisr. Metaph. III, 4. 

d Arist. De Anim. I, 2. Sexr. Adv. Math. I, 303; VII,121. Puv- 
rarcx. De Decr. Philos. 1V,5; V, 25. | 

e PLrurarcx, De Is. et Osir. p. 361. 

f The term copiornc had at first been equivalent to that of cogôc. 
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persons possessed of a merely superficial and seeming 
knowledge; to the profession of which they were influenced 
by merely interested motives. The Sophists Gorgias, Pro- 
tagoras, Prodicus, Hippias of Elis, Polus, Thrasymachus, 
and Callicles, were orators and scholars very well prac- 
tised it is true in the art of speaking, of dialectics, criti- . 
cism, rhetoric, and politics, but being totally devoid of any 
real love of philosophy, were anxious only so far to follow 
the current of their time which set that way, as to pro- 
mote their own advantage by means of their ability as dis- 
putants. All they desired was to distinguish themselves 
by the show of pretended universal knowledge; by 
solving the most intricate, most fanciful, and most useless 
questions: and above all, hoped to get money by the pre- 
tended possession of the art of persuasion®, With this 
view they had contrived certain logical tricks of a kind to 
perplex their antagonists; and, without possessing in the 
least degree a spirit of philosophy, they maintained ail 
sorts of philosophical theories. The end of their system 
would have been to destroy all difference between truth 
and error. 

Their conduct reflected much of the general character 
of their age and country, while it had the advantageous 
effect of awakening at length, in others, a nobler and 
more elevated spirit of inquiry. 


110. The celebrated orator, Gorgias of Leontium®*, a 
disciple of Empedocles, endeavoured, in his work on Na- 
ture’, to demonstrate by certain subtile arguments, which 
it is not necessary to repeat here, that nothing real exists ; 
nothing which can be known; or communicated by the 
means of words *. The distinction he established between 


8 Prat. Tim. ed. Bipont., tom. IX, p. 285. Xenopn. Memorab. I, 6. 
Arist. Sophist. Elench. c. I. Cic. Acad. Quest. II, 23. 

h Flourished about 440. Was ambassador at Athens 424 B.C. 

i We find, apud Aristot. et Sext. Empir., fragments of this work, under the 
title : Ilept rod pur) Ovroc repli pooewc. To Gorgias are also attributed the 
Speeches which are to be found among the Orateres Græci of Rersxe, vol. VIII. 

K Arist. De Xenoph. Zenone et Gorgià, especially c. V, sqq. Sexrus, 
Ady. Math. VII, 65, sqq. 
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objects, impressions, and words, was important, but led to 
no immediate result. Protagoras of Abdera (said to 
have been the disciple of Democritus), maintained that 
all human knowledge consists solely in the apprehension 
of the object by the subject'; that consequently that man 
is the standard ofall things (réyroy xpyudroyv mérpoy d&vOpwmos)™ : 
that, as far as truth or falsehood are concerned, there is 
no difference between our perceptions of external ob- 
jects”: that every way of considering a subject has its 
opposite, and that there is as much truth on the one side 
as the other; and that consequently nothing can be sup- 
ported in argument with certainty°: maintaining at the 
same time the sophistical profession, ‘‘ to make the worse 
the better argument.” As for the existence of the gods, 
he appears to have esteemed it doubtful”, in consequence 
of which he was banished from Athens (where he taught), 
and died in banishment, about the XCIII. Olympiad. 
Prodicus of Julis in the isle of Ceos ‘4, a disciple of Pytha- 
goras, employed himself in investigating the synonymes of 
words: deduced the principle of religion from the appear- 
ances of a beneficent intention in external nature’; and 


1 Prat, Theætet. ed. Bip. II, 68. Sexr. Hyp. Pyrrh. I, 217. Cf. Dioc. 
Larer. IX, 51. 

m Prat. Crat. tom. III, 234, sqq. Arist. Met. XI, 5. Sexrus, Hyp. 
Pyrrh. 1, 216, sqq. 

n Prar. Theætet. p. 89, 90, 102. Szxr. Adv. Math. VII, 60, sqq. 369, 
200..Cxrc. Ae. IE, 46. 

° Dioc. Lazrr. I. 1. 

P Cic. De Nat. Deor. I, 12, 23. SExT. Adv. Math. IX, 56, sqq. Droc. 
Lazrr. IX, 51, 53. > 

On Protagoras, consult, besides the Dialogue which bears his name, in 
Plato, ed. Bip. vol. III, p. 83, sqq.; and Meno, vol. IV, p.372, sqq., Ælian, 
A. Gellius, Philostratus, and Suidas. + J. C. Baer. NUrnzBERGER, Doctrine 
of the Sophist Protagoras, on existence and non-existence, Dortm. 1798, 8vo. 

Cur. Gorrioz Heyni Prolusio in Narrationem de Protagora Gellii. N. A. 
V, 10.; et Apuleii in Flor. IV, 18, Gütting. 1806, on his Sophisms and those 
of his disciple Evathlus. 

Jo. Lup. Atzreip, Mutua Pythagore et Evathli Sophismata, quibus olim in 
judicio certarunt, etc. Giess. 1730, 8vo. 

q About 420 B.C. 

r Sext, Ady. Math. IX, 18. Cic. De Nat. Deor. I, 42. 
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declaimed very plausibly on the subject of virtue*. Æip- 
pias of Elis was a pretender to universal knowledge. 
Thrasymachus of Chalcedon" taught that ‘might made 
right;” and Polus of Agrigentum, Callicles of Acharnæ, 
Euthydemus of Chios, and others, that there is no other 
principle of obligation for man than instinct, caprice, and . 
physical force; and that justice and its opposite are of 
political invention*. Diagoras of Melos was notorious 
for professing atheism (§ 105). Critias’ of Athens, the 
enemy of Socrates, and reckoned among the partisans of 
the Sophists, ascribed the origin of religion to political 
considerations’, and appears, like Protagoras, to have as- 
serted that the soul was materzal and resided in the senses; 
which last he appears to have placed in the blood *. 


CHAPTER SECOND. 


FROM SOCRATES TO THE END OF THE CONTEST 
BETWEEN THE PORCH AND THE ACADEMY 
(SECOND EPOCH OF GRECIAN PHILOSOPHY). 


111. The Sophists compelled their antagonists to ex- 
amine narrowly human nature and themselves, in order 


s For example, in his celebrated éideétc, Hercules ad bivium. See Xenoph. 
Memorab. 11, 1, 21; and Cf. Xenophontis Hercules Prodiceus et Silii Italici 
Scipio, perpetua nota illustrati a Gorrx. Auc. Cuno, Lips. 1797, 8vo. 

t Prat. In Hipp. Maj. et Min. Xrnopu. Memorab. IV, 4 Crc. De Orat. 
IIT, 32. 

u Prat. De Republ. 1; ed. Bip. tom. VI, p. 165, sqq. 

x Piat. Gorgias, Theætet., de Republ. IT, de Leg. X, p. 76. 

Y One of the thirty tyrants, died 404 B. C. 

z Sext. Hyp. Pyrrh. II, 218; Adv. Math. IX, 54. 

a Arist. De Anima, I, 2. 

Cririæ Tyranni Carminum aliorumque ingenii Monumentorum, que super- 
sunt, dispos. illustr. et emend. Nic. Bacutus. Præmissa est Critiæ Vita a 
Philostrato descripta, Lips. 1827, 8vo, Gurr. Ern, Weser de Critia Tyr- 
ranno Progr. Francf. ad M. 1824, 4to. 
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to be able to discover some solid foundation on which 
philosophy might take its ground, and defend the princi- 
ples of truth, religion, and morality. With this period 
began a better system of Greek philosophy, established 
by the solid good sense of Socrates. Philosophy was 
diverted into a new channel, and proceeded from the 
subject to the object, from man to external nature, in- 
stead of beginning at the other end of the chain. It be- 
came the habit to investigate no longer merely specu- 
lative opinions; but likewise, and in a still greater de- 
gree, practical ones also. Systematic methods of proof 
were now pursued, and the conclusions arrived at dili- 
gently compared. ‘The want which all began to feel of 
positive and established principles, gave birth to different 
systems; at the same time that the scrupulosity with 
which all such systems were examined, kept alive the 
spirit of original inquiry. 


112. This alteration was effected under the influence 
of some external changes of circumstances also. Athens 
had now become, by her constitution and her commerce, 
by the character of her inhabitants, the renown she had ac- 
quired in the Persian war, and other political events, the 
focus of Grecian arts and sciences. In consequence, she 
was the scene of the labours of their philosophers: schools 
were formed in which ideas might be communicated, the 
intellectual powers of those who frequented them de- 
veloped by more frequent and more various contact of 
the opinions of others, and emulation continually excited 
towards continually higher objects. On the other hand 
these schools were liable to the defect of fostermg by 
their very facilities of acquiring knowledge, a certain in- 
tellectual indolence ; increased by the easy repetition of 
the doctrines of their teachers, and aided by the methodi- 
cal nature of the instruction itself. It was to the power- 
ful influence of the character and inquiries of Socrates, 
that the philosophy of the period owed the new impres- 
sions and bias which were given to it. 
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I. Socrates. 


The principal authorities are*: Xenophon (particularly the 
Memorabilia and Apology of Socrates), and Plato (Apology?) 
(Compare these two writers, in this respect). Secondary sources : 
Aristotle, Cicero, Plutarch, Sextus Empiricus, Diogenes Laertius . 
(II, 18, sqq.), Apuleius. 


115. Socrates was born at Athens in 470 or 469, and 
was the son of a poor sculptor named Sophroniscus, and 
of Phænareta a midwife. He formed himself to a cha- 
racter completely opposed to the frivolity and sophistical 
habits of the refined and corrupted age to which he be- 
longed, living all the while in constant habits of society, 
even with certain characters less distinguished for their 


4 The pretended Epistles of Socrates, lately published (cf. the bibliography 
at the head of § 88), are spurious. See Cara. Meiners, Judicium de quo- 
rumdam Socraticorum reliquiis in Comment. Soc. Gott. vol. V, p. 45, sqq. 


Works on the Life, Doctrine, and Character of Socrates. 


Fr. CHARPENTIER, La Vie de Socrate, troisième édit. Amst. 1699, 12mo. 

J. Gitsert Coorrr, The Life of Socrates, collected from the Memorabilia 
of Xenophon, and the Dialogues of Plato, Lond. 1749-50, and 177%. 

Jac. Guizr. Micn. Wasser, Diss. (Pres. G. Cur. Knorr) de Vita, Fatis 
atque Philos. Socratis, Hitting. 1720, 4to. 

+ W. Fr. Herrer, Socrates, 2 parts, Francf. 1789-90, 8vo. 

+ C. W. Brumsey, Socrates, after Diog. Laertius, Lemgo, 1800, 8vo. 

Dax. Héinsrr Socrates, seu de Doctrinà et Moribus Socratis Oratio; in 
his, Orationes, Lugd. Bat. 1627, 8vo. 

Dan. Bosruius, De Philosophia Socratis, p. I. Ups. 1788, 4to. 

+ Garnier, The Character and Philosophy of Socrates ; in the Mém. de 
lV’ Acad. des Inscript. tom. XX XIT. 

+ G. Wiccerrs, Socrates as a Man, a Citizen, and Philosopher, Rost. 1807 ; 
second edition, Neustrel. 1811, 8vo. 

+ Ferp. Devsricx, Reflections and Inquiry concerning Socrates, Cologne, 
1816, 8vo. 

J. Anpr. Cammrni Commentatio (Pres. Jo. Scawercuæuser) : Mores So- 
cratis ex Xenophontis Memorabilibus delineati, Argent. 1785, 4to. 

J. Hacker, Diss. (Pres. Fr. Vorxm. Reinuarp), Imago Vite Morumque 
Socratis à Scriptoribus vetustis, Viteb. 1787, 8vo. 

J. Lusac, Oratio de Socrate Cive, Lugd. Bat. 1796, 4to. 

Fr. Meizu Socrates nec Officiosus Maritus, nec laudandus pater fami- 
lias, Lips. 1716, 4to. 

Jou. Maru. Grsnerr Socrates Sanctus pæderasta, in Comment. Soc. Reg. 
Gotting. tom. IT. 
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virtues than their accomplishments. He took for his 
model the abstract idea of a true philosopher, who 
throughout his life, as a man, and as a citizen, should ex- 
hibit an instance of the perfectibility of human nature. 
He became the instructor of his countrymen and of man- 
kind, not for the love of lucre nor of reputation, but in 
consequence of a sense of duty. He was desirous above 
all things to repress the flight of speculative theories by 
the force of an imperturbable good sense; to submit the 
pretensions of science to the control of a higher autho- 
rity, that of virtue; and to re-unite religion to morality. 
Without becoming, properly speaking, the founder of a 
school or system of philosophy, he drew around him, by 
the charms of his conversation, a crowd of young men 
and others, inspiring them with more elevated thoughts 
and sentiments, and forming several of those most de- 
voted to him into very brilliant characters. He en- 
countered the Sophists with the arms of good sense, 
irony, and the powerful argument of his personal charac- 
ter. A constant enemy to mysticism and philosophical 
charlatanism (even in the circumstances of private life), 
he drew upon himself the hatred of many; under which 


he ultimately fell, being put to death by hemlock in the 
year 400 B..C.c, OL, XCV, 1. 


114, Although, properly speaking, Socrates was not 


b + On the Trial of Socrates, ete. by Tu. Curist. Tyscuen, in the Bib- 
lioth. der alten Literatur und Kunst., I and II fase. 1786. 

+ W.Stvern, On the Clouds of Aristophanes, Berl. 1826. With addi- 
tions, ibid. 1827. 


M. Car. Em. Kertyer, Socratem Criminis majestatis accusatum vindicat, 
Lips. 1738, 4to. 

Sicism. Fr. DresiGir Epistola de Socrate justè Damnato, Lips. 1738, 4to. 

+ J. C. Cupn. NacnriGazz, On the Condemnation of Socrates, etc. in the 
Deutsche Monatsschrift, June 1790, p. 127, sqq. 

Car. Lup. Ricurer, Commentatt. I, II, 111, de Libera quam Cicero vocat 
Socratis Contumacia, Cassel. 1788-90, 4to. 

¢ Ge. Curtsr. IBBECKEN, Diss. de Socrate Mortem minus fortiter subeunte, 
Lips. 1735, Ato. 

Jo. Sam. Mttier, Ad Actum oratorio-dramaticum de Morte Socratis in- 


vitans, prefationis loco, pro Socratis fortitudine in subeundà Morte contra 
Ibbeckenium pauca disputat, Hamb, 1738, fol. 
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the founder of a philosophical school, yet by his charac- 
ter, his example, by what he taught, and his manner of 
communicating it, he rendered, as a wise man and popu- 
lar teacher, immense services to the cause of philosophy: 
calling the attention of inquirers to those subjects which 
are of everlasting importance to man, and pointing out . 
the source from which our knowledge (to be complete), 
must be derived; from an investigation of our own minds 


(vO TeauTsy), 


Gop. Wizx. Pauzr, Diss. de Philosophia Morali Socratis, Hal. 
1714, 4to. 


Epwarps, The Socratic System of Morals as delivered in 
Xenoph. Memorab. Oxford, 1773, 8vo. 

Lup. Dissen, Programma de Philosophià Morali in Xeno- 
phontis de Socrate Commentariis tradita, Gott. 1812, 4to. 


115. The exclusive object of the philosophy of So- 
crates was the attainment of correct ideas concerning 
moral and religious obligation; concerning the end of 
man’s being, and the perfection of his nature; and lastly 
his duties; all of which he discussed in an unpretending 
and popular manner; appealing to the testimony of the 
moral sense within us. Ist. The chief happiness of man 
consists in knowing the good which it his duty to do, and 
acting accordingly: this is the highest exercise of his 
faculties, and in this consists eëroaËia (right-action). 
The means to ‘this end are self-knowledge, and the 
habit of self-control. Wisdom (copia), which he often 
represents as moderation (cagpscvvy), may be said, to em- 
brace all the virtues*; and on this account he sometimes 
called virtue a science’. The duties of man towards 
himself embrace also éy«pérea (continence), and courage, 
(ävdpela) 5. Our duties towards others are comprised 
in justice (GKxaucvvn); the fulfilment, that is, of the laws, 
human and divine. Socrates appears to have been the 


d Xzunopu. Memorab. III, § 14, sqq.; Cf. I, 5; IV, 4, 5, 6. 

e 1bid. III, 9, § 4 et 5. 

f Arist. Eth. Nicom. VI, 13. 

s Xenopx. Memorab. I, 5, $ 4; IV, 5, $ 6; IV, 6, § 10, sqa. 
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first to make allusion to natural right or justice”. 
2dly. Virtue and true happiness («damoviz) he held to be 
inseparably united’.  Sdly. Religion (eicéBea), is the 
homage rendered to the Divinity by the practice of virtue; 
and consists in a continual endeavour to effect all the 
good which our faculties permit us to do“. 4thly. The 
Supreme Being is the first author and the guardian of 
the laws of morals’: his existence is proved by the order 
and harmony observable in all nature; both in the inward 
constitution of man, and the world without. (First instance 
of theology deduced from the order of nature), He is a 
rational but invisible Being, revealing himself only by his 
works”, Socrates acknowledged, moreover, a Provi- 
dence; (to which doctrine he superadded a belief in divi- 
nation, and in a tutelar damon of his own)"; with the 


h Xrnorx, Memorab. IV, c. 4, c. 6, $ 12. To puoa dikæov. 

Jac. Gui. Feusrui, Diss. Historico-philosophica, Jus Nature Socratis, 
Altdorf. 1719, 4to. 

i Xenopu. Memorab. ITI, 9; IV, 2, $ 34, sqq.; I,6,§ 10. Cic. Offic. ITT, 3. 

k-Tbid. I, 1,62, 3; TLL, 9,615. 

F ibid. 1,2 45 1¥.,.3,.4.. Prar. Apols Socr. c. 15, 

m M. Lup. Toeoru. Myuir Diss. de Socratis Theologia, Jen. 1714, 4to. 

J. Fr. Aurscuracer, Comment. (Preside J.ScnwsiGnæuser) : Theologia 
Socratis ex Xenoph. Memorab. excerpta, Argent. 1785, 4to. 

n Gop. Oxeart Dissert. de Socratis Dæmonio, Lips. 1702; and in 
SraxLey, Hist. Philos. p. 130, sqq. 

+ Cupu. Mrixers, On the Genius of Socrates, in part III. of his Misc. 
Works. 

+ On the Genius of Socrates, a Philosophical Inquiry, by Auc. G. Uute, 
Hanov. 1778, 8vo. The same, previously published in the Deutsches Museum, 
1777. | 

+ Parallel between the Genius of Socrates and the Miracles of Jesus Christ, 
by Docror Less, Gütting. 1778, 8vo. an Answer to the preceding. 

See also the Dissert. of Scutosser, Gütting. 1778, fasc. I, p. 71 and 76. 

+ On the Genius of Socrates, a new Philosophical Inquiry (by J. Cupu. 
Kenic), Francf. and Leips. 1777, 8vo. 

+ B. J. C. Jusrr, On the Genius of Socrates, Leips. 1779, 8vo. 

Ros. Nares, An Essay on the Demon or Divination of Socrates, Lond. 
1782, 8vo. 

Marru. Fremurnc, De Genio Socratis, Lund. 1793, 4to. 

+ J. C. Nacuticatt, Did Socrates Believe in his Genius? Deutsche Mo- 
natsschrift, 1794, fasc. XI, p. 326. 


J. Fr. Scuaarscumipr, Socratis Dæmonium per tot secula a tot hominibus 
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other attributes of the Divinity which have a reference to 
the good government of the world without, and in parti- 
cular of man®. He deemed that beyond this his inquiries 
ought not to extend. 5thly. The soul he considered to 
be a divine essence, or partaking of the divine nature. 
He believed it to approximate the Divinity (yeréxew rot . 
Oecd), in respect of its reason and invisible energy, and on 
this account he considered it immortal’. 6thly. All the 
other arts and sciences which have no reference to prac- 
tice he looked upon as vain, without object, and unac- 
ceptable to God: though he himself was not unac- 
quainted with the mathematics, and the speculations of 
the Sophists 9. 


116. The method of teaching observed by Socrates’ 
was a sort of intellectual obstetricism (uasevtixy); agree- 
ably to which he made it his practice to elicit from each, 
in conversation, the principles of his convictions, em- 
ploying induction and analogy. His own good natural 
sense suggested to him this method; which was admir- 
ably calculated to refute the Sophists by making them 
contradict themselves*. In such encounters he armed 


doctis examinatum quid et quale fuerit, num tandem constat? Nivemont. 
1812, 8vo. 

© Xenopu. Memorab. I, 4; IV, 3. 

p Ibid. I, 4, § 8,9; IV, 8, $ 14; Cyroped. VIII, 7... Prat. Phædo, 
c. 8, sqq. 

+ W. G. Tennemann, Doctrines and Opinions of the Socratic School re- 
specting the Immortality of the Soul, Jena, 1791, 8vo. 

a Xenopu. Memorab. I, 1, $ 15; IV, 7. Cic. Tusc. Quest. V, 3; Acad. 
1,4 

t Fr. Mewzr Diss. de Socratis Methodo docendi non omnino prescriben- 
da, Lips. 1740, 4to. 

J. Curisr. Lossius, De Arte Obstetricià Socratis, Erf. 1785, 4to. 

+ Fr. M. Viertuater, Spirit of the Socratic Method, Salzb. 1793, 8vo.; 
second ed. Wurzb. 1810. 

+ J. F. Grarrz, The Socratic Method in its Primitive Form, Gütt. 1794 ; 
third ed. 1798, 8vo. 

G. J. Srevers, De Methodo Socraticà, Slesv. 1810. 

s + C. Fr. Fracuier, Dissertation on the Irony of Socrates, his pretended 
Familiar Genius, and his Character ; in the Memoirs of the Academy of In- 
scriptions, tom. IV. 
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himself with his characteristic eiowvela, or affected igno- 
rance, and with his peculiar logic‘. 


117. The services which Socrates has rendered to phi- 
losophy are twofold; negative and positive. Negative, 
inasmuch as he avoided all vain discussions ; combated 
mere speculative reasoning on substantial grounds; and 
had the wisdom to acknowledge ignorance when neces- 
sary; but without attempting to determine accurately 
what is capable, and what is not, of being accurately 
known. Positive, inasmuch as he examined with great 
ability the ground directly submitted to our understand- 
ing, and of which Man is the centre; without, however, 
any profound investigation of the different ideas and mo- 
tives which influence practice. He first distinguished 
that Free-will and Nature were both under the domi- 
nion of certain laws; pointed out the proper sources of 
all knowledge; and finally laid open new subjects for 
philosophic research. 

Cur. Frep. LIEBEGOTT Simon, Diss. (Pres. W. T. Krue), 


de Socratis meritis in Philosophiam rite æstimandis, Viteb. 1797, 
4to. 


+ Fr. ScutererMacuer, On the Merit of Socrates as a Phi- 
losopher; in the Memoirs of the Class of Philosophers of the 
Royal Academy of Sciences of Berlin, 1818, 4to. p. 50. 


118. As Socrates divided his time among men of 
very different habits and dispositions, some more in- 
clined to active life, some to retired study, a great 
number of disciples in very different classes of society, 
and with very different views, were formed by his con- 
versations, and still more by his method of teaching, 
so favourable to the development of the understand- 


ing. The Athenians Xenophon* (cf. § 113,) Æschines, 


t Xenopn. Memorab. IV, 2. PLar. Theætet., Meno, Sympos. p. 260. 
Cig. We, Fin. Il, 1. 
u Crc. De Oratore, IIT, 16. Droc. Larrr. Proœm. sect. 10. 
x Born about 450, died 360 B.C. 
On the pretended letters of the Socratic philosophers, see the remark above, 
§ 113. 
H 
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Simo’, Crito, and the Theban Cebes*, disseminated the 
principles of their master and lived agreeably to them. 
Among those who especially devoted themselves to the 
pursuits of philosophy, Antisthenes the Athenian, founder 
of the Cynic school, subsequently Aristippus, the chief 
of the Cyrenaic, and afterwards Pyrrho, gave their at- 
tention exclusively to questions of morals, and their prac- 
tical application. ÆEuclid of Megara, Phedo of Elis, 
Menedemus of Eretria, were occupied with theoretical 
or metaphysical inquiries. ‘The more exalted genius of 
Plato embraced at once both these topics, and united 
the two principal branches of Socraticism; either of 
which separately was found sufficient to employ the gene- 
rality of the Socratic philosophers. When we examine 
the spirit of these different schools, the Cynics, the Cy- 
renaics, the Pyrrhonists, and the Megareans; (as for the 
schools of Elis and Eretria we are but imperfectly ac- 
quainted with them); and lastly, that of the Platonists ; 
we find that the four first did little more than expand the 
ideas of Socrates, with partial views of his system; while 
the latter is distinguished by a boundless activity, allied 
to the true Socratic spirit; and which explored all the 
subjects of philosophic investigation. 


II. Partial Systems of the Socratics. 


[. Cynics. 


Authorities : Xenophon, Plato, Aristotle, Cicero, Plutarch, Sex- 
tus Empiricus, Diogenes Laertius, VI. 


Ge. Gottrr. Ricuteri Diss. de Cynicis, Lips. 1701, 4to. 
J. GE. Meuscuent Disp. de Cynicis, Kilon. 1703, 4to. 


A. GorrinG, Explicatur cur Socratici Philosophicarum, que inter se Dis- 
sentiebant, Doctrinarum Principes, a Socratis Philosophia longius recesserint, 
Partenopol, 1816, 4to. 

Y The authenticity of the two dialogues attributed to him is contested. 
See Borcxx, Simonis Socratici, ut videtur, Dialogi quatuor. Additi sunt 
incerti auctoris (vulgo Æischinis) Dialogi Eryxias et Axiochus, ed. Ave. 
Borckx, Heidelb. 1810, 8vo. 

z The writing known under the name of Ilivaé (Cebetis Tabula) is also at- 
tributed to a Stoic of Cyzicus, of a later age. See also, Fr. G. Kroprer, De 
C. Tabula, Zwick, 1818, 4to. 
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Curist. Gries. JogcHer, Progr. de Cynicis nulla re teneri 
volentibus, Lips. 1743, 4to. 


Fr. Mrenrzit Progr. de Cynismo nec Philosopho nec homine 
digno, Lips. 1744, 4to. 


Antisthenes. 


Gottios Lup. Ricurer, Diss. de Vita, moribus ac placitis 
Antisthenis Cynici, Jen. 1724, 4to. 


Lup. Cur. Creriim Progr. de Antisthene Cynico, Lips. 1728, 
8vo. 


119. Antisthenes, an Athenian*, at first the disciple of 
Gorgias, afterwards the friend and admirer of Socrates ; 
was virtuous even to excess, and proportionably arro- 
gant. He placed the supreme good of man in virtue; 
which he defined to consist in abstinence and privations, 
as the means of assuring to us our independence of ex- 
ternal objects: by such a course he maintained that man 
can reach the highest perfection, the most absolute feli- 
city, and become like to the Deity. Nothing is so beautiful 
as virtue; nothing as deformed as vice; (rayaba Kard, rà 
kakà aicypé); all things else are indifferent (ad:déspa), and 
consequently unworthy of our efforts to attain them?. 
On these principles he built a system of practice so ex- 
cessively simple, as to exclude even the decencies of 
social life; and for the same reasons professed a con- 
tempt for speculative science’, alleging that the natures 
of things are undefinable. He maintained also that opi- 
nions are all identical, and that no man can refute those 
of another We must not omit his idea of one Divinity, 
superior to those adored by the populace *. 


120. In spite of the unattractive austerity of his way of 


@ Flourished about 380 B.C. 

b Droc. Laser. VI, 11, sqq., 103, 106. 

¢ Notwithstanding, many works of his are quoted (Dioc. Larrr. VI, 15, 
sqq.) of which only two speeches remain to us, printed among the Orat. Græc. 
of Reisxe, tom. VIII, p. 52, sqq. 

d Arist. Metaph. VIII, 3, V, 29. Puar. Sophist., p. 270. 

e Cic, De Nat. Deor. I, 13. 


H2 
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life, which procured him the surname of ‘Arhoktuy, Antis- 
thenes, by his lofty spirit and the eccentricity of his cha- 
racter and conduct, drew about him a great number of 
partisans, who were called Cynics; whether from the Cy- 
nosarges, where their master taught, or from the rude- 
ness of their manners’, Among these we remark Di- 
ogenes of Sinope’, said, on doubtful authority, to have lived 
in a tub; who gave himself the name of Kvoy", and prac- 
tised a species of asceticism’: and after him, his disciple 
Crates of Thebes*, and his wife, Hipparchia of Maronea; 
but these latter are not distinguished for having contri- 
buted any thing to the cause of science. Onesicritus of 
Ægina, Metrocles the brother of Hipparchia, Monimus 
of Syracuse, Menedemus, and Menippus, are cited, but less 
frequently. ‘The Cynic school finally merged in that of 
the Stoics: it made an ineffectual attempt to rise again 
in the centuries immediately succeeding the birth of our 
Lord; but without displaying the spirit, merely by affect- 
ing the exterior of the ancient Cynics’. 


Il. Cyrenaics. 


Authorities: Xenophon, Aristotle, Cicero, Plutarch, Sextus 
Empiricus, adv. Math. VII, 11, Diog. Laert. IT. 


f Dioc. Larrr. VI, 13 et 16. 

§ Born 414, died 324 B.C. 

h Droc. Laserr. VI, 20—81. 

i The letters which bear his name (probably supposititious), are found in 
the Collection published by Atpus Maxur. (reprinted at Geneva, 1606) ; 
twenty-two more exist, according to the notice of the unedited letters of Di- 
ogenes, etc., by M. Borssoxane, Notices and Extracts from the MSS. in the 
King’s Library, tom. X, p. ii, p. 122, sqq. (French). 

For remarks on this philosopher consult : 

+ F. A. Grimatot, Life of Diogenes the Cynic, Naples, 1777, 8vo. (Ital.) 

Cur. Mar. WIELAND, Ewrkoärmc pawopuevoc, or Dialogues of Diogenes 
of Sinope, Leips. 1770 ; and among his works. 

Frrep. Menrzir Diss. de Fastu Philosophico, virtutis colore Infucato, in 
imagine Diogenis Cynici, Lips. 1712, 4to. 

Jo. Marr. Barxuusir Apologeticnm quo Diogenem Cynicum a crimine 
et stultitiæ et imprudentiæ expeditum sistit, Regiom. 1727, 4to. 

k Dioc. Larrr. VI, 85, sqq. Cf. Juliani Imperat. Orat. VI, ed. Span- 
GENB., p. 199. 

1 Luciani Kuywôç, and other Dialogues. 
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Frip. Menzit Aristippus Philosophus Socraticus, sive de ejus 
Vita, Moribus et Dogmatibus Commentarius, Hal. 1719, 4to. 


+ Barreux, Elucidation of the Morals of Aristippus, to ex- 
plain a passage of Horace ; in the Memoirs of the Academy of 
Inscriptions, tom. XX VI. 


+ C. M. Wietanp, Aristippus, and some of his Contempo- 
raries, 4 vols. Leips. 1800, 1802. Works complete, vols. XX XIII 
—XXX VI. 


H. Kunuarpt, Diss. Philos. Histor. de Aristippi Philosophia 
Morali, quatenus illa ex ipsius Philosophi dictis secundum Laer- 
tium potest derivari, Helmst. 1796, 4to. 


121. Aristippus™ of Cyrene, a colonial city of Africa ; 
born to easy circumstances, and of a light and sportive 
character, had, when he first attended the conversations 
of Socrates, an inclination for self-indulgence, which the 
latter eventually succeeded in rendering more elevated, 
without being able to eradicate”. He made the summum 
bonum and the rés of man to consist in enjoyment, ac- 
companied with good taste, and freedom of mind, 73 xpa- 
rely Kab my ntracbas ndovdy aoorov, où To wy xpnocdar°. Other 
pursuits and sciences he made very light of, especially 
the Mathematics’. His grandson Aristippus, surnamed 
Metrodidactus (because instructed by his mother Arete, 
daughter of the elder Aristippus®), was the first to de- 
velop, on these principles, a complete system of the phi- 
losophy of self-indulgence, monouis. This sort of philo- 
sophy takes for its basis the affections, principally of the 
body (r&ôn); which it divides into pleasurable and the 
reverse; giving the preference to the pleasures of the 
senses. Its degraded object is not etdamola, but merely 
present and actual enjoyment (7204 à kwfca); allowing 
something to wisdom and virtue (as they were pleased to 
term them), as means of attaining thereto’. The philo- 


m Flourished 380 B.C. 

n Droc. Larrr. II, 65, sqq. PLurarcu. Adv. Principem Indoct. II, p. 
779. Xenorn. Memorab. II, 1; et III, 8. 

© Dioc. Larnrt. II, 75. 

P Droc. Laert. JI, 75. Arist. Met. III, 2. 

4 J. Gr. Ecx, De Arete Philosopha, Lips. 1775, 8vo. 

© Dioc, Larrt. II, 86, sqq. Euses, Prep. Evang. XIV, 18. 


\ 
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sophy of these teachers (neglecting logic and the natural 
sciences), was confined to what they called a system of 
morals; built entirely on that of the sensations, as being 
the only objects of knowledge concerning which we are 
not liable to err (karadymréa Ka ddidevora®), and at the 
same time the only eriteria of virtue‘. 


122. This species of philosophy, when it came to be 
compared with our notions of Truth, Justice, and Reli- 
gion, gave birth to a subdivision of the sect of Cyrenaics, 
-called also Hdonics (Won). Theodorus (of Cyrene ?), 
surnamed the Atheist, a disciple of the second Aristip- 
pus", and probably also of the Stoic Zeno, the Sceptic 
Pyrrho, and others *, taking, like his predecessors, Sensa- 
tion for the basis of his argument, ended by denying the 
existence of all objects of perception; disallowed the 
reality of an universal criterium of Truth, and thus 
opened the way for the Sceptic school: framing to him- 
self a system (Indifferentism,) which excluded all differ- 
ences of right and wrong, in Morals and in Religion, and 
assuming pleasure or gaiety (xapé), as the final end of ex- 
istence. His followers denominated themselves @Qcoddpern. 
His disciple, Bio of Borysthenis’, and Huhemerus (ac- 
cording to some of Messene*), made an application of 


s Cf. Dioc. Lazrr. II, 92. Crc. Acad. Quest. IV, 46. 

t Dioc. Lazrr. II, 86, sqq. Sexr. Emprr. Adv. Math. VII, 11, 15, 191 
—198. 

« Flourished about 300 B.C. 

x Surpas, s. h. v. Dioc. Larrr. 86 et 97, sqq. 

y Sextus, Adv. Math. VIT, 191, sqq. Puiurarcu. Adv. Colot., XIV, p. 
177. Evses. Prep. Evang. XIV, 18. Droc. Larrr. II, 93, 97—100. 

2 Bio the Borysthenite, called also the Sophist, lived in the middle of the 
third century B.C. 

See Bayze’s Dictionary: et Marius Hoocvuier, Specimen Philosophico- 
criticum continens Diatriben de Bione Borysthenita, etc., Lugd. Bat. 1821, 
4to. 

@ The fragments of his work, entitled, ‘Tepà dvaypadgn, in Diod. Sic., Bibl. 
Hist. ed. Vessetine, tom. II, 633; and among the fragments of Exnius, who 
had translated them into Latin. Idem. ed. Hessez, p. 212. See also, con- 
cerning Euhemerus and Euhemerism : 

+ Sevin, Researches concerning the Life and Works of Euhemerus ; 
+ Fourmont, Dissertation on the Work of Euhemerus, entitled, ‘Iepa ava- 
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this doctrine to the religion then prevalent”. L/egesias, 
who in the time of Ptolemey taught at Alexandria, a na- 
tive of Cyrene and pupil of the Cyrenaic Parebates, was 
equally decided in maintaining the indifference of right 
and wrong, but asserted that perfect pleasure is un- 
attainable in our present state (ddvvarey ka) dyurapKréy), 
and concluded that death was therefore preferable to life. 
Hence he was surnamed Weobdévares*. He became the 
founder of a sect, the Hegesiacs. 


123. Anniceris of Cyrene, who appears, like Hegesias, 
to have been a disciple of Paræbates, and to have taught 
at Alexandria, endeavoured, without renouncing the prin- 
ciples of his sect, to get rid of their revolting conse- 
quences, and to reconcile them with our sentiments in 
favour of friendship and patriotism, by pleading the re- 
fined pleasures of benevolence’: thus making the Cyre- 
naic system approximate that of Epicurus. The success 
of the latter caused the downfal of the Cyrenaic school. 


UT. Pyrrho and Timon. 


Authorities: Cic. De Fin. II, 13; IV,16. Sextus Empiri- 
cus. Diog. Laert. IX, 61, sqq. 105,sqq. Euseb. Prep. Evang. 
XIV, 18. 


Cf. the bibliography § 38, IL a. 


+ G. P. DE Crouzaz, Examination of Pyrrhonism, Ancient 
and Modern, Hague, 1733 (French). Extracts of the same 
work in, Formey, Triumph of Evidence ; with a Prelim. Dissert. 
by M. pe Hatter, Berlin, 1756, 2 vols. 8vo. (French). 


yoaon, etc.; and + Foucurr, Memoirs on the System of Euhemerus, in the 
Mem. of the Academy of Inscriptions, tom. VIIT, XV, XXXIV. (all French.) 

b Cic. De Nat. Deor.1, 42. Prurarcu. Adv. Stoicos, XIV, p.77 ; De Is. 
et Osir., tom. VII, p. 420,ed. Ruisxe. Sextus, Adv. Math. IX, 17, 51, 55. 
Dioc. Larrr. II, 97; et IV, 46—58. Diop. Sicuz. V, 11 et 45. Lacr. 
Div. Instit.1, 21. 

© Cre. Tusc. Quest. I, 34. Dioc. LaAERT. II, 86, 93, sqq. Var. Max. 
XVIII, 9. 

J. J. Rampacu, Progr. de Hegesia æao0aväry, Quedlimb. 1771, 4to. 
Idem. in his Sylloge Diss. ad rem Litterariam pertinentium, Hamb, 1790, 8vo. 
No. IV. 

d Dioc. LaErt. 11, 96, 97. 
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J. Arruentt Diss. de Philosophia Pyrrhonia, Ups. 1708, 4to. 

Gop. Prouceuer, Diss. de Epocha Pyrrhonis, Tubing. 1758, 
4to. 

J. Guizs. Muncu, Diss. de Notione ac Indole Scepticismi, 
nominatim Pyrrhonismi, ditd. 1796, 4to. 

Jac. Brucxert, Observatio de Pyrrhone à Scepticismi Univer- 
salis macula absolvendo, Miscell. Hist. Philos, p. 1. 


C. Vicr. KrnpEervaterR, Diss. Adumbratio Questionis, an 
Pyrrhonis Doctrina omnis tollatur virtus, Lips. 1789, 4to. 


Ricarp. BroperseEn, De Philosophià Pyrrhonia, Kil. 1819, 4to. 


J. Rup. TuHorspecke, Responsio ad Qu. Philos. etc. num quid 
in Dogmaticis oppugnandis inter Academicos et Scepticos inter- 
fuerit (?), 1820, 4to. 


J. Frip. Lancneinric, Diss. I et II de Timonis Vita, Doc- 
trina, Scriptis, Lips. 1729-31. 


124 Pyrrho of Elis°, originally a painter, together 
with his master Anaxarchus accompanied Alexander in 
his campaigns, and subsequently became a priest at Elis. 
In common with Socrates (whom in some particulars he 
resembled), he maintained that virtue alone is desirable‘; 
that every thing else, even science, is useless and unpro- 
fitable. To support this last proposition, he alleged 
that the contradiction existing between the different 
principles supported by disputants (@ytiAsyla, ayribeors ri 
Acyov), demonstrates the éncomprehensibility of things 
(axararmpic), All this, he argued, should make a philoso- 
pher withhold his assent (éréyew), and endeavour to main- 
tain an àrabela, or freedom from all impressions. By this 
doctrine, Pyrrho and his school attached a special mean- 
ing on the word cxé{ic¢ (examination), which had already 
been frequently employed more loosely£. His friend and 
pupil Timon, a physician of Phlius, and previously a 


e Flourished about 340, died about 288 B. C. 

f Cic. De Orat. III, 17; De Finib. IIT, 3; Acad. Quest. II, 42. 

8 Dioc. Larrr. IX, 70, sqq. Sext. Empir. Hyp. Pyrrh. I, 209, sqq. 
Aut. Getu. XI, 5. 

Hence the Pyrrhonists are also called Sceptics, in the proper sense of the 
word : they have been more properly denominated Ephectics (from roy, sus- 
pension of judgment), Zetetics, and Aporetics (investigators, and doubters). 
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pupil of Stilpo at Megara", carried still farther this sys- 
tem of scepticism, which had begun on moral principles’, 
and maintained with sarcastic bitterness the following pro- 
positions* against the Dogmatics*: the doctrines of the 
Dogmatics are founded not on substantial principles, but 
mere hypotheses :—the objects of their speculations do 
not come within the compass of certain knowledge :—all 
science is to be accounted vain, as not contributing to 
happiness :—in questions of practice we ought to give ear 
only to the voice of our own nature, that is of our sensa- 
tions ; and by withholding the assent in matters of specula- 
tion (äpacia), should endeavour to retain the mind ina 
state of unalterable repose (érapakiz)', A question has 
been raised whether the Ten sources of doubt (réru or rpômo 
rng éroxis), of the Sceptics™, are the work of Pyrrho or 
Timon. The latter left behind him no disciple of note. 


IV. Megaric School. 


Authorities : Plato, Aristotle, Cicero, Sextus Empiricus, Diog. 
Laert. IT. 

J. Casp. GunTHERI Diss. de Methodo Disputandi Megarica, 
Jen. 1707, 4to. 

J. Eryn. Juxx. Watcu, Commentatio de Philosophiis Veterum 
Criticis, Jen. 1755, Ato. 

G. Lup. SPALDING, Vindiciæ Philosophorum Megaricorum, 
Berol. 1793, 8vo. 

Frerp. Dreycxs, De Megaricorum Doctrina ejusque apud Pla- 
tonem et Aristotelem vestigiis, Bon. 1827, 8vo. 

J. G. Hacer, Dissert. de Modo Disputandi Euclidis, Lips. 
1736, 4to. See also BAYLE. 


h Flourished about 272 B. C. 

i Sexr. Adv. Math. I, 53. 

k Particularly in his satiric poem, Zi, whence he has been occasionally 
denominated Sillographus. Fragments of the three books of this poem, and of 
his work Ilepi aicOjcewy, are to be found partly in the Dissert. quoted above 
(of Is. Fr. Lancuernricn), and partly in. Hen. Srepn. Poes. Philos. and 
among the Analect. of Bruncx. tom. IT and III. 

* [For an account of what is meant by Dogmatism, see above $$ 55, 56, 57. 
Trans. | 

PCr. Vii ti ot, to? LV 16; Othe... 2; De Orat. Lil, 17, Dioe. 
Larrt. IX, 61, sqq. 103, sqq. Euses. Prep. XIV, 18. Sextus, Adv. 
Matt, 2; XI ¢ 171; VII, $ 30. 

m See, subsequently, under the art, Ænesidemus. 
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125. Euclid of Megara”, had studied the philosophy 
of the Eleatz previously to his becoming a disciple of 
Socrates. After the death of his master; having, toge- 
ther with the most of his other pupils taken refuge at 
Megara, he established there a school; the principal ob- 
ject of which was the cultivation of Dialectics, on the _ 
principles of Socrates and the Eleatæ. The subtilties 
of this sect, which were sufficiently censured of old (wit- 
ness the appellation of éorixoi), have been still more 
severely condemned by the moderns; who it must be 
allowed, have not been able to collect a sufficiently ac- 
curate account of what their practice really was. They 
appear to have pointed out the difficulties which attend 
rationalism and empiricism: and to have pursued certain 
Dogmatics to their last defences, particularly Aristotle 
and Zeno. Practical philosophy appears, with the ex- 
ception of Stilpo, to have engaged the attention of few 
of this school. 


126. Euclid gave as it were a new edition of the 
[leatic doctrine: Good is one (ty +3 éya6év); which alone 
is real and invariable: reasoning by analogy he rejected 
(Side mapaBoñÿs Aoyovs); attacking not so much the premises 
assumed, as the conclusions drawn (émgopav)°. Hubulides 
of Miletus, and his disciple Alexinus of Elis (nicknamed 
*Eñéybsos), are only known as the authors of certain cap- 
tious questions (@vr«); which they levelled at the Empirics, 
and in particular at Aristotle; such as; the cwpefrys, the 
Wevdonevoc, the xepativys, etc.P. Diodorus surnamed Cronus, 
of Jasus in Caria, the pupil, according to some, of Eubu- 
lides, denied the twofold significations of words, investi- 
gated the question of possibilities (rep) duyarër)", and specu- 


n Flourished about 400 B. C. 

° Cic. Acad. Quest. IV, 42. Duroc. Laznr. II, 106, 107. 

P Droc. Lasrt. II, 108, sqq. Cric. Acad. Quest. IV, 29. Sexr. Empir. 
Adv, Math. VII, 135 ch UX, 106... A. Geri NoA. XVI1,9. 

q À. Gezi. Noct. Att: XI, 42; 

r Arist. De Interpret. c. IX; Metaph. VIII, 3. Cic. De Fato Frag. VII, 
IX. 
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lated concerning the truth of hypothetical judgments (72 
cuvquevov) >; and finally advanced some arguments to dis- 
prove the reality of motion‘. His disciple Philo, the 
Dialectic (who must not be confounded with the Stoic, or 
with the Academician of the same name), became his 
opponent on these subjects. Ste/po of Megara, a philo- 
sopher venerable for his character”, disallowed the objec- 
tive validity of relative ideas (rù etn); and the truth of 
opinions not identical**. He made the character of a 
wise man to consist in apathy or impassibility (animus 
impatiens, Senec. Ep. 9.): from which doctrine his dis- 
ciple Zeno deduced a great number of consequences. 
We find also mentioned as Megarics, Bryso or Dryso, 
a son of Stilpo ; Clinomachus* and Euphantus. 


V. Schools of Elis and Eretria. 
127. The schools founded by Phædo of Elis and Mene- 


demus of Eretria (§ 118), are not, as far as we can learn, 
more distinguishable from each other than from that of 
Megara. ‘The first was a true disciple of Socrates ’: his 
opinions were set forth in dialogues which have not come 
down to us. ‘The second, a hearer of Plato and Stilpo, 
may be said to have continued at Eretria the school of 


s Sext. Empir. Ady. Log. II, 11, 114, sqq.; Ady. Phys. II, 115; Pyrrh. 
Hyp. II, 110; Adv. Math. VIII, 112, sqq. Crc. Acad. Quest. II, 47. 

t Sextus Emrir. Ady. Math. X, 85, sqq.; IX,363; Adv. Phys. II, 85, 
sqq.; Pyrrh. Hyp. IL, 242 et 245, Sroz. Ecl. I, p. 310. Evuses. Prep. 
Evang. XIV, 23. 

u Dioc. Lagrr. II, 113, sqq.; flourished 300 B.C. 

= ‘« läugnete die objective Gultigkeit der Gattungsbegriffe (ra eidn), 
und die Wahrheit derjenigen Urtheile, die nicht identisch sind.” 

x Piurarcn. Adv. Coloten, XIV, p.174. Droc. Larerr. II, 119. Puar. 
Soph. tom. II, p. 240, 269, 281. Simpx. In Physica, p. 26. 

+ J. Cru. Scuwas, Remarks on Stilpo, in the Philos. Arch. of Enzr- 
HARD, tom. II, No. 1. 

J. Frip. Cupn. Grärre, Diss. qua Judiciorum Analyticorum et Synthe- 
ticorum Naturam jam longe ante Kantium Antiquitatis Scriptoribus fuisse per- 
spectam contra Schwabium probatur, Gott. 1794, 8vo. 

¥ Droc. Lazrr, II, 112. 

= Dioc. LArer, JE, 105. 
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Elis*. He and his disciples (in this respect resembling 
Stilpo), limited truth to édentical propositions’. They 
denied that it could be inferred by negative categorical 
propositions, or conditional and collective. 


III. More complete Systems, proceeding from the School 
of Socrates. 


128. A more complete system of dogmatic philosophy 
was founded at the Academia by Plato; on the principles 
of the Rationalists : and another by his disciple Aristotle, 
on those of the Empirics*. From the Cynic school sprang 
the Stoics, and from the Cyrenaics the Epicureans. The 
dogmatism of the Stoics called forth the opposition of the 
Academician Arcesilaus, with whom began the scepticism 
of the later Academy. In this manner, from the Socratic 
school arose four dogmatical systems; diverging from one 
another in theory and practice; and, in addition to these, 
a school decidedly sceptical. 


Est Plato. 


Authorities : Plato, his works, with the Argumenta Dialogo- 
rum Platonis of Tiedemann (in the 12th vol. of the ed. Bipont.): 
Translated by Schleiermacher: Guil. van Heusde, Specimen Cri- 
ticum in Platon. acc. Wyttenbachii Epist. ad auct. Lugd. Bat. 
1803, 8vo. Aristotle, Cicero, Plutarch. (Quæst. Platon.), Sext. 
Empiricus, Apuleius de Doctrina Platonis, Diogenes Laertius, lib. 
III, Timæus, Suidas. 


Modern Works on the Life, Doctrine, and Works of Plato in 


general. 


Mars. Frein, Vita Platonis: Introductory to his translation 
of Plato. 


Remarks on the Life and Writings of Plato, with Answers to 


@ Droc. Larrt. II, 125, sqq. 
’ b Simpx. In Phys. Aristot. p. 20. Dioc. Larrr. II, 135. 

c [The Rationalists, it will be remembered, argue from the phenomena of the 
mind, or the world within us; the Empirics or Experimentalists, from those of 
the world without. Transl. ] 
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the principal Objections against him, and a General View of his 
Dialogues, Edinb. 1760, 8vo. 

+ W. G. Tennemann, System of the Platonic Philosophy, 
Leips. 1792-5, 4 vols. 8vo. 


+ Fr. Ast, On the Life and Writings of Plato, intended as 
introductory to the Study of that Philosopher, Lezps. 1816, 8vo. 


+ Ferp. Dersrück, Discourse on Plato, Bonn. 1819, 8vo. 


+ Jos. Socxer, On the Works of Plato, Munich, 1820. A 
work principally relating to their authenticity and chronological 
order. 


JAMES GrppeEs, Essay on the Composition and Manner of 
Writing of the Ancients, particularly Plato, Glasg. 1748, 8vo. 


J. Barr. Bernarpi Seminarium Philosophie Platonis, Venet. 
1599-1605, 3 vols. fol. 


Rup. Gocrtent Idea Philos. Platonicæ, Marb. 1612, 8vo. 


Lup. MoraAinvinuierE, Examen Philos. Platonicæ, 1659, 
8vo. 


Sam. Parker, A Free and Impartial Censure of Platonic 
Philosophy, Lond. 1666, 4to. 


+ J.J. Waener, A Dictionary of the Platonic Philosophy, 
Gotting. 1779, 8vo. with a Sketch of that System. 


+ J. Fr. Herpart, De Platonici Systematis Fundamento, 
Gott. 1805, 8vo. Cf. his Manual to serve for an introduction 
to Philosophy, second edition, IV sect. ch. 4. 


P. G. von Heuspr, Initia Philosophiæ Platonice, Pars. I, 
Ultraj. 1827, 8vo. 


Translations by Coustn (French), SYDENHAM, and ScHLEIER- 
MACHER. 


129. Plato4 was born at Athens 450 or 429 B. C., in 
the 3rd or 4th year of the LXXXVII. OL, the son of | 
Aristo and Perictione, of the family of Codrus and Solon, 
and was endowed with distinguished talents for poetry 
and philosophy. By the advice of Socrates he attached 
himself to the latter pursuit. He had originally some 
inclination for public life, but was disgusted by the per- 
petual changes which took place in his time in the govern- 
ments of Greece; by the corruptions of the democracy, 
and the depravity of the manners of his countrymen *. 
His studies were happily promoted by a diligent cultiva- 


4 His proper name was Aristocles. 
e Prat. Epist. VII. 
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tion of poetry and the mathematics ; by foreign travel, 
particularly in Italy and Sicily; and by familiar inter- 
course with the most enlightened men of his time ; parti- 
cularly with Socrates, whose conversations he attended for 
eight years *'; as well as by the correspondences which he 
entertained with the Pythagoreans of Magna Grecia &. — 
In this manner was formed this great philosopher, surpass- 
ing, perhaps, all, by the vastness and profoundness of his 
views, and the correctness and eloquence with which he 
expressed them: while his moral character entitled him to 
take his place by the side of Socrates. He founded in the 
Academia a school of philosophy, which for a long period 
was a nursery of virtuous men and profound thinkers. 
Plato died in the first year of the CVIII. Olympiad, 348 
Ba. 


130. His works, principally in the form of dialogues’; 
(models of excellence for the rare union of a poetic and 
philosophic spirit)‘; are the only incontestible authorities 
respecting his opinions; but we must not hope to attain 
his entire system except by conjecture, as he had certain 
doctrines (aypapa déyuara) which he did not communicate 


* He had previously become acquainted with the system of Heraclitus. 

f Xeworu. Memorab. III, 6. ArPuLerus. 

8 Jo. Gui. Jani Dissert. de Institutione Platonis, Viteb. 1706. De Peri- 
grinatione Platonis, ibid. ejusd. 

Curn. Ritter, De Præceptoribus Platonis, Gryphisw. 1707, 4to. 

On bis intercourse with Xenophon : 

Auc. Borcxn, Progr. de Simultate quam Plato cum Xenophonte exercu- 
isse fertur, Berol. 1811, 4to. 

h J, Jac. Nast, Progr. de Methodo Platonis Philosophiam tradendi Dia- 
logicà, Stuttg. 1787. 4to. 

J. Auc. Gorrenz, Progr. de Dialogisticà Arte Platonis, Viteb. 1794, 4to. 

i Henr. Puri. Conr. Henke, De Philosophià Mythica, Platonis imprimis, 
Observationes varie, Helmst. 1776, 4to. 

+ J. Auc. EserHaRrD, Dissert. on the proper end of Philosophy, and the 
Mythi of Plato, in his Vermischte Schriften, Hal. 1788, 8vo. 

J. Cur. Hürrner, De Mythis Platonis, Lips. 1788, 4to. / 

+ Garnier, Mem. on the use which Plato has made of Fables, in the 
Mém. de |’ Acad. des Inscript. tom. XXXII. 

+ M. Marx, The Mythi of Plato, a Dissert. in the Eleutheria, a Literary 
Gazette of Fribourg, published by Exrwarpt, tom. I, fasc, 2 and 3. Frib, 
1819, 8vo. 
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except to those whom he entrusted with his esoteric phi- 
losophy * *. 


131. Plato, by his philosophical education and the 
superiority of his natural talents, was placed on an emi- 
nence which gave him a commanding view of the systems 
of his contemporaries, without allowing him to be in- 
volved in their prejudices!. He always considered theo- 
retical and practical philosophy as forming essential parts 
of the same Whole: and conceived that it was only by 
means of true philosophy that human nature could attain 
its proper perfection ”. 


132. His critical acquaintance with preceding systems, 
and his own advantages, enabled Plato to form more 
adequate notions of the proper end, extent, and cha- 
racter of philosophy". Under this term he compre- 
hended a knowledge of the Universal, the Necessary, the 
Absolute; as well as of the relations and essential pro- 
perties of objects®: Philosophy he defined to be Science, 
properly so called. The source of knowledge he pro- 
nounced to be not? the evidence of our senses, which 


K Prar. Epist. II, VII, XIII.; Phadr. p. 388.; Alcib. Pr.; de Rep. 
IV. Anisr. Phys. 1V,2; De Gener. et Corrupt. II, 3. Simpxic. in Arist. 
libr. de Anima, I, p. 76. Surpas. 

* This is denied by others. 

We must not omit to notice, as sources of information respecting Plato, the 
passages in Aristotle, where that philosopher criticises the system of his master. 
See Fr. A. TRENDELENBURG, Platonis de Ideis et Numeris Doctrinà ex 
Aristotele illustrata, Lips. 1826, 8vo. 

1 Sophista, vol. II, p. 252, 265. Cratyl., p. 345, 286. 

m De Rep. VI, p. 76, 77; Ep. VII. 

n On the end of the philosophy of Plato, see, besides the work of Eberhard 
quoted in the preceding section : 

Auc. Maen. Krart, De Notione Philosophie in Platonis éoacraic, Lips. 
1786, 4to. 

Gorrrog Ern. Scuutze, De summo secundum Platonem Philosophie 
fine, Helmst. 1789, 4to. 

° Theætet., p.141 ; De Republ. VI, p. 69; V, p.62; De Leg. III, p.131. 

P Jo. Fr. Dammann, Diss. I et II de Humana sentiendi et cogitanda fa- 
cultatis Natura ex Mente Platonis. Helmst. 1792, 4to. 
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are occupied with contingent matter, nor yet the under- 
standing,* but Reason", whose object is that which is 
Invariable, and Absolute (73 éros tv"), He held the doc- 
trine of the existence in the soul of certain innate ideas 
(vofuara) which form the basis of our conceptions, and 
the elements of our practical resolutions. To these ‘deu, 
as he termed them (the eternal rapadéyuara, types or 
models of all things, and the 4pxa/, or principles, of 
our knowledge), we refer the infinite variety of indi- 
vidual objects presented to us (+3 dmrepoy, and rà rond), 
Hence it follows that all these details of knowledge are 
not the results of experience, but only developed by 
it. The soul recollects the Ideas in proportion as it 
becomes acquainted with their copies (éuodéuar«), with 
which the world is filled: the process being that of 
recalling to mind the circumstances of a state of pre- 
existence’, Inasmuch as the objects thus presented to 
the mind correspond in part with its Ldeas, they must 


* [The Kantists (of whom Tennemann is one), make a broad distinction 
between the Understanding and Reason. Trans. ] 

4 Phædo, p. 225. 

r Phædr., p. 247. 

s Besides the general treatises above, see, on the Ideas of Plato, the follow- 
ing works : 

ScrproniS AGNELLI Disceptationis de Ideis Platonis, Venet. 1615, 4to. 

Car. Joacu. Siseru, Diss. (Resp. J. Cur. Fersen) de Ideis Platonicis, 
Rostoch. 1720, 4to. 

Jac. Brucxerr Diss, de Convenientià Numerorum Pythagoricorum cum 
Ideis Platonis ; Miscellan. Hist. Philos., p. 56. 

Guios. Ern. Scauzzr, Diss. Philosophico-Historica de Ideis Platonis, Vite. 
1786, 4to. 

t Fr. V. L. Presse, Dissertation on the Ideas of Plato, as representing 
at once Immaterial Essences and the Conceptions of the Understanding, in the 
Collection of Cesar, vol. III, p. 110. 

Tusopx. Fiuse, Diss. de Ideis Platonis, Lips. 1795, 4to. 

Der Scuanz (Pres. Marry. Fremuine), De Ideis Platonicis, Lund. 1795, 
4to. 

See work of TRENDELENBURGH, mentioned above, § 125. 

H. Ricureri de Ideis Platonis libellus, Lips. 1827, 8vo. 

J. Anpr. Burrsrepr, Progr. de Platonicorum Reminiscentià, Erlang. 
T761, 410 

t Phedo, p. 74, 75; Phædr., p. 249. 
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have some principle in common; that principle is the 
Divinity, who has formed these external objects after the 
model of the Ideas". Such are the fundamental doctrines 
of the philosophy of Plato; in accordance with which he 
placed the principles of identity and contradiction among 
the highest laws of philosophy*; and drew a distinction 
between Empirical knowledge and Rational; the one 
being derived from the Intellectual, the other from the 
External world, (ka mos aicôyrès and voyTos): making the 
latter the only true object of philosophy. 
The system of Plato is an instance of Rationalism. 


133. The division of philosophy into Logic (Dialectics), 
Metaphysics (Physiology or Physics), and Morals (the 
Political science), has been principally brought about by 
Plato’, who clearly laid down the chief attributes of 
each of these sciences, and their mutual dependencies, 
and distinguished also between the analytical and syn- 
thetical methods. Philosophy therefore is under great 
obligations to him, quoad formam. She is no less in- 
debted to him for the lights he has thrown upon the above 
parts considered separately; though he did not profess 
to deliver a system of each, but continually excited the 
attention of others, in order to further discoveries. 


134. Plato considered the soul to be a self-acting — 
energy (air) éavrd xwodv)*: and viewed as combined with 
the body, he distinguished in it two parts, the rational 
(Aoyiotixay, vod) ; and the irrational or animal (&loyiotikèr 
OT ému): mutually connected by a sort of middle 
term (Outs, or 7d Ovuoeidés*.) The animal part has its 
origin in the imprisonment of the soul in the body”; 
the intellectual still retains a consciousness of the Ideas : 


u De Rep. VI, p. 116—124 ; Tim., p. 348. 
x Phedr., p. 226, 230; De Rep. VI, 122, VII, 133; De Leg. III, p. 
132. 
y Sextus, Ady. Math. VII, 16. 
# De Leg. X, p.86, sqq. 
à De Rep. IV, 349. ed. Srepn, 
b Phædo, 
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whereby it is capable of returning to the happy con- 
dition of Spirits. In Plato we discover also a more 
complete discrimination of the faculties of knowledge, 
sensation, and volition’; with admirable remarks on their 
operations, and on the different species of perception, 
of sensation, of motives determining the will; as well as 
the relations between Thought and Speech. (See for 
the last, Theætet. ed. Steph. p. 189, E sqq. Phileb. p. 
38, D.) 


135. Plato has rendered no less service to philo- 
sophy by affording it the first sketch of the laws of 
thought, the rules of propositions, of conclusions, and 
proofs, and of the analytic method: the distinction drawn 
between the Universal (ki), and Substance (voix); and 
the Particular and the Accidental: he diligently investi- 
gated the characteristics of Truth, and detected the signs 
of the phenomenon, or apparent Truth‘: to him we owe 
the first attempt at the construction of a philosophical 
Language‘: the first development of an abstract idea of 
knowledge and science‘: the first logical statement of the 
properties of Matter, Form, Substance, Accident, Cause 
and Effect, of Natural and Independent Causes of Re- 
ality (x3 tv), and of Apparent Reality (paivéuevov); a more 
adequate idea of the Divinity, as a being eminently good ; 
with a more accurate induction of the Divine Attributes 8; 
especially the moral ones; accompanied by remarks on 


© De Rep. IV, p. 367. 

On the doctrine of Plato as respecting the soul, consult the following works: 

+ Capa. Meiners, Dissertation on the Nature of the Soul, a Platonic Alle- 
gory (after the Phædrus) ; in the first vol. of his Miscellany, p. 120, sqq. 

+ C. L. Rernnorp, Dissertation on the Rational Physiology of Plato: in the 
first vol. of his Letters on the Philosophy of Kant, Letter XI. 

En. Gr. Lr, Platonis Sententia de Natura Animi, Gütting. 1790, 8vo. 

4 For the Logic of Plato, consult + J. J. Excez, Essay on a Method of Ex- 
tracting from the Dialogues of Plato his Doctrines respecting the Understand- 
ing, Berl. 1780, 8vo. 

e In the Cratylus. 

f The degrees of the latter are, dofa—dtdvora—émrorhpn. 

5 De Rep. II, p. 250; VII, 133. 
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the popular religion, and an essay towards a demonstra- 
tion of the existence of God by reasonings drawn from 
Cosmology *®. ‘He represented the Divinity as the author 
of the world, inasmuch as he introduced into rude 
matter (fAy,—rd äuoppe), order and harmony, by moulding 
it after the Zdeas, and conferring (together with a rotatory 
motion), an harmonious body, governed as in the case 
of individual animals, by a rational spirit. He also de- 
scribed the Divinity (in respect of his providence), as the 
author and executor, or guardian of the laws of Morals; 
and to him we owe the first speculative essay on Divine 
Justice; according to his views, the existence of evil not 
being attributable to the Deity, inasmuch as it results from 
matter, and he having ordered all things in such a way 
as to exclude as much as possible its existence": lastly, 
to him we owe the first formal development of the doc- 


& De Leg. X, p.68, XII, p. 229. Cf. X, p. 82, sqq.; Phileb. p. 244; Epi- 
nomis, p. 254, sqq. 

bh De Rep. IV, 10 ; Tim., p. 505, sqq. 

On the Cosmogony and Theology of Plato, consult, besides the ancients 
(e.g. Procrus), the commentaries on, and translations of, the Timeus: + L. 
Hôrsrez, The Timæus of Plato, the doctrine and the end of this work, with 
Remarks and Illustrations, Brunswick, 1795, 8vo; and + The Timæus of 
Plato, a Primitive and Veracious Monument of true Physical Knowledge, 
translated, with illustrations, by K. J. Winpiscumann, Hademar, 1804. 

Mars. Ficinr Theologia Platonica, Florent. 1482, fol. 

Es. Purenvorri Diss. de Theologia Platonis, Lips. 1653, 4to. 

J. Frizrp. Wucnerer, Diss. II. de Defectibus Theologiæ Platonis, Jen. 
1706, 4to. 

Ocitviz, The Theology of Plato compared with the Principles of Oriental 
and Grecian Philosophers, Lond. 1793, 8vo. 

+ Drer. Trepemann, On the Ideas of Plato respecting the Divinity, in the 
Mem. of the Antiq. Soc. of Cassel, tom. [. (Fr.). Cf. Spirit of Speculative 
Philosophy, tom. II, p. 114, sqq. 

+ W. Gui. Tennemann, On the Divine Intelligence: in the Memora- 
BILIEN Of Paulus, fasc. I, p. 2. 

Batu. STo.sercG, De A6yw et vo Platonis, Viteb. 1676, 4to. 

J. Gr. Arn. Orrricn, Commentatio de Doctrinà Platonis de Deo a Chris- 
tianis et recentioribus Platonicis varie explicata et corrupta, Marb. 1788, 8vo. 

C. Friep. Sräupzin, Progr. de Phil. Platonicæ cum Doctrinà religionis 
Judaica et Christianà cognatione, Gott. 1819, 4to. (See Gott. Gel. Anz., 
No. XCV, 1819). 

Lup. Horsret, Platonis doctrina de Deo e Dialogis ejus, etc, Lips. 1814, 
8vo, 
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trine of the spirituality of the soul, and the first attempt 
towards demonstrating its immortality’. 


136. The interesting research which Plato carried so 
far, respecting the Supreme good *, belongs to the subject 
of Morals. Virtue he defined to be the imitation of 
God, or the effort of man to attain to a resemblance to © 
his original (éuoiwous bed Kara To duyaroy af or in other terms 
a unison and harmony of all our principles and actions 
according to reason™, whence results the highest degree 
of happiness. Virtue is one, but compounded of four 


On the Matter and Formation of the World, and the Soul of the 
Universe, according to Plato. 


Distr. Trepemann, De Materia quid visum sit Platoni; Nov. Biblioth. 
Philos. et Crit., vol. I, fascic. 1. Gott. 1782. 

+ Cupx. Merners, Considerations on the Greeks, the age of Plato, the Ti- 
mæus of that Philosopher, and his Hypothesis of a Soul of the World, in vol. I. 
of his Vermischte Schriften. 

Avec. Borcxn, On the Formation of the Soul of the World, according to 
the Timæus of Plato: in vol. III. of the Studien, published by Daub and 
Creuzer. (Germ.) 

Avec. Boscku, Progr. de Platonica Corporis Mundani fabricà conflati ex 
Elementis Geometricà ratione concinnatis, Heidelb. 1809, 4to; and De Pla- 
tonico Systemate Celestium Globorum et de Vera indole Astronomiz Philo- 
laice, Ibid. 1810, 4to. 

i Cf. J. Cupu. Gorrieser: Animadvers. ad Platonis Phedonem et Alcibia- 
dem II. Adjuncti sunt excursus in questiones Socraticas de Animi Immor- 
talitate, Lips. 1771, 8vo; + Friep. Auc. Wotr, On the Phedo, Berl. 1814, 
4to; and the following : 

Sam. Weickmannt Diss. de Platonicà Animorum Immortalitate, Viteb. 
1740, 4to. 

Cur. Ern. DE Winpnrim, Examen Argumentorum Platonis pro Immor- 
talitate Anime Humane, Gott. 1749, 8vo. 

Moses Menpnetsoun’s Phædo, Berl. 1767, 8vo. 

+ W.G. Tennemann, Doctrines and Opinions of the Socratic School re- 
specting the Soul’s Immortality, Jena, 1791, 8vo. 

Gusr. Frrp. Wiccrrs, Examen Argumentorum Platonis pro Immortalitate 
Animi Humani, Rost. 1803, 4to. 

Franc. Perravet, De Argumentis, quibus apud Platonem Animorum Im- 
mortalitas Defenditur. Disp. Acad., Berol. 1815, 4to. 

+ The Phedo of Plato Explained and Examined, more especially inasmuch 
as it treats of the Immortality of the Soul; by Kunnuarprt, Lubeck, 1791, 8vo. 

k Especially in the Theætetus, the Philebus, the Meno, and the Republic. 

1 Tim., p. 338, vol. IX ; Theætet, p. 176. 

m De Rep. IX, p. 48. 
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elements: Wisdom (copia—gpémnis); Courage, or Con- 
stancy (ardpeia) ; ‘Temperance (copporéyn); and Justice (%- 
Kaswotyn”): which are otherwise termed the four cardinal 
virtues. Such virtues he describes as arising out of an 
Independence of, and Superiority to, the influence of the 
senses. In his practical philosophy Plato blended a rigid 
principle of moral obligation with a spirit of gentleness 
and humanity; and education he described as a liberal 
cultivation and moral discipline of the mind°. Politics 
he defined to be the application, on a great scale, of the 
laws of Morality; (a society being composed of indi- 
viduals and therefore under similar obligations); and its 
end to be liberty and concord. In giving a sketch of his 
Republic, as governed according to reason, Plato had 
particularly an eye to the character and the political dif- 
ficulties of the Greeks’; connecting at the same time, the 
discussion of this subject with his metaphysical opinions 
respecting the soul’. Beauty he considered to be the 
sensible representation of moral and physical perfection’: 
consequently it is one with Truth and Goodness, and 


n De Rep. IV, 443, sqq. 

° De Rep. III, p. 310; De Leg. I, p. 46, sqq., II, 59. 

P De Rep. 

4 Consult the following works on the philosophy of Plato, as bearing upon 
practical principles : 

Curvs. Javezzr Dispositio Moralis Philosophie Platonice, Ven. 1536, 4to. 
Et, Dispositio Philosophie Civilis ad Mentem Platonis, Venet. 1536, 4to. 

Maen. Dan. Omrtstr Ethica Platonica, Alidorf. 1696, 8vo. 

Fr. Auc. Lun. Aporpx. Grorerenp, Commentatio in qua Doctrina Pla- 
tonis Ethica cum Christiana Comparatur, etc., Gotting. 1720, 4to. 

Jou. Sterpant Summa Doctrine Platonis de Republica et de Legibus, Ar- 
gentor. 1548, 8vo. 

J. J, Lutsnrrit Respublica Platonis, Leips. 1776, 4to. 

J. Zentcraviu Specimen Doctrine Juris Nature secundum Disciplinam 
Platonicam, Argentor. 1679, 4to. 

Car. Morcenstern, De Platonis Republ. Commentt. IIT., Hal. 1794, 8vo. 

J. Lup. Gur. ne Geer, Diatribe in Politices Platonice Principia, Ultraj. 
1810, 8vo. 

+ Fr. Képren, Polity, according to the Principles of Plato, Leips. 1818, 
8vo. 

G. Prxzcrr De iis, que Aristoteles in Platonis Politià reprehendit, Leips. 
1822, 8vo. 

r De Leg. IT, p. 62, sqq., p. 89, sqq.; Sympos. Phædr. Hippias. Maj. 
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inspires love (2s); which leads to virtue’. (Platonic 
Love.) 


137. Plato borrowed considerably from other philoso- 
phers, particularly the Pythagoreans ; who suggested to 
him the leading idea that all the variety of existing ob- 
jects are compounded of a substance and a superinduced 
form: but what he borrowed his own genius stamped 
with a character of originality, and blended the dis- 
cordant systems of older philosophy in an harmonious 
whole; the striking advantages of which are the Unity it 
presents in its system of Jdeas; the combination in one 
and the same interest of all our motives of action, specu- 
lative or practical; the strictness of the union which he 
maintains between Virtue, Truth, and Beauty: the infi- 
nite variety of new ideas of which the germes are to 
be found in his system; and finally, for the love of 
science which his meditations inspire. On the other 
hand his system is not without its weak side: he did not 
sufficiently distinguish between ideas originating in the 
mind itself and those which are acquired by experience ; 
and his account of the origin of the ‘eu, borders on 
Mysticism. There are faults also in his manner: the 
union of much imagination with reasoning, of a poetic 
with a philosophic spirit, and the total absence of any 
systematic form, have rendered his doctrine difficult to 
be apprehended; gave occasion for abundance of mis- 
interpretations; and ultimately had great influence over 
the fortunes of Platonism. 


138. Plato drew around him a crowd of disciples and 
admirers; many of them celebrated statesmen, and even 
several females‘; among others Axiothea of Phlius, and 
Lasthenia of Mantinea. As the doctrines he had blended 
came subsequently to be redivided; and as succeeding 
ages produced a succession of different prevailing spirits 
of philosophy, his school was subdivided into several 


S Sympos. Phædr., p. 301; Euthyphr., p. 20. 
t Dioc. Larrt. III, 46. 
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sects; and thus gave birth to various Academies. 'To the 
first of these belonged Speusippus of Athens (died 339 
B. C.), the nephew and successor of Plato"; and hes suc- 
cessor Xenocrates of Chalcedon (died 314 B. C.)*; who 
in his manner of expressing himself resembled Pytha- 
goras: for instance, in defining the soul to be a self- 
moving number. After him Polemo of Athens’ presided 
at the Academy; who considered the swmmum bonum to 
consist in a life regulated according to nature’; and sub- 
sequently Crates of Athens*. Finally Crantor of Soli, 
the friend and disciple of Xenocrates and Polemo, main- 
tained the original system of the founder of the school, 
with the exception of a small number of alterations, ap- 
plied principally to the popular doctrines of practical 
morality’. The new Academy (see below § 166, sqq.) 
directed its speculations to prove the uncertainty of hu- 
man judgment: while the Neo-Platonists founded a 
school of enthusiasts who laid claim to a high degree of 
ellumination. 


Il. Aristotle. 


Authorities: The works of Aristotle, and his numerous com- 
mentators, whose observations must be admitted with caution ; 
(among others, Ammonius, Alexander Aphrodisiensis, Simpli- 
cius, and Themistius); Cicero, Plutarch, Sextus Empiricus, Diog. 
Laert. lib. V., Suidas. 


Modern Works on the Life and Philosophy of Aristotle in general. 


Franc. Parricir Discussionum Peripateticarum, tom. IV, 
quibus Aristotelicæ Philosophie Universæ Historia atque Dogmata 


" Dioc. Lazrt. IV, 2, sqq. For some of his opinions, see Arist. Met. 
VII, 2; XII, 7; Eth. Nic. I, 4. Sexr. Adv. Math. VII, 145. 

* Dioc. Larrt. IV, 6, sqq. Sexr. Adv. Math. VII, 16, etc. 

y In314 B.C. : 

2 Dioc. Lazrr. IV, 16, sqq. Cic. De Fin. IV, 6. 

a About 313 B.C. 

» Heraclides of Pontus the author of some treatises of which we possess cer- 
tain fragments (ed. Gro. D. Korter, Hal. 1804, 8vo. Cf. Dioc. Larrt. 
V, 86, sqq. Crc. Tusc. V, 3; De Div. I, 23, and Surpas,s.h.v.), was 
the hearer both of Plato and Aristotle; on which account he has by some been 
called a Peripatetic. 
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cum veterum placitis collata eleganter et erudité declarantur, 
Basil. 1581, fol. 

Mercn. Weinricit Oratio Apologetica pro Aristotelis Per- 
sonà adversus Criminationes Patricii, Lips. 1614, 4to. 

Herm. ConNriNGir Aristotelis Laudatio; Orationes duæ, 
Helmst. 1633, 4to. 

F. V. L. PressinG, On Aristotle, in Cesar’s Denkniirdigkeiten 
aus der Philos., Welt. tom. ITT. 

J. Gorti. Buuxe, Vita Aristotelis per Annos Digesta: in the 
first vol. of his edition of the Works of Aristotle. 

Micu. Piccarti Isagoge in Lectionem Aristotelis cum Epistola 
Conringiana et Præmissà Dissertatione de Natura, Origine, et Pro- 
gressu Philos. Aristotelicæ ; ed. J. Conr. Durrivs, Altd. 1667, 
8vo. 

Perr. Jon. Nunnesu, Bart. Jos. Pascuasu, et Jo. Barr. 
Monroru Oratt. tres. de Aristotelis Doctrina, Francof. 1591, 8vo. 

Micu. Piccartr Hypotyposis Philos. Aristotelicæ, Norimb. 
1504, 8vo. 

J. Crassotir Institutiones in Universam Arist. Philosophiam, 
Par. 1619, 4to. 

J. Conr. Durrit Hypotyposis totius Philos. Aristotelicæ, 
Altd. 1660, 4to. 

x ok x 

Petri Rami Animadversiones Aristotelicæ XX libris compre- 

hensæ, Par. 1558, 8vo.; and his other works quoted farther on. 


Petri Gassenpr Exercitationes Paradoxicæ Adversus Aris- 
totel., etc. Gratianop. 1624, 8vo.; and in his Works, Lugd. 


Pere: VarERrIANt Philosophia contra Aristotelem, Dantisc, 
1653, 4to. 


On the other hand see the Works written in Defence of Aris- 
totle, by Marr. Dorrius, P. Gatuannius, J. Broscrus, J. Guit- 
LEMINAT, H. Sragius, Jos. DE Munnana against VALLA, Ra- 
mus, and others. 

Per. VittEMANDy, Manuductio ad Philosophiæ Aristoteleæ 
Epicure et Cartesianæ parallelismum, 4mst. 1683, 8vo. 


GE. Paur. Rortenzseccit Disp. de Principio Aristotelico et 
Cartesiano, Altd. 1685, 4to. 


Sam. Mascovir Exerc. Acad. uter in Scrutinio Veritatis Rec- 
tius dubitet Aristoteles an Cartesius, Regiom. 1704, 4to. 


Harris (James) of Salisbury, Works (passim), published by 
his son (Lord Malmsbury), Lond. 1801, 2 vols. 4to. Again 1805. 


Cf. besides, the articles Aristoteles, Aristotelische Philosophie 
(by Bunte), in the great Encyclop. published by Erscn, etc. ; 
part V. 
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139. Aristotle was born at Stagira, 384 B.C. Ol. 
XCIX. He inherited from his father Nicomachus, who 
had been the physician and friend of Amyntas king of 
Macedon, a predilection for natural philosophy. From 
368 B. C. he continued, for twenty years, the disciple 
of Plato, improving under that great master his admirable 
talents for analysis; though, subsequently, he separated 
from him. In 343 he became the preceptor of Alex- 
ander, who assisted his scientific pursuits by sending 
to him collections of objects of natural history, and fur- 
nishing him with sums of money for the purchase of 
books‘. He founded in 534 a new school in the walks 
of the Lycæum; whence the name of Peripatetics*; 
and died in 322° at Chalcis in Eubcea; probably by 
poison which he had taken, on being obliged to leave 
Athens, under the suspicion of atheism. Aristotle has 
bequeathed to us excellent works on all the sciences 
known to the Greeks, and particularly on Moral philoso- 
phy. ‘These treatises are to be divided into exoteric and 
esoteric, or acroamatic’. The peculiar fortunes to which 
his works have been exposed, have rendered still more 
difficult the examination and exposition of his doctrines, 
already sufficiently obscure, by their brevity and the pe- 
culiarity of the language he employed". 


€ Prin. Hist. Nat. VIII, 16. 

4 Dioc. Lazrr. V, 2. Cre. Acad. Quest. I, 4. A. Grit. N. A. XX, 5. 

e OI. CXIV.—CXIII. 

f J. Gorrur. Buute, Commentatio de Librorum Aristotelis distributione 
in Exotericos et Acroamaticos, Gott. 1788, 8vo.; and in the first vol. of his 
edition of Arist. 

Franc. Nic. T1rze, De Aristotelis Operum serie et distinctione liber, Lips. 
1826, 8vo. 

8 See Srras. Geo. lib. 1X, et Pur. in Vit. Syllæ, c.26. Heyxne, Opusc. 
Acad., vol. I, p. 126, et Scunerper, Epimetrum de Fatis Libror. Aristoteli- 
corum, in his edition of Arist. Hist. of Anim, Lips. 1811, p.76, See also Bran- 
pis in the Rhein. Museum, I. Janre, Nos. III and IV, Bonn, 1827. 

h Perr. Jon. Nunnestus, De Causis Obscuritatis Aristotelis earumque 
remediis, und cum Vita Aristotelis a Jon. Purrorono descripta, ete. Lugd. 
Bat. 1621. 

+ Fürresorx (Collect. fasc. IX.), On the Manner and Philosophy of 
Aristotle. 
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140. Aristotle possessed in a high degree the talents 
of discrimination and analysis, added to the most astonish- 
ing knowledge of books, and the works of nature. To the 
latter, more especially, he had devoted himself. He re- 
jected the doctrine of ideas'; maintaining that all our 
impressions and thoughts, and even the highest efforts of 
the understanding, are the fruit of experience“; that the 
world is eternal, even in its form, and not the work of a 
creative providence. In the theory of composition he 
drew a distinction between the matter, which he referred 
to philosophy, and the form, which he derived from 
poetry. Instead of following his master in his way of 
reasoning from the universal to the particular, he always 
takes the opposite course, and infers the first from the 
latter. His writings contain valuable remarks on the 
systems of his predecessors; his own being that of Em- 
piricism, modified, in a slight degree, by the Rationalism 
of Plato’. 


141. Philosophy, according to Aristotle, is science 
arising out of the love of knowledge; or knowledge ac- 
cording to certain principles”. There are two sorts of 
knowledge, mediate and immediate”. In order to make 
the first possible, the existence of the second is necessary. 
We become sensible immediately and by experience of 
particulars (r& xa ékaora): mediately, but still by experi- 
ence, we acquire the universal (ràx xa@ &hov), and we thus 


i Metaph. I, 7; XII, 9. 

k Analyt. Prior. I, 30. 

' Here may be noticed the comparisons drawn between the two philosophers, 
by Georce of Trebizond, and G. Gemistuus PLeruo. 

And also: Pacaninus Gaupentius, De Dogmatum Aristotelis cum Phil. 
Platonis comparatione, Florent. 1539, 4to. 

Jac. Mazonius, De Comparatione Aristot. cum Platone, Venet. 1547, fol. 

Jac. Carpentari Platonis cum Arist. in Universà Philosophià compa- 
ratio, Par. 1573, 4to. 

Axpr. Bacumann, Aristoteles cum Platone comparatus, Nordh. 1629, 4to. 

Rapin, Aristotle and Plato compared, Paris, 1671, 8vo. (French). 

Cur. Herrmann Weisse, De Platonis et Aristotelis in constituendis prin- 
cipiis differentia, Commentat. Lips. 1828, 8vo. 

m Phys. IT, 3; Met. I, 2. n Anal, Post, 1,23 IL, cade: 
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attain to that which is real and necessary, and is capa- 
ble of being expressed in definitions and axioms. From 
immediate knowledge we deduce mediate, by means of 
arguments, the theory of which belongs to logic; the object 
of which is to show how we can ascertain by reasoning the 
certainty or the probability of things. Logic therefore is 
the instrument (organum) of all science or philosophy, 
but only guoad formam; (a distinction which was after- 
wards very often forgotten); for it is experience which 
must supply the matter to be worked upon, and wrought 
into general principles®. The first principle is that of 
contradiction; but, though productive of truth, it is the 
test and not the constituent element of truth’. By his 
works comprehended under the title of Organum, Ari- 
stotle has, next to Plato, rendered the greatest service to 
logic’; as the science which would establish the formal 
part of reasoning, and elucidate its theory: he there con- 
siders propositions and ideas as the elements of reason- 
ing”, with admirable remarks on language interspersed ; 
and he ought not to be made responsible for the abuse, 
which afterwards prevailed, of this art, when it came to 
be considered as capable of supplying not only the form 
but the matter of argumentation. 


142. Aristotle, above every other philosopher, enlarged 
the limits of philosophy. He comprised therein all the 
sciences (ration2i, empirical, or mixed), with the single 
exception of history: and appears to have divided it as a 
whole into Logic, Physics, and Ethics; or into speculative 


© Anal. Post. I, 18. 

P Anal. Post. Metaph. I, 1; 1V, 3; De Anima, III, 5, 6. | 

4 Micu. Pserzr Synopsis Logice Aristotelis Gr. et Lat. ed. Ex. Enincer, 
Aug. Vind. 1597, 8vo. 

Niceru. BLemmyp2, Epitome Logice Doctrine Aristotelis Gr. et Lat. ed. 
Jo. Wrece tin, ibid. 1605, fol. 

Gro. Aneponymi Compendium Philosophie seu Organi Aristotelis Gr. et 
Lat. ed. Jo. Wrcetin, ibid. 1600, 8vo. 

Jac. Carnpentari Descriptio Universe Artis disserendi ex Arist. Organo 
collecta et in III. libros distincta, Par. 1654, 4to. 

Car. Weixnorrz, De Finibus atque pretio Logice Aristotelis, Rost. 1824. 

 Sophist. Elench, 34, fin. 
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and practical‘. Speculative philosophy contemplates the 
real order of things; which is not dependent on our will: 
practical, the accidental and voluntary ; real substances 
are either invariable (äkénra), or variable (kira). The 
latter either perishable (99æpré), or imperishable. Sublu- 
nary things are variable and perishable: the heavens are . 
imperishable, but variable: the Deity alone is imperish- 
able and invariable. Consequently, speculative philoso- 
phy becomes, in proportion as it advances in abstraction, 
either Physics, or Mathematics, or what came to be after- 
wards called Metaphysics: relatively to ês objects, it is 
divided into Physics, Cosmology, Psychology, and The- 
ology. Practical philosophy comprehends Ethics, Politics, 
and Economy’. ‘These subdivisions are not broadly 
traced, on defined principles, yet it is to Aristotle that 
we are indebted for the first hint of an encyclopædic 
system of the sciences; for having subjected to a rigorous 
examination the notions and principles of his predeces- 
sors; for having himself laboured to establish others by 
induction and reflection: and we are called upon to ad- 
mire the multitude of hints, inquiries, and observations, 
which are dispersed up and down his works, without 
forming integral parts of his system. 


§ 143. 
Jac. CARPENTARI Descriptio Universæ Nature ex Aristotele ; 
pars I et IT. Par. 1562, 4to. 


Per. Ramzi Scholarum Physicarum, libri VIII. Par. 1565, 
|” 8vo. 


SEBASTIANI Bassonis Philosophiæ Naturalis Adversus Aris- 
totelem libri XII, Par. 1621, 8vo. 


Speculative philosophy. Ist. Physics or Natural Phi- 
losophy. Nature (pci), is the sum of all existing 
things, whose existence can be known only by means of 
perception and experience founded thereon. Ta voyrd, 


* Droc. Larrt. V, 28: 

Gr. Pauz. Rosrensecxk, Diss. Aristotelice Philosophiæ divisionem sub 
examen vocans, Altd. 1705, 4to. 

t’Metaph. 1, 2; VI, 1s XI, 33. Ethic. X, 95 ‘eon, Le 
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the objects of our mental conception, do not exist per se”. 
Nature is also the énternal principle of change in objects, 
and this constitutes a distinction between her works and 
those of art. ‘The knowledge of nature is properly the 
knowledge of the laws of bodies, so far as they are 
in movement. In this science are comprised the fol- 
lowing subjects of discussion: Nature, Cause, Accident, 
End, Change (and its subdivisions), Infinitude, Space, 
and Time: and moreover a general theory of movement. 
Nature, as a principle of change, does nothing without an 
end or object; which end is the Form*. When we 
speak of chance (+2 aitéuarov), we always in fact mean real 
causes, unknown to ourselves. All change necessarily 
presupposes a subject-matter (ërokefuesoy, Ay): and a form 
(€bd0s), A change (kiymaus, uerafBonñ), is the realization of 
that which is possible (évrerexe/a) ¥, so far as it is possible, 
y Tov duydues dyroç evreAexela y towvrov*, As soon as the Possi- 
ble (dune: &) assumes a certain form and is developed 
after a particular manner, every other condition and state 
is excluded (créeyois). Matter, Form, and Privation, are 
therefore the three principles, or elements of existence 
and of change. Change is possible in respect of Sub- 
tance, Quantity, Quality, and Place. This last condi- 
tion, and generally that of space and time, serve as a 
foundation for the others. Place (rér«), is the first im- 
moveable limit of that which surrounds us: (+2 roÿ mepué- 
XOYTOS TÉOAS aKivytoy moûroy) b ; there is no vacuum (kevéy), 
Time is the measure or numeration (4p:64s), of movement, 
with reference to priority and posteriority (&pués rivioews 
Kara To mpüroy Kal doregoy®, Infinitude is that which continually 


u Metaph. III, 2—4; V, 5. 

x Phys. II, 4—6, 8, sqq. : 

Y Cf. Surpas, sub hac v. Cf. also Fatuer Anciiion, Critical and Phi- 
losophical Researches respecting the Entelechia of Aristotle, in the Mem. of 
the Royal Acad. of Prussia (Class of Phil.), for the years 1804—11, Bert. 
1816, p. 1, sqq. (Fr.). 

2 Phys. III, 1; VIII, 1. 

PURÉE ES Vil, 7; VEL, 7. 

b Ibid. IV, 4, sqq. 

& Tod: ENS 
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suggests the idea of still greater extent, in addition to 
that already ascertained. In reality there is no being 
which can be called Infinite; only in our conception. 
Time is infinite, Body and Space are finite, although 
susceptible of infinite division. Motion in general, like 
time, has neither beginning nor end. Nevertheless it 
must be supposed to have a first cause of movement, itself — 
unmoved (13 mpadroy kivoy axivytov), This source of move- 
ment must be eternal and invariable; its essence is eter- 
nal and pure, activity and life: such a cause is the 
Divinity. The first thing put in motion from eternity 
was the Heavens °. 


144. Cosmology. The world («écpos, odparés), is the sum 
total of all things subject to change. Beyond its limits 
is neither change, nor time, nor space. Itself is eternal 
and immoveable’. The First Being, who is the author of 
all movement, is not himself a part of the world. ‘The 
latter is a whole, bounded by the heavens, without be- 
ginning or end, and of a spherical form. The earth is 
the central point, the heavens the circumference. Hence 
arise three simple movements; towards the centre (the 
gravitation of bodies towards the earth); from the centre 
to the circumference (light bodies, for instance, fire); and 
finally about that centre (the circumambient bodies, the 
heavens, etc.). The circular motion is the most perfect, 
and the upper region of the heavens in which it prevails 
is perfect and divine; indestructible, not subject to suffer- 
ing or change; and consequently of a nobler nature than 
sublunary parts. The elementary matter of the constel- 
lations is the principle of all life, action, and thought in 
the inferior region ; and all things here are subject to its 
influence and direction. ‘The constellations are animated 
beings (€uvya); their principle of motion is within them- 
selves, although they revolve in the circle to which they 


4 Phys. III, 1—7; VI, 1—9. 
¢ Ibid. VIII, 5, sqq.; De Cœlo, II, 3, sqq. 
f De Colo; 1, 12. 
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are attached. In general, this part of Aristotle’s system 
is obscure and inconsistent, and appears to waver between 
two opposite doctrines®. 


145. Physiology is indebted to Aristotle for its first 
cultivation; for an essay, imperfect indeed, but built upon 
experiment associated with theory. The soul he pro- 
nounced to be exclusively the active principle of Life; 
the primitive form of every body capable of life, i. e. organ- 
ized; (Wuxn éotly évrerexela n mpdrn cduaros puorKod Cony Éxoyros 
duydue"), The soul is distinct from the body: but con- 
sidered as its form (edos or éyrehexeia), it is inseparable 
therefrom‘. The faculties (dwéues), of the soul are: Pro- 
duction, and Nutrition“, Sensation', Thought (7 dayo- 
nréy), and Will or Impulse. Notwithstanding, Aristotle 
maintains the unity of these faculties in one soul, and re- 
jects the notion of a plurality of souls. His remarks on 
the characteristics of our means of knowledge, that is the 
senses, are deserving of particular attention™; as well as 
his observations on the Common Sense, (xa) aicOyo1s) ; and 
on Consciousness (the existence of which he was the first 
distinctly to recognise"); on Imagination (payracia), Me- 
mory (mwun°); and Recollection (4véuyc%.) Perception 
is the faculty which conveys to us the forms of objects: 
Thought is the perception of forms or ideas by means 
of ideas; which presupposes the exercise of Sensation 
and Imagination’. Hence a passive (a6yt:«és), and an 
active Intelligence (aomrixds vots), The last is imperish- 


8 De Celo, I, 6—12; II, 1, 2,3, 4; De Gener. et Corrupt. IT, 10; De 
Gener. Animal. IT, 3; III, 11; Meteorol. J, 1; Metaph. XII. 8; Phys. 
WEIL, 2, 9, 0: 

h De An. II, 1. 

i Ibid. I, 1—4. 

To this subject belong the Commentaries on the works of Aristotle which 
treat of the soul, etc. 

k De An. II, 2, 4; De Gener. Anim. II, 3. 

AB Tt, Ss, 6, 12; ELI, 12. 

m Tbid. II, 6; III, 12, sqq.; De Sensu et Sensibili. 

n Ibid. IIT, 1, sqq. 

© Ibid. III, 3, et De Memoria. 

P Ibid, IIT, 4, 
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able (Immortality independent of Conscience or Memory). 
The thinking faculty is an energy distinct from the body, 
derived from without’, resembling the elementary matter 
of the stars’. ‘The understanding becomes Theoretical 
or Practical, according to its application, and, together 
with the Will, determines our actions. The Will (cdi), _ 
is an impulse directed towards matters of practice, that 
is to say, toward Good; which is real or apparent, ac- 
ing as it procures a durable or a transient enjoyment‘: 
opeEsg is Subdivided into Povayois and émibouia; the Well, 
properly so called, and Desire. Enjoyment is the result 
of the complete development of an energy: which at the 
same time perfects that energy. The most noble of all 
enjoyments is the result of Reason". 


§ 146. 


+ J. G. Buuze, On the Authenticity of the Metaphysics of 
Aristotle: in the Biblioth. of Ancient Arts and Literature, fasc. 
IV. See also his Compend. of the Hist. of Phil. IT, § 331, sqq. 


‘+ FULLEBorN, On the Metaphysics of Aristotle: in his Collect. 
fascic. V. 


Petri Rami Scholarum Metaphysicarum lib. XIV. Par. 1566, 
8vo. 


Primary philosophy, treating of the nature of Being 
in the abstract, was an attempt of Aristotle’s, the first 
which had been made, in the science since denominated 
Metaphysics. It was reasonable to expect that this at- 
tempt should be as yet an imperfect one. It contains an 
analytical statement of what he denominated the Catego- 
ries (ten in number™%), a title under which he comprised 


4 De An. II, 1—6; III, 2, sqq., 5. 

r De Gen. Animal. II, 3. 

§ Circ. Acad. Quast. I, 7. 

t De An. III, 9—11; Eth. III, VI. 

u Ethic. X, 4, 5, 8. 

* The ten Categories, or predicamenta of Aristotle, are: 1) ovota, rd moody, 
TÙ TOLOY, TOE TL, TOV, TOTE, KEloOat, Exe, TOLELY, TaoYELY, Substance, Quan- 
tity, Quality, Relation, Place, Time, Situation, Possession, Action, Passion. 
Aristotle distinguishes between these and the Categoremata, or Predicabilia, 
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and elucidated without much systematic order, the lead- 
ing characteristics of Being, as apprehended by the Un- 
derstanding and the Senses’. With this arrangement he 
connected the question of the First Being, and His pro- 
perties (theology’). God, the absolute cause of regular 
movement *, is the perfection of Intelligence (1%), to whom 
appertains, of his own nature, pure and independent 
Energy, and the most complete Felicity’: He is immu- 
table, and the end of all Nature‘. 


147. Practical philosophy, by the profound analysis of 
Aristotle, became a moral theory of happiness, on Em- 
pirical principles, The fundamental point was the idea 
of a sovereign good and final end. The final End (és), 
is happiness (ct0amovia, eèrpaËla), which is the result of 
the energies of the soul, & Bly rede, in a perfect life’: 
such happiness being the highest of which our nature is 
capable. This perfect exercise of reason is virtue; and 
virtue is the perfection of speculative and practical 
reason: hence the subdivision of Intellectual virtue 
(Qsavonrixy àperi), and moral (74%«7°). The first, in its per- 


which have reference to the former, and are five in number: ‘Op6c, yévoc, 
eldoc, Oragopa, Woy Kai ouuBeBnrôc (Top. I, 6.) 

See Harris’s Philos. Arrangements, Edin. and Lond. 1775, 8vo. 

Cf. the Categories of Aristotle, with illustrations, offered as an introduction 
to a new theory of Thought, by Sar. Marmon, Berl. 1794, 8vo. On the au- 
thenticity of the treatise on the Categories: Kruc, Observationes Crit. et 
Exeget. in Aristotelis librum de Categoriis, part I, Lips. 1809, 4to. 

ÿ Metaph. V, 7. Cf. Categor., II, ed. Buuxze. 

z Besides the old treatises on the Theology of Aristotle, by J. Fausrius, 
Hier. Carpraponvus, Forruntus Licerus, and the treatises of VALER1A- 
nus Macxus and Zacuar. Grarivs on the Atheism of Aristotle, consult : 

Jou. G. Waxcnu, Exercitatio Histor. Philosophica de Atheismo Aristotelis. 
Parerga Academica, Lips. 1721, 8vo. 

Jou. Sev. Varer, Theologiæ Aristotelicæ Vindiciæ, Lips. 1795, 8vo. 

+ Fürregorn, in his Collect., fase. III, on the Nat. Theol. of Aristotle. 

a Cf. $ 143—144. 

DPol Vii, 1. 

c Metaph. I, 1; XII, 7, sqq.; De Coelo, IT, 3, sqq.; De Gener, et Cor- 
rupt. I, 6. 

a Pith: Niels 1==7.5) X,, 5,6. 

© Idem, 1,438.41, 1. 
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fection, belongs to God only, and confers the highest 
degree of felicity; the second, adapted to human nature, 
is the perfection of reasonable will (&&s, habitus), the 
effect of a rational deliberation (rpoasserixf *), of which 
the principle is constantly to take the mean between 
two extremes (73 micov, mesérmc'). Moral virtue presents — 
itself under seven principal characters, having reference 
to the different objects of desire or avoidance; (the car- 
dinal virtues). To these are added certain virtues of a 
mixed character; and Justice, which in its most exten- 
sive signification may be said to embrace all the virtues. 
Under the head of Justice Aristotle comprehends Right 
also®. Justice consists in rendering to each bis due, and 
its operation may be explained by applying to it the 
Arithmetical and Geometrical proportions conformably 
to the two species, the Distributive and Corrective, into 
which he subdivided the virtue. To these must be 
added Equity, which has for its end the rectification of 
the defects of law». Under the head of Right (d/casv), he 
distinguishes that appertaining to a family (cixovouixdy), 
from that of a city (rourwéy); dividing the latter into the 
natural (puosxéy), and the positive (vuxér). 


Aristotelis Ethicorum Nicomacheorum adumbratio accommo- 
datè ad nostræ Philosophie rationem facta, Disp. Jo. Fr. Gorrt. 
DezBrÜck, Hal. 1790, 8vo. 


+ The Ethics of Aristotle, translated and illustrated by Cur. 
GarveE, Bresl. 1798—1802, 2 vols. 8vo. 


Aristotle’s Ethics and Politics comprising his Practical Philo- 
sophy, translated from the Greek, illustrated by Introductions 
and Notes, the Critical History of his Life, and a new Analysis 
of this Speculative Works, by J. Gituies, Lond. 1797, 2 vols. 
4to. 


+ K. L. Micuezer, On the Ethics of Aristotle, Berl. 1827, 
8vo. 


* Aristotle may be said to have been the first to analyse wooaipeote, or 
deliberate free-choice. 

f Eth. Nic. IT, 6. 

8 Idem, V, 1, 6, sqq. 

h C. A. Drosre-Huetsuorr, De Aristotelis Justitia Universali et Particu- 
lari, deque nexu, quo Ethica et Jurisprudentia juncte sunt, Bonn, 1816, 8vo. 
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148. A perfect unity of plan prevails throughout his Mo- 
rals, his Politics, and his Œconomics. Both the latter have 
for their end to show how the object of man’s existence 
defined in the Ethics, viz. Virtue combined with Happi- 
ness, may be attained in the civil and domestic relations, 
through a good constitution of the state and household‘. 
The state (ré), is a complete association of a certain 
number of smaller societies sufficient to provide in com- 
mon all the necessities of life“. Intellectual influence 
alone should preponderate. The science of Politics is 
the investigation of means tending to the final end just 
mentioned: its principle is expediency, and its perfection 
the suitableness of means to the end. By this principle 
Aristotle would prove the lawfulness of slavery’; (Pol. I, 
5). All education he refers to the ultimate end of poli- 
tical society. 


149. Aristotle also rendered great services to philoso- 
phy by his investigations with regard to the elements’ of 
language ; particularly in his treatise rep) épumvelus: and by 
the first profound examination instituted of the principles 
of the fine arts”; the theory of which, agreeably to 
his system, he deduced from the imitation of Nature. 


150. The first successors of Aristotle were, for the 
most part, skilful commentators on his doctrines, who en- 
deavoured in publications under similar titles to restate 
more clearly what he had first advanced: the effect of 
which was that his system gradually withdrew farther 
and farther from that of Plato, and proportionably ap- 


i Ethic. VIII,9; X,9.—See the translations of the Politics and Œcono- 
mics, by ScHLosser, Lubeck and Leips. 1798, 2 vols. and that of the Politics 
by Garve, with Remarks and Dissertations by FürreBorn, Bresl. 1799, 
1802, 2 vols. 8vo. Also: Aristotelis Rerum Public. relliq. coll. illustr. ete. 
C. Fr. Neumann, Heidelb. et Spir. 1827, 8vo. 

ESP ols 2. 

1 W.T. Kruc, De Aristotele Servitutis Defensore, Lips. 1813, 4to. 

C. G. Gorrriinc, Commentatio de Notione Servitutis apud Aristotelem, 
Jen. 1821, 4to. 

m To this head belong the Rhetoric and Poetics of Aristotle. 

K 2 
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proached the limits of Materialism. The most distin- 
guished of his immediate followers were Theophrastus of 
Eressus”; whom Aristotle himself had characterised as 
the most learned and the ablest of his auditors, and the 
most proper to be his successor and heir®: Hudemus of 
Rhodes, who, as well as Theophrastus, republished with 
very few alterations Aristotle's doctrines in Physics, 
Logic, and Ethics: Dicæarchus of Messana P, and Aris- 
toxenus of T'arentum, the musician; both materialists in 
their opinions on psychology: the first considering the 
soul to be a vital energy, inherent in the body: the lat- 
ter believing it to be a symphony or harmony resulting 
from the body, analogous to those elicited from the 
chords of an instrument’. Heraclides Ponticus has been 
already mentioned (§ 138). Subsequently, we have oc- 
casion to remark, among the disciples of Aristotle, the 
follower and successor of Theophrastus *, Strato of Lamp- 
sacus; who died about 270 B.C., and published, with 
more of original character about it, a system of Physics’, 
in which he referred the existence of all things to the 
productive energy of nature, acting unconsciously; which 
caused him to be considered by many an atheist". We 


n Formerly called Tyrtamos. 

° Dioc. LaAERT. V, 36, sqq. A. Gett. Noct. Att. XIII, 5. 

Of his numerous works the only one which has come down to us, besides 
his treatises on Natural History, is his book of Characters (7)Oucoi yapaxripec), 
and some fragments. Opera Gr. et Lat. ed. Dan. Hernsrus, Lugd. Bat. 
1613, 2 vols. fol. See also the work of Hirr, mentioned in the following 
section. 

P Flourished about 320 B. C. 

a Nic. Dopwett, De Dicæarcho ejusque Fragmentis. Cf. Brepow, Epp. 
Paris. p. 4, et alibi. et Bayre, Dict. 

r G.L. Maune, Diatr. de Aristoxeno Philos. Peripatetico, Amstel. 1793, 8vo. 

3 Circ. Tusc. Quest. I, 10, 31. 

t Hence he was surnamed Physicus. 

u Dioc. Larrt. V, 58. Crc. Acad. Quest. IV, 38 ; De Nat. Deor. I, 
13. Sexr. Emp. Hyp. Pyrrh. III, 32, 136, sqq.; Adv. Math. VII, 350; 
X, 155, 177, 228. Simpiic. In Phys. p. 168 et 225. Lacranr. De Ira 
Dei, 10. Piurarcn. Adv. Celoten. p. 163; De Plac. IV, 5; De Solert. 
Anim. p. 141. Sros. Ecl. p. 298—348. 

Put. Frip. Scarosser, De Stratone Lampsaceno et Atheismo vulgo e 
tributo, Viteb. 1728, 4to. 
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have fewer details with regard to Demetrius Phalereus *, 
a follower of Theophrastus: as an orator and statesman 
he was sufficiently distinguished. As for those who 
came after, Lyco or Glyco, of Troas, the successor of 
Strato, (about 270 or 268 B. C.), Hieronymus of Rhodes 
his contemporary *, Aristo of Ceos, the successor of Lyco®, 
Critolaus of Phaselis, who went to Rome as ambassador 
at the same time with Carneades”, and his pupil and suc- 
cessor Diodorus of 'Tyre—all we know of these Aristo- 
telians is that they devoted their especial attention to the 
investigation of the supreme good‘. After them, we are 
ignorant even of the names of the masters of the Peripa- 
tetic school, till the time of Andronicus (see § 183). 

The system of Aristotle for a long time maintained its 
ground as distinct from that of Plato: subsequently, at- 
tempts were made to associate them, as identical; or by 
giving the superiority to one or other. In the Middle 
ages that of Aristotle, degraded to a system of formu- 
laries, became universally prevalent; till in the end it 
yielded to Platonism: not, however, without continuing 
to retain great influence, from the general adoption of its 
Logic‘. 


Ill. ÆEpicurus. 


Authorities: Epicuri Physica et Meteorologica duabus Episto- 
lis ejusdem comprehensa, ed. Jo. Go. ScuneiweErR, Lips. 1818, 
8vo. 

Epicuri Fragmenta librorum IT et XI, De Natura, etc., illus- 
trata a Rosinio ed. Orezzius, Lips. 1818, 8vo. 


Brucker, Diss. de Atheismo Stratonis; Amoenitates Litterariæ of ScHELL- 
HORN, tom. XIII. 

* Flourished 320 B.C. 

y Dioc. Larrrt. V, 65, sqq. 

7 Idem, IV, 41, sqq. 68. 

a Idem, V. 70—74. 

155 B.C: 

€ Cro. Acad. Quest. IV, 42; De Fin. II, 3; V, 5. 

4 J. Lauxoy, De Varia Philosophie Aristotelice Fortuna, Paris, 1653, 
third edition, Hage Comit. 1662, 8vo. Recudi curavit Jou. Herm. ab 
Elswich, Viteb. 1720, 8vo. 

G. Paut Roerrenseck, Oratio de Philosophie Aristotelicæ per singulas 
ætates Fortuna Varia, Altd, 1668, 4to. 
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Diocenis Larrtu De Vitis, Dogmatibus et Apophthegmatibus 
clarorum Philosophorum lib. X, Gr. et Lat. separatim editus, 
atque Adnotationibus illustratus a Car. NUrNBERGER, Norimb. 
1791, 8vo. 


Cf. also the Didactic Poem of Lucretius de Rerum Natura: 
and likewise Cicero, SENECA, PEUTARCH. 


Perret Gassenpr Animadversiones in Diogenem Laert. de 
Vita et Philosophia Epicuri, Lugd. Bat. 1649, fol. 


Ejusdem de Vità, Moribus et Doctrinà Epicuri, libb. VIII, 
Lugd. 1647, 4to. Hage Comit. 1656, 4to. 


+ Sam. DE SorsBrere, Letters on the Life, Character, and 
Reputation of Epicurus, with Remarks on his Errors (among 
his Letters and Discourses), Paris, 1660, 4to. 


+ J. Ronpet, Life of Epicurus, Par. 1679, 8vo. transl. into 
Lat. Amst. 1693, 12mo. 


+ Essay towards an Apology for Epicurus, by an Opponent of 
Batteux (J. G. Bremer), Berl. 1776, 8vo. 


Fr. Ant. Zimmermann (Resp. ZEHNER), Vita et Doctrina 
Epicuri Dissertatione Inaugur. Examinata, Herdelb. 1785, 4to. 


+ H. E. Warnexros, Apology for, and Life of, Epicurus, 
Greifsw. 1795, 8vo. 


Nic. Hitt, De Philosophia Epicurea, Democritea, et Theo- 
phrasteâ, Genev. 1669, 8vo. 


Petri GassenpI Syntagma Philosophiæ Epicuri, Hag. Com. 
1655 et 1659, 4to. and in his Opp. 


151. ÆEpicurus® of the demus of Gargettos, near 
Athens, was born of poor parents. His father, who had 
settled at Samos, gained his livelihood as a schoolmaster, 
and his mother by divining. The constitution of Epicu- 
rus was feeble, and his education imperfect, but his 
talents were superior. A verse of Hesiod, and the works 
of Demosthenes awakened in him, while yet young, a 
spirit of inquiry. Soon after, he attended at Athens, but 
in a desultory manner, the lessons of Xenocrates the 
Academician, Theophrastus, and others. In his thirty- 
second year he opened a school at Lampsacus, which, 
five years after, he removed to Athens‘; where he taught, 
in his garden, a system of philosophy which readily re- 
commended itself by the indulgence it held out to sensual 


e Born 337, died 270. £ Droc. Larrr: X..15. 
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habits, combined with a taste for the refinements of social 
life, an abhorrence of superstition, and a tone of elegance 
and urbanity which blended with all his doctrines. He 
may be justly reproached with depreciating the works of 
other philosophers. Of his numerous writings # we pos- 
sess only a few fragments cited by Diogenes Laertius, 
and the book rep) pÜcews, which by a fortunate chance was 
discovered among the ruins of Herculaneum. 


152. According to him, philosophy directs us to happi- 
ness by the means of reason’. Consequently, Ethics 
form a principal part of his system, and Physics, etc. are 
only accessories. He assigns the same inferior place to 
what he terms Canonics, the Dialectics of his system. 
There is little originality in this theory of happiness ; 
and the form alone in which it is put belongs to Epicu- 
rus. The theory is in fact nothing more than one of 
Eudzmonism, with a sprinkling of moral sentences, built 
upon an Atomic system by way of Physics; with a the- 
ology suitable to such a whole: a system which if rigor- 
ously pursued through all its consequences, could not fail 
of leading to immorality. 


155. Epicurus borrowed from Democritus his theory 
of certain subtile emanations of objects (@résjoa, amoc- 
races), Which he supposes to detach themselves there- 
from, and so disperse themselves through the air (§ 105). 
These, impressing the senses, produce on them corres- 
ponding images, and these again create the mental con- 
ceptions of the same; less perfectly representing the 
original objects. It is from the senses that we derive all 
our ideas, even those which are wniversal, and of which 
there existed previously what he termed robes"; the 


& Dioc. Larrr. X, 17. 

h Sextus Emp. Adv. Mathem. XI, 169. 

i SENEC. Ep. 89. Dioc. LarrT. X, 24—31. 

k Jon. Micu. Kern, Diss. Epicuri Prolepses, seu Anticipationes, Sensibus 
demum administris haustæ, non vero menti innate, in locum Cic. de Nat. 
Deor. 1, 16, Gott. 1756, 4to. 

Taconis Roorpa, Disp. de Anticipatione cum omni, tum inprimis Dei, 
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understanding contributing however to their formation’. 
Every perception of the senses and imagination is true, 
because necessarily responding to the images impressed 
upon them, and the results are neither capable of being 
demonstrated nor refuted (évapyys, &hoyos). Our opinions, 
on the other hand (éa:), are either true or false, accord- 
ing as they respond or not to our sensible impressions ; 
wherefore these are always to be referred to as their cra- 
terta. Our sensations (746y), are our criteria with respect 
to what we ought to desire or to avoid (aipeoss and puyf). 
There is no law of necessity for thought; or a Fatalism 
would be the consequence. Such are the principles of 
his Canonics™. 


§ 154. 


+ The Morals of Epicurus, with Remarks, by M. the Baron 
DES Couturgs, Par. 1685. + With additions by Ronpet, the 
Hague, 1686, 12mo. 


+ The Morals of Epicurus, drawn from his own writings, by 
the Anse Barreux, Par. 1758, 8vo. 


Macnr Ometst Diss. Epicurus ab Infami Dogmate, quod 
Summum Bonum consistat in Obscœnà Corporis Voluptate, De- 
fensus, Altd. 1679, 4to. 


+ Investigation respecting the Partial and Exclusive Opinions 
of the Stoic School, and that of Epicurus, with respect to the 
Theory of Happiness (by E. PLarner) ; in the Neue Biblioth. 
der Schœnen Wissenschaften, XIX. B. 


Morals. Pleasure is the sovereign good of man; for 
all beings from their birth pursue pleasure and avoid 
pain. Pleasure consists in the activity or the repose of 
the soul; in the enjoyment of agreeable sensations, and 
the absence of those which are painful (704 à kwyce, and 
noon katacrnpatixy).  Epicurus regarded this well-being 
as the end of man’s existence ; and pronounced the sum- 


atque Epicureorum et Stoicorum de Anticipationibus Doctrina, Lugd. Bat. 
1823-4. 

' Droc. Larrt. X, 31, sqq. 46, sqq. 52. Lucrer. IV, particularly vv. 
471—476. 726—753. Cic. Divin. II, 67. 

M Dioc. Larrt. X, 32. Sexr. Adv. Math. VII, 203, sqq. Crc. Acad. 
Quest. IV, 25. 32 ; Nat. Deor. I, 25; De Fato, 9, 10. 
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mum bonum to be a state exempt from suffering, the 
result of the satisfaction of all our necessary, and na- 
tural desires®. All our sensations, in themselves are 
equal in worth and dignity, but differ greatly in in- 
tensity, duration, and their consequences. The pleasures 
and the pains of the mind exceed those of the body. 
To attain happiness, therefore, it is necessary to make a 
choice (aipeas); and to rule our desires by the help of 
reason and free-will, or individual energy independent of 
nature, which Epicurus explains in a manner not the 
most philosophical®. . Consequently Prudence (ppévqais), 
is the first of virtues: next to that Moderation and Jus- 
tice. Virtue in general has no value or worth but for 
the consequences which attend her; namely, that she is 
inseparably allied to enjoyment’. Contracts are the 
origin of Right: their end is the mutual advantage of the 
contracting parties, and expediency the principle which 
makes their performance obligatory‘. Occasionally Epi- 
curus took higher ground’; with the same inconsistency 
which compelled his adversaries to praise the life he led ; 
so much at variance with the spirit of his precepts‘. 
Observation. <A difference is to be observed between the 
system of happiness adopted by the Cyrenaics and that of Epicu- 
rus; who appears to have made his more perfect, in proportion 
as he became gradually more alive to the deficiencies of the 


former. See Dioc. Larert. X, 6, 131, 137. Cic. Tusc. Quest. 
LY, f850Pin. AT 


§ 155. 


Guat. CHARLETON, Physiologia Epicureo-Gassendo-Charle- 
toniana, etc. Lond. 1654, fol. 


Gorrrrin. Proucavet, Diss. de Cosmogonia Epicuri, Tub. 
1755, Ato. 


+ Restaurant, Agreement between the Opinions of Aris- 


n Droc. Larzr. X, 1310 186, 137. 189. Cre. Fin, I, 9. 11, 
0 Dioc. LarrrT. X, 144. Crc. Nat. Deor. I, 25. 

P Diog, Larrr. X, 129. 140. 142. 

4 Idem, X, 150, 151. 

r Idem, X, 19570 Cire: Tusc, Quest. IE, 7. 

s Circ. Tusc. Quest. III, 20. Senec. De Vità Beata. 13. 
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totle and Epicurus on Philosophy, Lugd. Bat. 1682, 12mo. 
(French). 

Physics. He considered the science of Physics as 
subordinate, in some sort, to that of Morals; and that 
its proper end was to liberate mankind from all super- 
stitious terror derived from their conceptions of the celes- 
tial phenomena, the Gods, Death, and its consequences ; 
i, e. from vain apprehensions affecting the living‘. With 
these views, Epicurus found nothing which suited him 
better than the Atomic theory, which he enlarged by 
adding a great number of hypotheses, and applied to ex- 
plain different natural phenomena. If we admit the ob- 
jects presented to our senses to be compound in their 
nature, we are led to presume the existence of simple 
uncompounded bodies, or Atoms. Besides weight, form, 
and volume, and that which he considered to be the pri- 
mitive movement common to all, viz. a perpendicular, 
he assigned to them also an oblique motion", without 
adding any proof. The various mechanical movements 
of Atoms in vacuo (72 xeviv), or space (réros), have produced 
aggregates, or bodies, and even the universe itself; which 
is a body, and which, considered as a whole, is immuta- 
ble and eternal, though variable and perishable in re- 
spect of the parts, or worlds, of which it is composed *. 
The world being imperfect and presenting nothing but 
scenes of misery, destruction, and death (imperfections 
especially observable in Man), cannot be considered the 
work of an Intelligent Cause. Besides, such an origin is 
irreconcileable with the tranquil and happy lot of the 
Gods’. All the appearances of final causes which are 
observable in the world are purely fortuitous’. The soul 
is of a corporeal nature, as is attested by its sympathy 
with the body: but at the same time of a nature more 


t Droc. Larrr. X, 81, sqq.; 142, sqq. Lucrer. I, 147. PLurarcu. 
Non posse suavitèr Vivi secundum Epicurum, c. 8, 9. 

u Locrer. Il, 217: Gre... Fat; 

x Droc. Larrrt. X, 39, 43, sqq., 73, sqq. Lucrer. II, 61, sqq. 

¥Y Dioc. Laërr. X, 139, 76; 77, Loerner. V, 15412355 IN1,:855! 984, 
Cic. De Nat. Deor. I, 9—16. 

 Lutret. IV, 821. 
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refined, involved in one less perfect. Its elemental prin- 
ciples are heat, the ether spirit, and an anonymous mat- 
ter on which depends its sensibility: this last is situated 
in the breast, the others dispersed over the body*. The 
soul and the body are united in the most intimate man- 
ner ; the latter is born with the body, and perishes with 
it, by the dissolution of its component Atoms’. To sup- 
pose the soul immortal is to contradict all our notions of 
the characteristics of an immutable and eternal being *. 
By such arguments Epicurus would disprove the imma- 
teriality of the soul, which Plato had maintained. Death 
he affirmed to be no evil®, 


§ 156. 
Jo. Faust1 Diss. de Deo Epicuri, Argent. 1685, 4to. 


J. Conr. ScHwarz, Judicium de Recondité Theologia Epi- 
curi. Comment. I, II, Cob. 1718, 4to. 


Jo. Henr. Kronmayer, Diss. (pres. GoTTL. Sronie) de 
Epicuro, Creationis et Providentiz Divine assertore, Jen. 1713, 
4to. 


Jon. AcHAT. Fer. Brerxe, Diss. qua sistitur Epicurus Atheus 
contra Gassendum, Rondellum, et Bælium, Jen. 1741, 4to. 


+ Cupx. Merners, Dissertation on the Character of Epicurus, 
and the Contradictions in his Theory of the Divine Nature: 
Vermischte Schriften, IT, p. 45, sqq. 


Theology. Such a system, as the ancients themselves 
remarked of it, approaches Atheism rather than Theism®; 
and accordingly some Stoics, among others Posidonius, 
treated Epicurus as an avowed Atheist’: but it may be 
nearer the truth to look upon him as an inconsistent 
Theist, who asserted the existence of the Gods, and en- 
larged upon their attributes with all the hardihood of 


à Dioc. Larrt. X, 63, sqq. Lucrer. III, 31, sqq., 95, sqq., 138. 188. 
204, sqq. Sextus Emp. Hyp. Pyrrh. 187. 229. 

b Lucrer. IIT, 324, sqq., 396, sqq., 426, sqq. Droc. Larrr. 64, sqq. 

© Lucrer. III, 807, sqq. 

4 Dioc. Larrr. X, 139. Cf. 124, sqq. Lucrer. III, 670, sqq. 

e Prurarcu. Non posse suaviter Vivi sec. Epicur, c. 8. 

f CacwDé Nats i, 2044; 
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Dogmatism. He concludes that they exist, from the uni- 
versality of a Religious belief; which according to his 
system, is the Æffluence of certain real objects. ‘Fhe 
Gods are compounded of Atoms, and bear the human 
shape, the most perfect of all figures, their substance 
being analagous to that of our bodies, without being alto- 
gether the same: they are eternal, imperishable, and su- 
premely happy: as such they are worthy of our worship, 
although they inhabit the space intermediate between the 
Worlds, in a state of repose and indifference, in which 
their felicity consists, and without exerting any influence 
over the affairs of this lower region. 


157. Epicurus had a great number of disciples, among 
whom we remark Metrodorus® and his brother Timo- 
crates, Colotes (the same against whom is directed a trea- 
tise of Plutarch), Polyenus, Leonteus and his wife The- 
mista, all of Lampsacus; add to these another Metrodo- 
rus of Stratonicea, who subsequently went over to the 
Academy": and the friend and confidant of Epicurus, 
Leontium, the noted courtesan of Athens; next came 
Hermachus of Mitylene, the successor of Epicurus'; and, 
at a later period, Polystratus, Dionysius, Basilides, Apol- 
lodorus, Zeno of Sidon, Diogenes of Tarsus, Diogenes 
of Seleucia, Phedrus and Philodemus of Gadara, etc. 
His school subsisted for a long time without undergoing 
any important modifications*: of which the reason pro- 
bably was, the spirit of the system itself, and the defer- 
ence entertained by his followers for their master. He 
had, besides, guarded his doctrines against any consi- 
derable innovation by founding them on formal proposi- 
tions, or general maxims (vga: eas), If on the one hand 
this system had a tendency to extinguish all belief in the 


§ Dioc. Lazrt. X, 22, sqq. 

h Idem, X, 9. 

i 270 B.C. 

k Sex. Ep.33. Who are the real Epicureans and real Sophists? (See Diog. 
Laert. X, 26. 

l'Lucner. T1, 14. Cre. Fim. I, 57 ; EE, 7 Dioe! bignr. K 12, 13. 
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Intellectuality of the human soul, on the other it fortified 
it against superstition; with the loss, it is true, of all 
belief derived from the understanding ™. 


IV. Zeno and the Stoics. 


Authorities : The Hymn of Cleanthes, and the Fragments of 
Chrysippus and Posidonius; Cicero; Seneca; Arrian; Antoni- 
nus; Stobæus; Diogenes Laertius, VII; Plutarch, in several 
of his Treatises against the Stoics ; Simplicius. 


Modern Works. 


Hemineir Forezzr Zeno Philosophus levitèr adumbratus. Ex- 
ercitatio Academica, Ups. 1700, 8vo. 


Justi Lips Manuductio ad Stoicam Philosophiam, Antwerp, 
1604, 4to.; Lugd. Bat. 1644, 12mo. 


Tuom. GataxkeERt Diss. de Disciplina Stoica cum Sectis aliis 


collata. Prefixed to his edition of Antonin., Cambridge, 1653, 
4to. 


Fr. DE Qurvepo, Doctrina Stoica, in ejus Opp. tom. IIT, 
Bruxell. 1671, 4to. 


Jo. Fr. Buppet Introduct. in Philos. Stoicam. Prefixed to his 
edition of Antonin., Lips. 1729, 8vo. 


Dan. Hernsit Oratio de Philos. Stoica; in suis Orationib. 
Ludg. Bat. 1627, 4to., p. 326, sqq. 


+ Distr. TiEDEMANN, System of the Stoic Philosophy, Leips. 
1776, 3 vols. 8vo.; and in his Spirit of Speculative Philosophy, 
vol. II, § 427, sqq. 


Jou. Ars. Fasrici Disp. de Cavillationibus Stoicorum, Lips. 
1692, 4to. 


157. Zeno was born at Cittium, in Cyprus"; his father 
Mnaseas being a rich merchant. Having received a good 
education, chance, added to his own inclinations, caused 
him to attend the Socratic schools. He became a hearer 
of the Cynic Crates, Stilpo, and Diodorus Cronus the 
Megareans, and the Academicians, Xenocrates and Po- 
lemo, for several years. His object was to found a sys- 
tem of Human instruction which might oppose itself to 


m TLucran. Alexander. n About 340 B.C. 
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Scepticism ; and, in particular, to establish rigid princi- 
ples of Morality, to which his own conduct was conform- 
able. In the Portico (roi), at Athens, he formed a 
school®, distinguished for a succession of able philoso- 
phers, and lovers of virtue; a school which became 
memorable for the influence it possessed in the world, 
and its resistance to vice and tyranny. Zeno died after 
Epicurus’. His system was extended, developed, and 
completed in the course of a long rivalship with other 
schools, particularly that of Epicurus and the New Aca- 
demy. Its principal supporters were Perseus or Doro- 
theus of Cittium4, Aristo of Chios’, who founded a 
separate school approaching that of the Sceptics’, 
Herillus of Carthage‘; and lastly, the pupil and worthy 
successor of Zeno, Cleanthes of Assos". Next came the 
disciple of the last, Chrysippus of Soli or of Tarsus, 
the pillar of the Portico*; then his disciple Zeno of 


° About 300 B.C. 

P Between 264 and 260 B. C. 

4 Suipas, s. v. Perseus and Hermagoras. 

* Goporr. Bucuneri, Diss. Hist. Philos. de Aristone Chio, Vita et Doc- 
trina Noto, Lips. 1725, 4to. 

Jo. Brn. Carpzovit Diss. Paradoxon Stoicum Aristonis Chii: ‘Opotoy 
iva TY Ayal drokpurÿ TOY coddy, novis Observationibus illustratum, Lips. 
1742, 8vo. 

s We must not confound him with Aristo of Ceos, the Peripatetic, $ 150. 

t Perseus, Aristo, and Herillus flourished about 260 B.C. 

Quizz. Travcorr. Kruc, Herilli de Summo Bono sententia explosa non 
explodenda, Symbolar. ad Hist. Philos. Partic. III, Lips. 1822, 4to. (CECI. 
De Office. I, 2.) 

« Flourished about 264 B.C. 

+ Hymn of Cleanthes to the Supreme Being, in Greek and German, with a 
Statement of the principal Doctrines of the Stoics, by Herm. Heimarr CLu- 
pius, Gott. 1786, 8vo. 

+ Gr. C. Fr. Monnier, Cleanthes the Stoic, Greifswald, 1814, 8vo. 

J. Fr. Herm. Scuwase, Specimen Theologiæ Comparative exhibens KXe- 
avOouvc vpvor sic Aia, Jen. 1819. 

x Cic. Acad. Quest. IV, 24. Dioc. Larrr. VII, 183. He was born 
280, died 212 or 208 B.C. 

J. Fr. Ricurer, Diss. de Chrysippo Stoico Fastuoso, Lips. 1738, 4to. 

Gr. Arr. Haceporn, Moralia Chrysippea e Rerum Naturis petita, Altd. 
1685, 4to. 

Jou. Conn. Haceporn, Ethica Chrysippi, Norimb. 1715, 8vo. 
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Tarsusy, and Diogenes of Babylon, who with Carneades 
and Critolaus went as ambassador to Rome about 155 
B. C.; still later came Antipater of Tarsus or Sidon’, 
Panetius of Rhodes, who succeeded him at Athens, but 
also taught at Rome, and accompanied Scipio Africanus 
to Alexandria*; and lastly, Posidonius of Apamea in 
Syria, a pupil of the former, and surnamed the Rhodian, 
from the school which he established at Rhodes’. Even 
after an examination of all the historical authorities rela- 
tive to the philosophers of this sect, it is no easy mat- 
ter to assign to each his respective part in the composi- 
tion of its doctrines. On the present occasion we can 
only find room for the principles and general charac- 
teristics of the system. 


159. According to the Stoics, philosophy is the science 
of human perfection (copia, wisdom), which developes 
itself in thought, knowledge, and action. Its three prin- 
cipal subdivisions are Logic, Physiology, and Ethics. 
The latter is the most important, the others subordinate. 
The Stoics were not able to digest these into a systematic 
form, founded on solid principles ; because they pursued 
the theory of Empiricism; their fundamental maxim 
being—to follow Nature‘. 


160. The Logic of Zeno and his successors was of 


x About 212 B.C: 

z About 146 B.C. 

a Flourished about 130 B.C. 

+ Memoirs of the Life and Works of Panætius, by the ABBé Sévix, in the 
Mem. of the Acad. of Inscript. tom. X. 

Car. Ginru. Lunovicr Progr. Panetii Vitam et Merita in Romanorum 
tum Philosophiam tum Jurisprud. illustrans, Lips. 1733, 4to. 

Fr. Ge. van Lynven, Diss. Historico-Critica de Panætio Rhodio, Philos. 
Stoico (pres. Dan. Wyttenbach), Lugd. Bat. 1802, 8vo. 

b He flourished about 103 B.C. 

Fr. Baxe, Posidonii Rhodii Reliquiæ Doctrine. Collegit atque illustravit, 
Lugd. Bat. 1810, 8vo. 

€ Cic. Fin. II, 21; 1V,2; Acad. Quest. I, 10, sqq. Srnec. Ep. 89. 
Prurarcu. Decret. Philos. Prœm., et De Stoicorum Repugn., p. 342, 
Dioc. Larrt. VII, 40, sqq. 54. 
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much more extensive application than that of Aristotle: 
forming a considerable part of the wisdom he professed 
to teach, and being adapted ad materiam as well as to 
the form of argumentation; and comprehending in its 
range as subordinate to itself, something of Psychology, 
Grammar, and Rhetoric. Such a system of Logic was 
intended to oppose to the uncertainty and the instability © 
of popular notions a solid and stable science, worthy of a 
philosopher ; and which might serve him as a touchstone 
of Truth and Falsehood. It rested on the theory of 
perceptions. Every original perception is the result of 
impressions produced upon the mind, and is therefore 
denominated payracia, visum. Out of these original and 
sensible impressions Reason, a superior and directing 
power (72 ye~ouxov), forms our other notions and opinions. 
The true are styled by Zeno Pavtaoa: KaTaryTtiKal, OT 
kataanwes, that is, such as are verified by their cor- 
respondence with the object to which they refer, are 
freely assented to, and constitute the foundation of 
science, The rule of Truth, accordingly, is Right Rea- 
son, ép9%¢ Aëyos, Which conceives of an object as itis. On 
this Dogmatic Empiricism rested the system of Zeno. 
Chrysippus remarked with still greater exactitude the dif- 
ference between sensible impressions (aicyt:xa/), and those 
which are not derived from the senses. The latter i. e. 
ideas result from the mutual comparison of the former, 
and by combining whatever they contain of Universal. 
This union takes place sometimes involuntarily, sometimes 
in consequence of a voluntary application of the under- 
standing ; and hence result, on the one hand, natural ideas 
(puoikas évvouas Kai mponfWes), and on the other notions artifi- 
cially acquired (ua). Of these the former constitute the 
Sensus communis (kowos Ayos), which is the criterium -of 
Truth’. The versatility, or as it may be termed the 
subtilty of the mind of Chrysippus, displayed itself 
especially in the manner in which he perfected the Syllo- 


4 Cic. Acad. Quest. I, 11; IT, 42. Prurarca. Dogm. IV, 11. Droc. 
Laënr. VIT 64 “AssGrrarus, XIK 
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gistic system of Logic; and particularly in his theory of 
Hypothetical and Disjunctive arguments. 


§ 161. 


Justi Lips Physiologie Stoicorum libri ITI, Antn. 1610, 4to. 


Tu. A. SUABEDISSEN, Programma: cur pauci semper fuerint 
Physiologiæ Stoicorum Sectatores, Casel. 1813, 4to. 


Zeno attempted, in his Physiology, to give such an 
account of the notions commonly received respecting 
the objects of the natural world, as, without the substi- 
tution of any hypothesis, might afford a foundation for 
practical judgment. Of all preceding systems, that of 
Heraclitus, which supposed the existence of an all-per- 
vading Adys, appeared to Zeno to suit hts purpose best, 
and agreed with his doctrine that immaterial beings are 
nothing more than chimeras*. According to the Stoics 
all that is real—all that can act or suffer is corporeal. 
They make a distinction however between solid bodies 
(crepez), and the contrary. Space, Time, and Ideas are 
incorporeal’. Chrysippus also distinguished between 
Space and Vacuum; and pronounced the latter, like 
Time, to be infinite. There are two eternal princi- 
ples (apxaé), of all things: the one (f)%, matter, passive ; 
the other active, namely the Divinity, or creative prin- 
ciple; the source of activity, and author of the forms and 
arrangement of all things in the world. God is a living 
fire, unlike however to common fire; he is named also 
 mvéèua or spirit”; he fashions, produces, and permeates 
all things, agreeably to certain laws (Aya omepmarixos), 
Matter is thus subject to universal reason, which is the 
law of all nature’. 

Various proofs of the existence of a Divinity were 


e Cic. Acad. Quest. I, 11. Droc. Larrr. VII, 56. 

hoc, Lazer. VIL, 135. 

& Idem, VII, 140. 

h Cic. Nat. Deor. II, 14. Dioc. LazrT. VIH, 139. Sros. p. 538. 

4.Crc: Acad: Quest. I, 11; Nat. Deor. Il, 8, 9. 14.22.32. SExTus, 
Ady. Math. IX, 101. Droc. Larrr. VII, 134, sqq. 147—156, sqq: Sros. 
Ecl, Phys. 1, p. 312—538. 
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alleged by the Stoics, particularly by Cleanthes and 
Chrysippus *. 

According to the doctrines we have reviewed, God is 
in, not without the world. The world itself is a living 
being and divine. Hence resulted the close connection 
maintained by these philosophers between Providence 
(xpovolx) and Destiny (éuapuérrn), founded upon the rela- : 
tions between Cause and the Effect observable in the 
world!: this notion led Chrysippus still farther, to De- 
terminism; and thence to Optimism™, to Divination 
(uavri), and an attempt to explain the Mythological Po- 
lytheism by the aid of Physiology and Theology”. In like 
manner as the world was produced by the action of fire, 
when the four elements (croxex), out of which the Divinity 
formed all things, were separated from primeval matter °; 
so must it ultimately perish by the same’. This combus- 
tion or dissolution by fire, by which all things will be re- 
solved into their original state (ékriowoix rot Koco) has 
been rejected by some subsequent Stoics‘, among others 
by Zeno of Tarsus, Panætius, and Posidonius’. 


162. The soul is an ardent spirit (avetpc evOeproy), being 
a portion of the Soul of the world, but, like every other 
real individual being, is corporeal and perishable*. Cle- 


k Guizz. Trauc. Krue, Progr. de Cleanthe Divinitatis assertore ac præ- 
dicatore, Lips. 1819, 4to. 

! Piurarcn. De Stoic. Repugn. p. 1056. Sros. Ecl. Phys. vol. I, p. 180. 

m Jou. Micu. Kern, Disp. Stoicorum Dogmata de Deo, Gott. 1764, 4to. 

Jac. Brucker, De Providentia Stoica in Miscell. Hist. Philos. p. 147. 

S. E. Scnurze, Commentatio de Cohærentia Mundi partium earumque cum 
Deo conjunctione summa secundum Stoicorum Disciplinam. Viteb. 1785, 4to. 

Micu. Herne. Reinuarp, Progr. de Stoicorum Deo, Torgav. 1737, 4to. 
Et Comment. de Mundo Opa præsertim ex Stoicorum Sententia. Torgav. 
1738, 8vo. | 

n Crc. Nat. Deor. I, IL ITI; De Fato, c. 12, 13. 17. A. Gezzius, N. 
Att. VI, ey 2: | 

0 Droc. LazrT. VII, 142. 

P Circ. Nat. Deor. I], 46. 

q Puito, De Ætern. Mundi. 

r Jac. Toomasit Exercitatio de Stoica Mundi Exustione, etc. Lips. 1672, 4to. 

Micn. Sonnrac, Diss. de Palingenesia Stoicorum, Jen. 1700, 4to. 

s Circ. De Nat. Deor. III, 14; Tusc. Quest.I,9. Dioe. Larrt. VII, 156. 
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anthes and Panætius went so far as to endeavour to 
establish its mortality by prooft. It consists of eight 
parts or powers: one, and the principal (73 jyepouxév), or 
Intelligence (Asyicyos), is the source of all the rest, namely, 
the five senses, speech and the generative faculty; in the 
same manner as the Divinity is the origin of all individual 
energies in the world without". The emotions also, as 
well as the passions and appetites of the soul (réô and 
épuai), are the results of the intellectual faculty ; because 
they are always founded on some belief of the reality of 
their object, on some approbation, or judgment *. 


§ 1638. 
Casp. Sciopri Elementa Stoicæ Philosophiæ Moralis, ER 
1606, 8vo. 
J. Fr. Bupper Exercitt. Historico Philos. IV. de Erroribus 
Stoicorum in Philos. Morali, Hal. 1695-96. 


Ern. Gopr. Lititz, Commentationes de Stoicorum Philos. 
Morali. Comment. I. Alton. 1800, 8vo. 


+ J. Nez, Examination of the Morality of the Stoics com- 
pared with that of Christianity, Mainz, 1791, 8vo. 


Ern. Ave. Danxrecorr Hopps, Diss. Hist. Philos.: Principia 
Doctrinæ de Moribus Stoicæ et Christiane, Viteb. 1799, 4to. 
(See also the works of Conz and WrascHEIDER, cited § 182). 


The morality of the Stoics was built upon profound ob- 
servation of the essential characteristics of human Na- 
ture, of Reason, and Free-will; and a close association of 
the laws of Practice with those of Nature’, in virtue of 
this principle, that God, the inherent cause of all the exist- 
ing forms and proportions of the world, is himself the su- 
preme Intelligence and Law. In consequence of the Ra- 
tional nature of Man, the Stoic considers Order, Legality, 


t Cupn. Meiners, Commentar. quo Stoicorum Sententia de Animorum 
post Mortem statu et fatis illustratur; Verm. Philos. Schriften, vol. IT, p. 
265. 

u PLurarcn. Decret. Philos. IV, 4.5.21. Sexrus, Adv. Math. IX, 101. 

* Cic. Tuse. Quest. IV, 6, sqq.; Fin. IV, 38. Droc. Larrr. VII, 110. 
Sros. Ecl. Eth., p. 166. 170. Prurarcu. De Virt. Morali; de Decret. 
Philos. V,. 25; 

y Cic. De Nat. Deor. I, 14. 
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and Reason, as what we are above all things bound to 
respect, as the only condition on which man can attain to 
the end of his being, that is Virtue; towards which all 
Nature is framed to lead us. Accordingly the first of all 
maxims is’: 70 live agreeably to the law of Right Reason 
(p62 Aéyos); or according to the formulary of Cleanthes 
and other Stoics: To live conformably to Nature, (émono- 
youuéves Civ, OY suoroyoumevas Ty qÜoe Cÿy)* See above Pole- 
mo ($ 138). Such a life is the proper end of Human ex- 
istence ?. 


164. The most remarkable principles of the Practical 
system of this school are: Ist. 73 caddy, (or Virtue), is the 
only absolute good: Vice, on the other hand, is the 
only positive evil: every thing else is morally indifferent, 
(adiagopov), possessing only a relative value, which renders 
it in a greater or less degree capable of becoming an ob- 
ject of choice, of avoidance, or simply of toleration, (Ayz- 
rèv, &hmmroy, werov®), Qdly. All actions are conformable or 
unconformable to the character of the agent, Kajxera, 
mapa 7 «abykoy: the first being subdivided into KaOqxovre 
tedela, and x. péca ; the former, inasmuch as they are done 
in fulfilment of the law, are called good actions, xaropbdpara, 
and their contraries, transgressions, duagruara. The 
katop0éuara alone are virtuous and worthy of commenda- 
tion; without respect to their consequences’. 3dly. 
Virtue is founded on Prudence (¢pévno1s); it consists in a 
Rational and Spontaneous practice, consistent with itself, 
and with Nature; having for its object the knowledge and 
the performance of what is good‘: Or, again, Virtue is 
a system of conduct regulated by the principle, that no- 


z Aur. Cress. Comment. de Stoicorum Supremo Ethices Principio, Viteb. 
1797, to. 

@ Cic. Fin. III. 6; Cleanthes, Hymn. V. Dioc. Larrr. VII, 87. Sros. 
Ecl. Eth. PL IT, p. 32. 132. 134. 138, sqq. 

b Jou. Jac. Dornrezp, Diss. de Fine Hominis Stoico, Lips. 1720, 4to. 

ti Cao. Fins INL, 376 15. 

d Idem, 7, 9.17, 18. Sros. Ecl. Eth. IT, p. 58, sqq. 

e Dioc. Larrr. VII, 89. Audbeoic ouo\oyovuéyn. Sros. Ecl. Eth. I, 
p. 204: Audbeoic duyic ciudwvog adrÿ wept OdoY rdv Bior. 
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thing but the practice of good is good, and that therein 
alone consists the character of true liberty’. Vice is an 
inconsistent mode of action, (inconstantia), resulting from 
the neglect or the perversion of reason: the evil passions 
accompanying which are voluntary and blameable®. 4thly. 
Virtue being the only good, can alone enable us to attain 
felicity" «%daimovia: which latter consists in a tranquil 
course of life, (eëjfcix Bio), and cannot be augmented by 
any increase of duration’. Sthly. Virtue is one, and 
Vice is one: neither of them are capable of augmenta- 
tion or dimunition*. All good actions are respectively 
equal, and in like manner all evil, inasmuch as they 
flow from the same sources. Virtue is manifested under 
four principal characters: Prudence, (gpévyo1s); Courage, 
(avdpia); ‘Temperance, (coppsoiyn); Justice, (dikaicot): with 
a corresponding number of Vices’. Gthly. The Virtuous 
man is exempt from Passions (744), but not insensible 
to them. It is in this sense that we must understand the 
anabeia of the Stoics™. The Passions ought to be not 


f Circ, Acad. Quest. I, 10; Fin. III, 7; Tusc. Quest. IV, 15; Paradoxon 
V. : Puurarcn. De Vit. Mor. c. 3. 

8 Circ. Acad. Quest. I, 10; Tusc. Quest. IV, 9. 23. 

h Bren. Benptsen, Progr. de adraokeia rc àperÿc mpog evdamoviay. 
Hafn. 1811, 4to. 

Jon. Cormar (pres. Gr. Paur. Rœrenseccio), Diss. de Stoicorum et 
Aristotelis circa gradum necessitatis bonorum externorum ad summam beatita- 
tem disceptatione, Norimb. 1709, 4to. 

i Crc. Fin. III, 14, Sros. Ecl, Eth. p. 138. 154. Dioc. Larrr. VI, 88. 

k Cre. De Fin. III, 14, 15. 

1 Cic. Acad. Quest. I, 10; Fin. III, 14, 15. 21; IV, 20—27, sqq. 
Paravox. IJI, 1. Pzurarcm. De Virt. Mor. c. 2. Sros. Ecl. Eth. PI. IT, 
p- 110. 116. 218. 220. 

m Crc. Acad. Quest. J, 10; Tusc. Quest. IV, 16—19. A. GeLtivs, 
Dares 2. 

Jon. Barru. Niemeyer, Dissert. de Stoicorum dmabeia, etc. Helmst. 
1679, 4to. 

Jon. Brent Dispp. III, de avrabetg Sapientis Stoici, Hafn. 1695, 4to. 

Jou. Henr. Fiscurr, Diss. de Stoicis 4rabeiac falso suspectis, Lips. 
1716, 4to. 

Micu. Fr. Quapivs, Diss. Hist. Philos. tritum illud Stoicorum wapadoéoy 
mepi ara0siac expendens, Sedini. 1720, Ato. 

+ Curu. Metvers, On the Stoic Apathy : Verm. Philos. Schriften, tom. IT, 
p. 130, sqq. 
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moderated but eradicated. "The Wise man alone is free. 
Chrysippus mainly contributed to systematise the Ethics 
of the Stoics, and asserted that the principle of Right was 
founded in the nature of Reasonable Beings, (pice Kab py 
bécés dk): and derived from this the characteristics of 
Natural Right. 


165. The Stoics admitted only two descriptions of 
men; the good, oroudaïu ; and the bad, paÿnu: without al- 
lowing the existence of any intermediate class. With 
such a view they drew a portrait of their ideal Wise 
man”; with all the most sublime features of moral and 
intellectual perfection, but without a sufficient observa- 
tion of the differences which must necessarily exist be- 
tween the ideal image and the reality; and more as if 
they were describing the qualities of a superior nature, 
than a degree of perfection attainable by man®. On the 
same principle they permitted their Wise Man, under 
certain circumstances, to deprive himself of life (adrexesgia), 
as a part of his absolute freedom”. In later times this 
licence was made still greater, particularly by the autho- 
rity of Seneca’. The blending of the moral system of 
the Stoics with their views of Physics and Theology, and 
an imperfect estimate of the distinctions which form the 
limits between the Law of Nature and Free-will, Morality 
and Felicity, gave occasion, in this system, to many incon- 
sistencies which are easily observable; especially in their 
ideas of absolute liberty, and the incompatibility of this 
entire independence with Fate’. ‘The system bears also 
throughout a character of extravagant pride and asperity, 
which is hostile to the cultivation of moral sentiment. 
On the other hand, we find abundant germs of noble 


n + Ant. LE Granp, The Stoic Wise Man. The Hague, 1662, 12mo. (Er). 

Eru. Revuscu (pres. Omuisio), Diss. Vir Prudens Aristotelicus cum Sa- 
piente Stoico collatus, Altorf. 1704, 4to. 

° Sros. Ecl. Eth., p. 198. 221. 

P Cur. Auc. Hpumany, Diss. de abroyepig Philosophorum, Maxime Stoi- 
corum, Jena. 1703, 4to. 
qd Cic, Fin. 111, 18. Dioc: VII, 130—176. Sros. Ecl. Eth. II, p. 226. 

* Cros De Fato,ie..12, seq 1%. ae Genn. Vy, 2, 
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sentiments, calculated to elevate man, and inspire him 
with a sense of his own dignity: and it has on many occa- 
sions communicated to its disciples an invincible courage, 
and fortitude to resist all the rigours of Tyranny. 


V. New Academy. 


Authorities : Cicero, Sextus Empiricus, Diog. Laertius, lib. IV. 
Ÿ SrAuDLIN, work mentioned above (§ 38, IL.) 


+ Foucuer, History of the Academicians, Paris, 1690, 12mo. 
Diss. de Philos. Academica, Paris. 1692, 12mo. 

J. D. Gertacu, Commentatio exhibens Academicorum Ju- 
niorum de Probabilitate Disputationes, Gotting. 1815, 4to. 


J. Rup. Tuorsecxe, Responsio ad Qu. Philos.: quæritur in 
Dogmaticis oppugnandis numquid inter Academicos et Stoicos 
interfuerit? Quod si ita sit, queeritur, quee fuerit discriminis 
causa? (Place?) 1820, 4to. 


166. The bold and uncompromising Dogmatism which 
prevailed in the Porch, and the bitter attacks made by 
Zeno and Chrysippus on the founder of the Academy‘, in- 
duced the successors of the latter to investigate, after a 
more scrupulous manner, the prevailing Dogmatical sys- 
tems, and in particular, that of the Stoics. The conse- 
quence was a habit of doubting in philosophical inquiries ; 
a habit which characterised a whole class of Academicians, 
in opposition to the practice of the original school: hence 
the New Academy ; the founder of which was Arcesilaus 
of Pitane, in Æolia‘t. This is sometimes called the Se- 
cond or the Middle Academy, with reference to the one 
which followed. After having previously applied him- 
self to the study of Poetry, Eloquence, and the Mathe- 
matics, this philosopher attended, at Athens, Theophras- 
tus, and afterwards Polemo. Crantor and Zeno were 
his fellow disciples under the latter: and their methodi- 
cal and innovating spirit incited him to contradiction. He 
subsequently took the place of Sosicrates, as Chief of 


5 Dioc. Lagrrr. VII, 32. 
t Born 318 or 316 B.C. 
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the Academy, and died 241 or 239 B. C. He was a phi- 
losopher of extensive knowledge, of great ability in Dia- 
lectics, and of stainless morals. 


167. The character thus introduced, by a spirit of 
doubt, into the Academy, was one of Diffidence; which 
tended to circumscribe the pretensions of Philosophy, 
without denying the possibility of certain, or at least, of 
probable knowledge. In this manner, by the subtilty of 
his Logic, Arcesilaus brought into question the princi- 
pal Dogmatical doctrines, in order to open the way for 
more profound inquiries; and to this end introduced into 
the Academy the method of Disputation". He attacked, 
above all, the payracia xaradyntixi, as it was termed, which 
Zeno taught, and admitted as a criterium in thesi, while at 
the same time he denied it in hypothese*. Constantly op- 
posing himself to the opinions of his adversaries, he was 
drawn into a general Scepticism with regard to our know- 
ledge of the Absolute Existence and nature of things’; 
so much so, that he denied the reality of any adequate 
criterium of 'Truth, and recommended, as a quality of wis- 
dom, a suspension of all definitive Judgment”. In Prac- 
tical philosophy, he maintained that the safest rule was the 
principle of Conformity to Reason; +72 evacyov*. His im- 
mediate followers were Lacydes of Cyrene, Evander and 
Telecles, both of Phocis; and Hegesinus of Pergamus’”. 


168. But a much more distinguished personage fol- 
lowed in Carneades of Cyrene‘. He attended at first 
the school of the Stoics; afterwards he became the pupil 


u Crc. Ac, Quest, I, 12; 11,6, sqq.; Fin. I], 1. Dioe. Larrr. IV, 28. 
Pzurarcx. Adv. Coloten. c. 27. 

x Cic. Ac. Quest. IT, 24. Sexrus Adv. Math. VII, 154. 408, sqq. 

y Cic. Ac. Quest. I, 12. SEexrT. Hypotyp. I, 1. 4. 220—235 (where a dis- 
tinction is made between Pyrrhonism and the principles of the New Academy), 
Adv. Math. VII, 168. 

2 Sext. Emp. Pyrrh. Hyp. I, 232, sqq.; Adv. Math. VII, 150, sqq. 

a Sext. Adv. Math. VII, 158. Cf. Hyp. Pyrrh. I, 231. 

» Droge. Lazrr. IV, 59, sqq. 

© Born about 215 died 130 B.C. 
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and successor of Hegesinus at the Academy; and having 
been sent a deputy to Rome‘, he excited universal ad- 
miration by his eloquence and his logic‘. This philo- 
sopher, who has by some been considered the founder of 
a Third Academy, directed his Scepticism more espe- 
cially against Chrysippus, with great oratorical and argu- 
mentative talent. ‘Taking into consideration the two- 
fold relation of the gavracia, to the object (ri payraoréy), 
and the subject (payrasioueres), he concluded that there 
could be no real knowledge of any object, inasmuch as 
neither the senses nor the understanding afford a sure 
testimony (kerñpse) of its truth; and maintained that all 
that can be inferred is probability ' (+2 mi0avér) ; in three 
distinct degrees : ÉUPaTis, OT mibayy payracia : àTEpio ma Ts : 
and diefwdeunéyn n reprudeuméyn payvtacia®, In this consists the 
system of Probabilities of Carneades (einoyioria). He at- 
tacked the Theology of the Stoics in detail: proving 
that the Divinity cannot be conceived of as a tôw: and 
that we cannot apply to him our ideas of Existence and 
Morality. He exposed, in like manner, by victorious de- 
monstration, the fallacies attending the practice of attri- 
buting to the Deity a human form". He defended against 
the Stoics, the existence of a Particular Natural Right ; 
and, on the subject of the Supreme Good, opposed to 
theirs the opinion of a certain Callipho; who made it 
consist in Virtue united to Pleasure. He threw consider- 
able light on practical morals, by comparing Civil with Na- 
tural Right; and Prudence with Morality; (making Pru- 
dence the principle of action;) but for want of solving the 
apparent contradictions between these two principles he 
did injury to the cause of Virtue, though his own charac- 


@ See above § 158. 

€ 598 of Rome; 155 or 156 B.C. 

f Cic. Ac. Quest. 11, 10, sqq. 

& Cic. Ac. Quest. II, 9.31, sqq. Sext. Ady. Math. VIE, 159, sqq. ; 161, 
167, sqq. Evsss. Præpar. Evang. XIV, 7, sqq. 

h Sext, Adv. Math. IX, 138, sqq.; 140, sqq.; 182, sqq. Cric. De Nat. 
Deor. IIT, 12, sqq.; De Divin. IT, 3. ‘ 
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ter was far from being opposed to it’. Clitomachus of Car- 
thage, the disciple and successor of Carneades (129 B. C.), 
put the sceptical arguments of his master in writing, 


169. The Stoics were sensible of the danger which 
menaced the foundations of their system, but the only 
answer they were able to make was the reproach of in- 
consistency with which Antipater taxed the Academi- 
cians', or they cut short their attacks by the downright 
assertion; That we ought not to endeavour to discover 
any new grounds of knowledge and certainty™. Never- 
theless, Dogmatism and Scepticism in their respective 
schools, relaxed somewhat of their rigour, and a sort of 
reconciliation between them was brought about by Phelo 
of Larissa and Antiochus of Ascalon”, his pupil and 
follower, who became a teacher at Athens, Alexandria, 
and Rome. ‘The first was the pupil and successor of 
Clitomachus; he also taught at Rome, whither he re- 
treated during the war of Mithridates, a hundred years 
B. C,: and by some he has been considered the founder 
of a Fourth Academy. He confined Scepticism to a con- 
tradiction of the Metaphysics of the Stoics and their pre- 
tended crèteria of knowledge®: he contracted the sphere 
of LogicP: made Moral philosophy merely a matter of 
public instruction; and endeavoured to prove that the 
old and new Academies equally doubted the certainty of 
speculative knowledge’. Anizochus derived from the Con- 
science a strong argument against Scepticism", to which 


' Lacs, Diy. Instit. V;.14..16, 1% Onin. XI, 1. Crete Ley, 1; 
T9; Wins FT, 10: 

kK + Hernius, Dissertation on the Philosopher Clitomachus ; in the Memoirs 
of the Royal Academy of Sciences of Berlin, 1748. 

1 Circ. Ac. Quest. IT, 9. 34. 

m [bid. 6. 

n Died 69 B.C. 

0 Sext. Hypotyp. 1,235. Cic. Ac. Quest. II, 6. 

P That is if it is of him that Cicero writes, Ac. Quest. IJ, 28. 

4 Cic. Ac. Quest. II, 5: 23. Sexr. Hyp. 1, 220. Sros. Ecl. Eth: IF, 
p. 38, sqq. > 

r Cre. Ac. Quest. IT, 8, sqq., 34. 
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in his youth he was inclined. Consequently, he became 
an opponent of his master: and in the end endeavoured 
to demonstrate the identity of the Academic, Peripatetic, 
and Stoic doctrines with respect to Morals‘; maintaining 
that the differences were merely nominal. He has been 
improperly regarded by some as the founder of a Fifth 
Academy; for he rather approximated the doctrine of 
the Stoics; inasmuch as he admitted that there is a de- 
gree of certainty in Human Knowledge"; and rejected 
the system of Probabilities of the Academy. ‘These two 
attempts at union were the prelude to many more*, 

In his moral system, Antiochus treated self-love as the 
Primum Mobile of men and animals ; considering its ope- 
ration to be at first instinctive; and afterwards aided by 
consciousness and reason. In this respect he modified 
and tempered the Stoic principle ’. | 


170. Thus was the debate between Dogmatism and 
Scepticism for a time suspended: and the latter, at 
least, ceased to be heard of in the Academy. It is true 
that all these disputes had not settled the grand point 
in question; whether there be any solid principle and 
foundation for knowledge in general, and, in particular, 
for Philosophic Knowledge: but by the observation of 
Moral Consciousness the disputants had come to the 
conclusion that something stable and certain in know- 
ledge is necessary; and had drawn broader distinctions 
between what belongs to the subject (man), and what 
relates to the external object. 

The four great philosophical factions continued to 
maintain at Athens their several schools, close by each 
other, without mutually interrupting their discussions ; 
and prosecuted, but with less vivacity than of old, their 
ancient disputes. 


8 Cic. Ac. Quest. I, 4; Il, 4. 22. 

* Cre; De Fin. H, 3.°8 25. 

Cire, we, Quest 11,7. 21, 19,:8qq:, 21. 

x Crc. Ac. Quast. II, 1. 1., et 35, 43, sqq.; De Fin. V, 3.7; De Nat. 
Deor. I, 7. Sexr. Emp. Hyp. I, 233. 

¥ Cac, Fin, V; 8, 9, 11, sga.)21 sqq. 
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CHAPTER THIRD. 


ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE ROMANS, AND THE 
NEW SCEPTICISM OF ÆNESIDEMUS, DOWN TO. 
THE TIME OF JOANNES DAMASCENUS (FROM 
60 B.C.—TILL THE END OF THE EIGHTH CEN- 
TURY). (THIRD EPOCH OF GRECIAN PHILOSO- 
PHY.) 


Propagation and Downfal of Grecian Philosophy. 


General Sketch. 


171. Scepticism, after it had lost much of its influence 
in the Academy, re-appeared in the schools of Medicine: 
where it called forth fresh inquities on the part of those 
who were inclined to more positive doctrines: inquiries 
which were fostered by the increased intercourse which 
had taken place between the Orientals and the Greeks, 
as well as by some other great external events, such as 
the conquests of Alexander and the Romans, and, sub- 
sequently, the growth of Christianity. Combined with 
other causes, these events contained the principle of the 
decline and fall of Grecian philosophy, at the same time 
that they laid open new paths to the spirit of Philosophic 
research. 


172. Alexander? had annihilated the republican liberty 
of Greece and subdued to the Grecian arms, together with 
Egypt, the whole of Asia, as far as the Indus: thus open- 
ing the way for an active commerce between the East and 
the West, which contributed to enlarge the sphere of Gre- 
cian art and science. Alexandria, that mighty commercial 
city which gradually succeeded to the importance of fallen 
Athens, strengthened these distant relations, and helped 
to convert them to the interests of science. The Ptole- 


à Died 323 B.C. 
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mies, the successors of Alexander in Egypt”, aided the 
cause of knowledge by founding their famous Library and 
Museum; although original inquiry appears to have been 
damped by this vast accumulation of scientific resources, 
and the facility with which they were accessible. A pro- 
gressive decline became observable in the Spirit of Phi- 
losophy, which was gradually directed to humbler ob- 
jects, of a more pedantic character; such as Comment- 
aries, Comparisons, Miscellanies, Compilations, etc. ete. 
Reference may be made to: 


Cur. Gotti. Heyne, De Genio Seculi Ptolemæorum. Opuse. 
Acad., vol. I, p. 76. 


Cur. Dan. Becx, Specimen Historie Bibliothecarum Alex- 
andrinarum, Lips. 1779, 4to. 


§ 173. 
See the Works mentioned § 38. 


The Romans, a nation of mere warriors and conquerors, 
with whom the interests of their Republic outweighed 
all others, became acquainted with Grecian philosophy, 
particularly with the Peripatetic, Academic, and Stoic 
doctrines, only after the conquest of Greece; and more 
especially through the intervention of three philosophers 
whom the Athenians deputed to Rome‘. In spite of 
determined prejudices and reiterated denunciations 4, one 
of these doctrines (that of the Academy), daily gained 
disciples there; especially when Lucullus and Sylla had 
enriched the Capital with conquered libraries. ‘The lat- 
ter, after the capture of Athens, 84 B.C., sent thither 
the collection of Apellicon, which was particularly rich in 
the works of Aristotle. 


> Third century B.C. 

ASC: 

Levesow, De Carneade, Diogene et Critolao, et de Causis Neglecti studn 
Philosophiæ apud Antiquiores Romanos, Stettin. 1795. 

Dax. Borrnir Digest. de Philosophiæ nomine apud Veteres Romanos in- 
viso, Upsal. 1790, 4to. 

a AY Get, N. As XV, 11. 
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The Romans almost always looked upon philosophy as 
a mean to attain some personal or political end: betray- 
ing by that very circumstance their want of a genuine 
philosophic spirit. Nevertheless they eventually became 
the depositaries of Grecian philosophy. 


174. Christianity, the religion of the ‘‘ Pure in Heart,” ~ 
which prescribed a disinterested love of our neighbours, 
and proclaimed to all mankind, without any outward dis- 
play of philosophy, the reconciliation of God to Man, 
afforded, as it were, a fresh text, of the highest interest ; 
which was no less capable of being enforced by reason 
than by'revelation. It has exercised a various influence 
over the progress of Philosophical Reason, by the matter 
of its doctrines, as well as by their form. 


175. The Spirit of research of Grecian Philosophy, 
once so original and independent, was exhausted. Rea- 
son had tried every path, every direction then open to 
her, without being able to satisfy herself: because she 
had not advanced to the original sources of knowledge, 
and consequently had continued an enigma to herself. 
The different philosophic systems had viewed truth only 
in one of its aspects; and consequently were involved in 
errors. ‘The want of philosophical method had rendered 
the disentanglement of these errors the more difficult ; 
and a reconciliation or adjustment had become impossible 
between the different sects, whose disputes, while they 
prevented the understanding from sinking into lethargy, 
had also the effect of detracting from the pure and disin- 
terested love of Truth. Consequently, the efforts of 
Science were not so much directed to the investigation of 
the first principles of knowledge, as to maintain, consoli- 
date, illustrate, and apply conclusions which had been 
already drawn. 


176. The political, religious, and moral condition of the 
Roman Empire during the first centuries after the Chris- 
tian era, were not such as to animate and sustain a spirit 
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of philosophical research. Greece had lost her political 
existence; Rome her republican constitution. Beginning 
with the Capital, Luxury, Egotism, and Indolence, had 
spread their reign to the remotest provinces. The cha- 
racteristic features of the period were a neglect of the 
popular religion; a preference for foreign rites; (of 
which an incongruous medley was tolerated); a widely 
prevalent superstition; a disdain of what was Natural; a 
mania for what was strange and extraordinary: a curious 
prying into the (pretended) occult arts; with an extinc- 
tion of all sentiments truly great and noble. Such are 
the characteristics given by the Epicurean Lucian of Sa- 
mosata (2nd. cent. A.C.) in a Satire, which exposes with 
the most poignant ridicule the false philosophy of his age. 
(Cf. § 181). 

See + Cupy. Meiners, History of the Decline of Morals 
under the Roman Government, Leips. 1782, 8vo. 


177. Consequently the efforts of the understanding 
were directed in various ways, and tended: Ist. To main- 
tain the Schools and Systems already existing ; not with- 
out considerable modifications. 2dly. To revive superan- 
nuated doctrines, such as those of the Pythagorean and 
Orphic philosophies. 3dly. To combine by Interpretation, 
Syncretism, or Eclecticism,* the various systems; espe- 
cially those of Plato and Aristotle; and to trace them all 
back to the ancient Dogmata of Pythagoras, the pretended 
Orpheus, Zoroaster, and Hermes‘. 4thly. To combine 
in one the Spirit of Oriental and Occidental philosophy. 


178. Nevertheless philosophy made at least some ap- 
parent progress, and extended the outward limits of her 
reign, if she did not improve the territory she had already 
acquired. The Romans and the Jews by this time had 
made themselves acquainted with the doctrines of the 


* [Syncretism professes to combine the elements of different systems : Eclec- 
ticism to select from all what is consistent with truth. Trans. ] 

e Cf, L. E. Orro Baumcarten-Crusivus, De Librorum Hermeticorum ori- 
gine atque Indole, Jen. 1827, 4to. 
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Greeks, and had produced some philosophical works 
sufficiently original. Nor does this progress of philo- 
sophy appear to have been merely external ; imasmuch as 
Scepticism assumed a more decided character, and gave 
occasion for a fresh Dogmatical system in the school of 
the Platonists. By imagining a new source of know- 
ledge, consisting in the contemplation of that which is” 
absolute; by labouring to combine the old and the new 
theories of the East and the West, they endeavoured to 
provide a broader basis for Dogmatic philosophy, to 
prop up religion, and to oppose a barrier to the rapid 
progress of Christianity; but eventually lost themselves 
in the dreams of Metaphysics. On the other hand the 
Doctors of the Catholic Faith, who at one time had re- 
jected and contemned the philosophy of the Greeks, 
ended by adopting it, at least in part, in order to complete 
and fortify their religious system. ‘The invasions of the 
barbarous tribes, and the disunion of the Eastern and 
Western empires brought on at last an almost utter ex- 
tinction of Philosophical research. 


Introduction and Cultivation of Grecian Philosophy 
among the Romans. 


179. Unquestionably the national character of the Ro- 
mans, more disposed for action than speculation, did not 
encourage philosophy to spring up among them unas- 
sisted’. The revolutions also in their government, the 
loss of their republican constitution, the tyranny of the 
greater part of their emperors, and the general and con- 
tinually increasing corruption were little favourable to the 
development of a truly philosophical spirit, yet from 
time to time they manifested a degree of interest in such 
researches, which they looked upon as indispensable to 
a cultivated mind, and as serviceable for certain civil 
offices. Agreeably to their native character and habits 


f K.F. Renner, De Impedimentis, que apud Vett. Romanos Philosophiæ 
negaverint successum, Hal, 1825. See also the authors mentioned at the 
head of § 24, b. 
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they showed more predilection for the doctrines of the 
Porch or of Epicurus, than those of Plato and Aristotle ; 
which were of a more speculative character. The Ro- 
mans thus applied themselves to Grecian philosophy ; 
successfully transferred into their own language some of 
its treatises; enriched by the application of them their 
jurisprudence and polity, but did not advance a step by 
any original discovery of their own. Consequently, we 
can distinguish only a small number of Latins who have 
deserved a page in the history of philosophy. We shall 
proceed to mention the principal of those among them, 
who, whether Romans or foreigners, cultivated and dif- 
fused the philosophy of the Greeks, with some partial 
modifications in their manner of teaching it. 


Cicero. 


Authorities : The works of Cicero; Plutarch. Life of Cicero. 
+ Morasin, History of Cicero, Paris, 1745, 2 vols. 4to. 
Conyers Mrppteton, Life of Cicero. (Several editions). 
Jac. FacctoLati, Vita Ciceronis Litteraria, Patav. 1760, 8vo. 


H. Cur. Fr. Hutsemann, De Indole Philosophica M. T. 
Ciceronis ex ingenii ipsius et aliis rationibus æstimandàä, Luneb. 
1799, 4to. 


GAUTIER DE SIBERT, Examen de la Philosophie de Cicéron ; 
dans les Mém. de l’Acad. des Inscr. tom. XLI et XLIII. 


Cup. Meiners, Oratio de Philosophià Ciceronis ejusque 
in Universam Philosophiam meritis; Werm. Philos. Schriften, 


I. § 274. 


J. CHPH. BRIEGLEB, Progr. de Philosophia Ciceronis, Cob. 
1784, 4to. Et, De Cicerone cum Epicuro Disputante, Ibid. 
1779, 4to. 


J. C. Wazpin, Oratio de Philosophia Ciceronis Platonica, 
Jen. 1753, 4to. 


Marx. Fremiine (resp. Scuantz), Philosophia Ciceronis, 
Lund. 1795, 4to. 


+ J. Fr. Herpart, Dissert. on the Philosophy of Cicero: in 
the Konigsb. Archiv. No. I. 


R. Ktuner, M. T. Ciceronis in Philosophiam ejusq. partes 
_ merita, Hamburg. 1825, 8vo. 


M 
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ADpam Burst Logica Ciceronis Stoica, Zamosc. 1604, 4to. 


Conr. Naummacuert Theologia Ciceronis; accedit Ontologiæ 
Ciceronis specimen. Frankenh. 1767, 8vo. 


Dan. WyrrenBacair Dissert. de Philosophiæ Ciceronianæ 
Loco qui est de Deo, Amstel. 1783, 4to. 


‘+ An Essay towards settling the Dispute between Middleton 
and Ernesti on the Philosophie Character of the Treatise De Na- . 
tura Deorum ; in five Dissert. Altona and Leips. 1800, 8vo. 


Gasp. Juz. Wunperzicx (resp. ANDR. ScHMALER), Cicero de 
Anima Platonizans Disp. Viteb. 1714, 4to. 


Ant. Bucuert Ethica Ciceroniana, Hamb. 1610, 8vo. 


Jasonis DE Nores, Brevis et Distincta Institutio in Cie. 
Philos. de Vita et Moribus, Patav. 1597. 


180. AZ. T. Cicero®, like many other young Romans 
of good family, was instructed by Greek preceptors. In 
order to improve himself in eloquence and the science of 
polity, he travelled to Rhodes and Athens; where he 
occupied himself with the pursuit of Grecian philosophy, 
directing his attention particularly to the Academic and 
Stoic systems. He owed, in part, his success as an orator 
and a statesman to the ardour with which he devoted him- 
self to these studies. Ata later period of his life, when 
his career as a statesman was closed by the fall of the 
Republic, with his characteristic patriotism, he conse- 
crated his leisure to the discussion of points of philosophy ; 
labouring to transplant the theories of the Greeks into his 
native soil: with little gratitude on the part of his coun- 
trymen®. In all speculative questions he maintained the 
‘freedom of opinion and the impartiality which became a 
disciple of the New Academy: following the method also of 
that school in the form of his writings. In questions of 
morality he preferred the rigid principles of the Stoics'; 
but not without doing justice to Plato, Aristotle, and even 
Epicurus, (as far as the correctness of his Zfe was con- 
cerned *). His philosophical works, in which he appears 
to have made Plato his model, are a most valuable collec- 


8 Born at Arpinum, 107 B.C., died A. D. 44. 

h Cic. Orat. pro Sextio. Prutarcn. Vit. Cic. V. 
i De Offic. I, 2. 

k De Nat. Deor. I, 5; Acad. Quest. IV, 3. 
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tion of interesting discussions, and luminous remarks on 
the most important topics, e.g. On the Nature of the 
Divinity; On the Supreme Good; On the Social Duties; 
On Fate; Divination; the Laws; the Republic, etc. 
etc.': and have proved a mine of information to suceeed- 
ing ages, without however betraying any great depth of 
thought. They are likewise highly valuable as throwing 
light on the history of philosophy ™, and have contributed 
to form the technical language of this science. 


Epicureans. 


181. The doctrine of Epicurus when first disseminated 
in their country attracted among the Romans a crowd of 
partisans”, in consequence of its light and accommo- 
dating character, and the indulgence it afforded to the in- 
clinations of all° ; as also because it had the effect of dis- 
engaging the mind from superstitious terrors. Unhappily 
it favoured at the same time a frivolous and trifling spirit. 
Very few of the Roman Epicureans distinguished them- 
selves by a truly philosophical character; and even these 
adhered literally to the doctrines of their master, without 
advancing a step beyond them. Such, among others, 
was Lucretius?, who gave a statement of those doctrines 
in his didactic poem De Rerum Natura: as a poem, a 
work of superior merit 1. 


1 De Div. II, Init. 

m M.T. Ciceronis Historia Philosophiz Antique. Ex illius Script. ed. 
Friep. Gepike, Berl, 1782, 8vo. 

n Among the most considerable were, Catius and Amafanius; C. Cassius, 
Tit. Pomponius Atticus, Caius Velleius, Bassus Aufidius; add to these the 
poet Horace, with several more. 

9 Cic. Fin. I, 7; Tusc. Quest. IV, 3; Ep. ad Div. XV, 19. Sexec. Ep. 
21:50: 

P Born 95, died 50 B. C. 

4 C. Prixius Secunpvs, author of the Natural History, who died A. D. 
79, by the eruption of Vesuvius, and Lucian of Samosata, the satirist (4 176), 
who flourished in the second cent. after Christ, (see + J. C. Tremann, On the 
Philosophy and Language of Lucian, Zerbst. 1804, 8vo.), have been num- 
bered among the Epicureans without sufficient grounds: as well as the con- 
temporaries of the latter, Diogenes Laertius (flourished about 211), and Cel- 
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Stoves and Cynics. 


+ C. P. Conz. Dissertations on the Hist. and Characteristics 
of the later Stoic Philosophy ; with an Essay on Christian Mo- 
rality, on Kant, and the Stoics, Tub. 1794, 8vo. 


G. P. Hotienspere, De Preecipuis Stoicæ Philosophiæ Doc- 
toribus et Patronis apud Romanos, Lezps. 1793, 4to. 


J. A. L. Wecscueiper, Ethices Stoicorum recentiorum funda- 
menta ex ipsorum scriptis eruta, cum principüs Ethicis quæ critica 
rationis practicæ sec. Kantium exhibet, comparata, Hamb. 1797, 
8vo. 


182. Next to those of Epicurus, the doctrines of the 
Stoics obtained the greatest success at Rome, especially 
among men of a severer character", who had devoted 
their lives to public affairs. With such men, the Stoic 
philosophy being more closely applied to real life, and 
exercising a marked influence over legislation and the 
administration of the laws, naturally acquired a more 


sus. The latter is known to us as an adversary of Christianity by the work of 
Origen. By some he is esteemed a Neoplatonist. 

* Such, in the days of the Republic, were the Scipios, and, in particular, 
the second Scipio Africanus, cf. § 158. C. Lelius; the jurisconsult Pub. 
Rutilius Rufus, Q. Tubero, Q. Mucius Scævola the augur; and subsequently, 
Cato of Utica, and M. Brutus, the assassin of Cesar. 

s See the preceding note. 

We must here take notice of the sect of the Proculians, founded, in the 
time of Augustus, by Antistius Labeo, and his disciple Semp. Proculus. This 
sect was formed in opposition to that of the Sabinians, headed by Masurius 
Sabinus, a disciple of C. Ateius Capito. See Jusr. Henninc. Baeumeni 
Progr. de Philosophia Jureconsultorum Stoica, Hul. 1701, 4to. 

Ever. Orronis, Oratio de Stoica veterum Jurisconsultorum Philosophia, 
Duisb. 1714, 4to. 

J. Sam. Henine, De Stoica veterum Romanorum Jurisprudentià, Stettin. 
1719. | 

These three works are collected in that of Gorrires Srevorcr, De Sectis 
et Philosophia Jurisconsultorum Opuscc. Jen. 1724, 8vo. 

Cur. Westra, De Stoà Jurisconsultor. Roman. Rest. 1727, 4to. 

Cur. Friep. Geo. Meister, Progr. de Philosophia Jurisconsultorum Ro- 
manorum Stoica in Doctrinà de Corporibus eorumque partibus, Gott. 1756, 
4to. 

Jo. Goporr. Scuaumpurc, De Jurisprud. veterum Jurisconsultorum 
Stoica, Jen. 1745, 8vo. 

+ J. Anpr. Orr torr, On the Influence of the Stoic Philos. over the Juris- 
prudence of the Romans: a Philos, and Jurisprudential Dissert. Erlang. 
1787, 8vo. 
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practical spirit, and began to disengage itself in some de- 
gree from speculative subtilties. Besides Athenodorus 
of Tarsus’, C. Musonius Rufus the Volsinian", Anneus 
Cornutus or Phornutus* of Leptis, in Africa, (the two last 
expelled from Rome by Nero about 66 A. C.), Cheremon 
of Egypt, who was a preceptor of Nero, Euphrates of 
Alexandria, Dio of Prusa, or Dio Chrysostom’, Basilides 
and others, we must not forget, as having distinguished 
themselves in Moral philosophy or by their practical wis- 
dom, Seneca’, Epictetus of Hierapolis in Phrygia, a 


t Flourished about two years after Christ. 

+ Sevin, Researches concerning the Life and Works of Athenodorus, in 
the Mem. of the Acad. of Inscr. tom. XIII. 

J. Fr. Horrmanni Diss. de Athenodoro Tarsensi, Philosopho Stoico, Lips. 
1432, .4to. 

« + Buricny, Mem. on the Philosopher Musonius, in the Mem. of the 
Acad. of Inscr. tom. XX XI. 

C. Musonir Ruri Reliquiæ et Apothegmata, ed. J. V. Peertxamp, Harl. 
1822, 8vo. 

D. Wyrtrensacuit Diss. (resp. NrewLanxp), de Musonio Rufo Philoso- 
pho Stoico, Amstel. 1783, 4to. 

+ Four unedited Fragments of the Stoic Philosopher Musonius, translated 
from the Greek, with an Introduction respecting his Life and Philosophy, by 
G. H. Moser, accompanied by the article of Crevzer on this publication, in 
the Studien, 1810, tom. VI, p. 74. 

* D. Marini Disp. de L. Annzxo Cornuro, Phil. Stoico. Lugd. Bat. 
1825, 8vo. To him is attributed the Oewota Tepi Tic Tor Dev pÜoewc, re- 
published by Gaz, Opusc. M. et Ph. p. 137. 

¥ Both flourished under Trajan and Adrian. 

z Luc. Ann. Seneca, of Corduba in Spain ; the preceptor of Nero. Born 
about 3, died 65 A.C. 

Senecæ Opera ed. Ruuxorr. Lips. 1797, sqq. 6 vols. 8vo, 

Essay on the Life of the Philosopher Seneca, on his Works, and the Reigns 
of Claudius and Nero, with Notes (by Dipreror), Paris, 1778, 12mo. 

It is to be found also in the collection of his works, and the French transla- 
tion of Seneca by La GRANGE. 

+ Fer. Nüscnezer, The Character of Seneca as deduced from his Life and 
Writings, Zurich, 1783, 8vo. 1 vol. 

C. P. Conz, On the Life and Character of Seneca: as a preface to a trans- 
lation of the Consolatio ad Helv. etc. Tubing, 1792, 8vo. 

Jo. Jac. Czozzr, Vindiciæ Senecæ, Jen. 1791, 4to. 

Jo. Anpr. Scumrpir Disp. de Seneca ejusque Theologia, Jen. 1668, 4to. 

Jo. Pu. Apri, Disp. de Religione Senecæ, Viteb. 1692, 4to. 

Justi Sipert Seneca Divinis Oraculis quodammodo consonans, Dresd. 
1675, 12mo. 

Friep, Cur, Gerke, Tractatiuncula de Familiaritate que Paulo Apos- 
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slave who preserved nevertheless a free spirit’, and who, 
having been banished from Rome, established a school 
at Nicopolis in Epirus*: Arrian”, a disciple of the pre- 
ceding, whose doctrines he preserved in writing, and 
Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, the philosophic emperor °, and 


tolo cum Seneca Philosopho intercessisse traditur verisimillima, Lips. 1813, 
4to. + 

Curist. Ferp. Scaucze, Prolegomena ad Senece Librum de Vita Beata, 
Lips, 1797, Ato. 

+ L. Ann. Seneca, by Jon. GE. Carr. Kiotzscn, Wittemb. 1799, 1802, 
2 vols. 8vo. 

Henr. Ave. Scuicx, Diss. de Causis, quibus Zeno et Seneca in Philosophia 
discrepent, Marb. 1822, 4to. 

E. J. Werner, De Senece Philosophia, Berol. 1825, 8vo. 

2 Epicteti Enchiridium et Arriani Dissert. Epicteteæ ; edid. J. Scuwere- 
umuUSER ; Epicteteæ Philosophie Monumenta, etc, Lips. 1799, 1800, 5 vols. 
8vo. 

+ The Manual of Epictetus translated into German by Lincx, Nürenb. 1783 ; 
and by Taie, Francf. 1790. 

Works of Epictetus, translated by Carrer (Mrs.), Lond. 1758, 4to. 

+ Arrian, Conversations of Epictetus with his Disciples, translated, with 
Remarks Historical and Philosophical, and a Brief Exposition of the Philoso- 
phy of Epictetus, by J. Maru. Scuuuz, Altona, 1801—3, 2 vols. large 8vo. 

+ Gites Borreau, Life of Epictetus, and Account of his Philosophy, se- 
_ cond edition, revised and corrected, Paris, 1667, 12mo. 

M. Rossaz, Disquisitio de Epicteto qua probatur eum non fuisse Christia- 
num, Groning. 1708, 8vo. 

Jo. Dav. Scawenpnert Idea Philosophie Epicteteæ ex Enchiridio deli- 
neata, Lips. 1681, 4to. 

Curn. Auc. Heumannt Diss. de Philosophià Epicteti, Jen. 1703, 4to. 

Lup. Car. Crevui Diss. I, ra rov’Emurirov imipsoga Kai dooga in 
Doctrinà de Deo et Officiis erga se ipsum, Lips. 1711-16, 4to. 

Jo. Erp. Wattneri Diss. de Vita regendà secundim Epictetum, Lips. 
1747, 4to. 

t H. Kunuarpr, On the Principal Points of the Ethics of the Stoics, after 
the Manual of Epictetus: in the Neues Musewm der Philos. und Literatur, 
published by Bourrrweck, tom. I, fascic. 2; and tom. II, fascic. 1. 

t J. Franc. Beyer, On Epictetus and his Manual of Stoical Morality, 
Marb. 1795, 8vo. 

à Flourished about 90 A.C. 

b Flavius Arrianus of Nicomedia, prefect of Cappadocia in 134, 

© Became emperor in 161, died 180 A.C. 

Antonini Commentarii ad se ipsum (sic éavrov BiBXia dédeKa), ed. Tuom. 
Garaxer ; Wore; Morus; Jo. Maru. Scnuzz ; Slesv. 1802, sqq., 8vo. 
Translated into German by the same, with Observations and an Essay on the 
Philosophy of Antoninus, Schlesw. 1799, 8vo. 
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disciple of the Stoic Q. Sextus of Chæronea, the grand- 
son of Plutarch. Seneca, who appreciated the truth 
which he discovered in various systems of philosophy but 
principally attached himself to that of the Portico“, was 
one of the first who drew a distinction between a Scho- 
lastic and Practical philosophy. ‘The latter he judged 
the most essential, its primary object being individual 
Morality; (Philosophia Preceptiva). He gave admir- 
able rules of conduct, after the principles of the Stoics °, 
but betraying at the same time considerable predilection 
for Exaggeration and Antithesis'. Epictetus reduced 
the moral system of the Stoics to a simple formulary, 
avéexov Kat amexov, sustine et abstine: and assumed as his 
leading principle, Freedom. 

Antoninus imparted to the same system a character of 
gentleness and benevolence, by making it subordinate to 
a love of Mankind, allied to Religion. These two last 
are much less decided advocates of suicide than Seneca 
($ 165). About this period a great number of writings 
of this school proclaimed a more fixed belief in the im- 
mortality of the Soul.—Of the Cynics the most distin- 
guished during the second century were: Demonax of 
Cyprus, who taught at Athens; Crescens of Megalopolis, 
and Peregrinus, surnamed Proteus, of Parium in Mysia; 
who, they say, burnt himself at Olympia about 168 A.C. 

The two last contributed nothing to the cause of 
Sciences. 


Curu. Meiners, De M. Aurelii Antonini ingenio, Moribus et Scriptis, in 
Comment. Soc. Gotting. 1784, tom. IV, p. 107. 

Cf. C. Fr. Watcnit Comm. de Religione M. Aur. Antonimi in numina 
celebratà, Acta Soc. Lat. Jenensis, p. 209. 

J. Dav. Kozrerr Diss. de Philosophià M. Aurel. Antonini in Theorià et 
Praxi, Alton. 1717, 4to. 

Jo. Franc. Bupper Introductio ad Philosophiam Stoicam ad mentem M. 
Antonini ; prefixed to the edition of Antoninus by Wozr, Leips. 1729, 8vo. 

+t J. W. Recuz, Essay towards a Statement of the Stoic Maxims according 
to the Views of Antoninus: in his translation of Antonin. Francf. 1797, 8vo. 

d Ep. 20. 45. 82. 108. 

e Ep. 94. 

f Quinriz, Inst. X, 1. 

8 Lucian, Demonax, et de Morte Peregrini.—Cf, A. Gezzius, N. A. VIII, 
B= Xi, 11: 
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Peripatetics. 


On each of the Philosophers mentioned in this section, consult 
Suidas, and the first volume of Patricius, a work cited $ 139. 


183. The philosophy of Aristotle was not suited to the 
practical character of the Roman mind, and such as de- 
voted themselves to the study of it, became mere commen- 
tators of various merit or demerit. We must account 
Peripatetics : Andronicus of Rhodes ($ 150), who arranged 
and expounded at Rome the works of Aristotle®; Cra- 
tippus of Mitylene, whom Cicero the Younger and seve- 
ral other Romans attended at Athens"; Nicolas of Da- 
mascus!; Xenarchus of Seleucia, who as well as the pre- 
ceding, gave lessons in the time of Augustus; dlexander 
of /Egæ, one of the preceptors of Nero‘; Adrastus of 
Aphrodisias'; and more especially the celebrated com- 
mentator Alexander of Aphrodisias™,* the disciple of 
Herminus and Aristocles, who taught at Alexandria. 


& Flourished about 80 B.C. 

It is thought that he was not really the author of the book ITeoi 7aOwy, ed. 
Horscuet, Aug. Vind. 1594; and the Paraphrase of Aristotle’s Ethics, ed. 
Dax. Hetnstus, Lugd. B. 1607, 4to. ; 1617, 8vo.; Cantab. 1678, 8vo. 

h Flourished about 48 B. C. 

i+ Franc. Sévix, Inquiry concerning the Life and Works of Nicolas 
Damascenus, in the Memoirs of the Academy of Inscriptions; and the Frag- 
ments of Nicolaus Dam., published by OrExx1, Lips. 1804 ; Suppl. 1811, 8vo. 
Some critics have attributed to him, without sufficient grounds, the book 
Tlepi kécuov, found among the works of Aristotle. 

k To him are attributed the Commentaries on the Meteorologics and Meta- 
physics of Aristotle, which by others are assigned to Alexander Aphrodisi- 
ensis. 

1 Second century after Christ. 

m At Venice and Florence have been printed, in the sixteenth century, in 
a separate form, the different Commentaries attributed to him, on the following 
works of Aristotle : 

The Analytica Priora, the Topics, the Elenchi Sophistarum, the books De 
Sensu et Sensibili, the Physics, with the treatises De Anima, and De Fato 
(épi eiuappévne cai rod ép mir). 

Cf. Casiri Biblioth. Arabico-Hisp., vol. I, p. 243, for the works of Alex- 
ander of Aphrodisias. 

* Called, by way of eminence, the Commentator. 
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He founded a school of commentators,* which bore his 
name, and attacked the Stoic doctrine of Fatalism, which 
he declared irreconcileable with Morality. Among the 
Syncretic Peripatetics, may be mentioned Ammonius of 
Alexandria, who taught at Athens"; Themistius of Paph- 
lagonia; Syrianus and Sémplicius®. (See § 221). The 
commentaries of the latter, next to those of Alexander of 
Aphrodisias, are the most distinguished production of 
these schools. 


New Pythagoreans. 


184. Pythagoras, whose reputation and even whose 
philosophy had long been familiar to the Romans’; had 
at the period of which we are treating a large number of 
followers: his exemplary life, and still more the myste- 
rious character of his history and his doctrines, being the 
principal causes of the species of enthusiastic reverence 
with which he was regarded. Some Moral Reformers 
wished to adopt his principles of practice: of which num- 
ber were Qu. Sextius, (a Roman who wrote in Greek), 
and Sotion of Alexandria’; both of them acquainted with 
Seneca at Rome‘: and to this class of Pythagoreans it is 
probable that we should refer Apollonius of Tyana, in 


* Surnamed the Alexandrians and Alexandrists. He differed from Aris- 
totle in his doctrine respecting the soul. 

9 In the first century. Plut. de Ee apud Delph. ed. Retsxz, tom. vii, p. 
512, sqq., et tom. VI, p. 260. 

° His various commentaries on the works of Aristotle (especially his phy- 
sical treatises), were published at Venice, at the end of the fifteenth and be- 
ginning of the sixteenth centuries. 

His Comment. on the Manual of Epict. has been given by Scuweicn. 
Monum. Epict. Phil. tom. IV. 

P Cre. De Senect., c. 21; Tuse. IV, 2. 

4 Or Sextus. He flourished about 2 A.C. 

He must not be confounded with Sextus of Chæronea (§ 182), the Stoic. 
His Moral Sentences are to be found in the dubious translation of Rurrinus, 
published by Tu. Garr, Opusc. Mythol. Phys., etc. p. 645, sqq. 

DE Buricny, On the Philosophical System of Sextius, in the Memoirs of 
the Academy of Inscriptions, tom. XX XI. 

r About 15 A.C. 

* Seneca, Ep. 108. 
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Cappadocia‘, a disciple of Euxenus of Heraclea, in Pon- 
tus, an imitator of Pythagoras, and a pretender to divina- 
tion; and finally, Secundus of Athens". Others (for in- 
stance, Anaxilaus of Larissa, banished from Italy under 
a suspicion of magical practices*), applied the principles 
of Pythagoras to the study of Nature; or, like Moderatus 
of Gades’, and Nicomachus of Gerasa’, endeavoured to 
discover, in the Pythagorean doctrine of Numbers, a sub- 
lime and occult science*, which they blended with the 
theories of Plato. 


Neoplatonists. 


See the works mentioned § 200; particularly that of BourEr- 
WECK. 


185. After the downfal of the Sceptic Academy (§ 169, 
170), even in the time of Augustus, a new school of Pla- 
tonists began to form itself, and became popular. Among 


t Flourished about 70 A.C. 

Flavius Philostratus de Vita Apollonii Tyanzi, in Philostratorum Opp. cura 
Oxeani, Lips. 1709, fol.: where are printed, with many other letters, those 
attributed to Apollonius. 

Jo. Laur. Mosnerm, Diss. de Existimatione Apollonii Tyanzi; in ejus 
Commentationib. et Oratt. Var. Arg. Hamb. 1751, 8vo., p. 347, sqq. 

Sicism. Cur. Kross, Diss. II de Apollonio Tyanensi Philosopho Pythago- 
rico Thaumaturgo, et de Philostrato, Viteb. 1723-24, 4to. 

J.C. Herzoc, Diss. Philosophia Practica Apollonii Tyanzi in Sciagraphia, 
Lips. 1719, 4to. 

See also Bayre, and the article by Buxze in the great Encyclopedia, pub- 
lished by Erscu, part IV. 

u About 120 A.C. 

For his Moral Sentences, see Secunp1 ATHENTENSIS Responsa AD INTER- 
roGata Hapriani, in the work of Tu. Gate, referred to above, (note 4,) p. 
633, sqq. 

* He flourished under Augustus. 

y Flourished first century after Christ. 

z Second century after Christ. 

Nicomachus is said to have been the author of a theory of Numbers (In- 
troductio in Arithmeticam, Gr. Paris, 1538, 4to.), explained by Jampricuus ; 
and of a Manual of Harmony (apud Meizom.: Anrrau® Musicm Aucroress, 
VII. Amst. 1652, 4to.) 

Fragments of his Symbolies of the Science of Numbers (Oodoyobpeva àpu0- 
unrwdà), are to be found in Puorius, Bibhoth. Cod. 187, p. 237. 

% An Essay on this occult science of Numbers is to be found ap. Sexr. Em- 
prric. adv. Mathem. X, 248. Cf. also Porruyr, Vit. Pythagor., § 32, sqq. 
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these Thrasyllus of Mendes”, the Astrologer, distin- 
guished himself; with Xeon of Smyrna‘, the author of 
an Exposition of Plato*; Alcinous, who has left us a 
brief sketch of the Platonic doctrine‘; Albinus, the pre- 
ceptor of Galen; Plutarch of Cheronea‘, a disciple of 
Ammonius ($ 83), and preceptor of Adrian; Calvisius 
Taurus of Berytus near Tyre, the master of Aulus Gel- 
lius ; Luc. Apuleius of Medaurus in Numidia®; and Max- 
imus Tyrius, the Rhetorician'. 

These philosophers made it their object to disseminate 
in a popular form, the Ethics and Religious Theory of 
Plato, and constructed for themselves a system of allego- 
rical interpretation, which connected the doctrines of that 
system with the ancient religious Mysteries*. With this 
they blended much that was derived from the Pythago- 
reans and Aristotle; and, in the Dogmatic manner, pur- 
sued the most lofty speculations (the outline of which had 
been traced in the treatises of Plato), on the Deity, the 
Creator, the Soul of the World, the Demons, the Origin 
of the World, and that of Evil. They supposed our 


b First century after Christ. 

¢ Eleventh century after Christ. 

4 Theon Smyrnensis de iis que in Mathematicis ad Platonis lectionem uti- 
lia sunt, Gr. et Lat. ed. Ism. Buzrrazpus, Paris. 1644, 4to. 

€ Alcinoi introductio ad Platonis Dogmata. Gr. cum vers Lat. Mars. Fi- 
cini, Paris. 1533, 8vo. ; republished with Platonis Dialogi IV, ed. Fiscuer, 
1783, 8vo. 

f Plutarchi Opera Omnia Gr. et Lat. ed. Henn. Srepmanus; ed. Reisxkz, 
XII vols. 8vo. Lips. 1774—82 ; ed. Hurren, XIV vols. 1791—1804, 8vo. 
Plutarchi Moralia ex recensione XyLtanpri, Bas. 1574, fol.; ed. Wirren- 
BACH, V vols. 4to. Oxon. 1795—-1800, et XII vols. 8vo. 

Plutarch was born 50 died 120 A.C. 

§ About 139. 

h Flourished about 160. 

Apuleï Opera, Lugd. 1614, 2 vols. 8vo. ;—in usum Delphini 1688, 2 vols. 
4to. Particularly his sketch therein of the Platonic Philosophy. 

Cf. Apuleii Theologia exhibita a Cu. Fazsrero in ejus Cogitationib. Phi- 
los., p. 37. 

i Flourished about 180 A.C. 

Maximi Tyrir Dissertationes XX XI, Gr. et Lat. ed. Dan. Hernsius, Lugd. 
Bat. 1607 et 1614 ; ex recens. J. Davisir recudi curavit Jo. Jac. Reisxz, 
Lips. 1774-75, 2 vols. 8vo. 

k Euses. Prep. Evang. IX, 6, 7. 
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Ideas to have a substantial existence; and applied their 
abstract principles to account for phenomena of their own 
days; for instance, the cessation of oracles’. The phy- 
sician Galen™, the inventor of the Fourth Figure of 
Logic, was a calm and sedate Platonist who admitted, to 
account for the phenomena of Life, the existence of a two- | 
fold Spirit, vue Zoixtv—Poyixdy®: Favorinus of Arelas, 
in Gaul, was more inclined to Scepticism®. These Pla- 
tonists were at the same time for the most part Eclectics, 
but not altogether after the manner of Potamo of Alexan- 
dria”, who, while he selected what he judged most ten- 
able from every system, pretended to form of these ex- 
tracts a separate doctrine of his own; concerning which 
we have not sufficient details to enable us to judge 4. 

The Neoplatonism of the Alexandrians, as we shall 
afterwards see, has been improperly deduced from this 
isolated attempt. 


Scepticism of the Empiric School. 


Atnesidemus. 


Authorities: Eusebii Prepar. Evangel. XIV, 7. 18; Frag- 
ments of Ænesidemus, Tufpovetoy Adywy oxre BiBhia, apud Pho- 
tium, Myriobiblion sive Bibliotheca cod. 212: and i in Sextus Em- 
piricus (cf. § 189); Diog. Laert. IX. 


See also the article Ænesidemus by TENNEMANN, in the En- 
cyclopedia by Erscu, part. II. 


1 Piurarcx. De Def. Orac.; De Is. 

m CLaupius GALENUS, born at Pergamus 131, died about 200 A.C. 

n Galeni Opera Omnia, ed. Ren. Cuarrertus, Paris, 1679, XIII vols. 
Cf. § 81. 

t Kurr Sprencer, Letters on the Philosophic System of Galen, in his 
Collection towards a History of Medicine, part. I, p. 117. 

© Imm. Frien. Grecorit Due Commentatt. de Favorino Arelatensi Phi- 
losopho, etc. Laub. 1755, 4to. 

Z. Forsmann, Diss. (pres. Egr. Porruan) de Favorino Philosopho Aca- 
demico, Abo, 1789, 4to. 

P The period when he lived is uncertain. 

C. G. Giockner, Diss. de Potamonis Alexandrini Philosophia Eclectica, 
recentiorum Platonicorum Disciplines admodum dissimili, Lips. 1745, 4to. 

4 Dio. taerr IT 
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186. Ænesidemus, a native of Gnossus in Crete, set- 
tled at Alexandria”, revived, about the commencement of 
this period, the Scepticism* which had been silenced in 
the Academy, and wished to make it serve the purpose of 
strengthening the opinions of Heraclitus to which he was 
inclined‘. In conformity with Heraclitus, who lays down 
that every thing has its contrary, he maintained that we 
ought to admit universally, that contradictory appear- 
ances are presented to each individual". He placed the 
Thought under the dominion of external objects, making 
Truth to consist in the universality of the opinion or per- 
ception of the subject (Man*). He accused the Acade- 
micians of being deficient in Generalisation, as Sceptics, 
and thereby contradicting themselves’. In order there- 
fore to strengthen the cause of Scepticism, he extended 
its limits to the utmost: admitting and defending the ten 
Topics (dca reéma émoyns), attributed also to Pyrrho (§ 124); 
to justify a suspense of all positive opinion. These To- 
pics are deduced: 1. From the diversity of Animals; 
2. From that of Mankind considered individually; 3. 
From the fallibility of our Senses; 4.—The circumstances 
and condition of the Subject; 5.—Position, Distance, and 
other local accidents; 6.—The combinations and associa- 
tions under which things present themselves to our no- 
tice; 7.—The different dimensions and various properties 
of things; 8.—Their mutual relations ; 9.—The habitude 
or novelty of the sensations; 10.—The influence of Edu- 
cation, and Institutions, Civil and Religious’. In short, 


r He probably flourished a littleGater than Cicero. 

s According to the testimony of Aristocles, related by Eusebius, loc. laud. 
At the same time, Diog. Laert. (IX, 114), mentions among the disciples of 
Timon ($ 124), a certain Euphranor of Seleucia, whose lessons Eubulus of 
Alexandria had followed. To the latter he assigns, as disciple, Ptolemy of 
Cyrene, who, he says, revived Pyrrhonism ; and whose disciple Heraclides, a 
sceptical philosopher, had been the master of Ænesidemus. 

t Sexr. Adv. Math. IX, 337; X, 216. 233. 

" Idem, Hypot. I, 210, sqq. 

x Idem, Adv. Math. VII, 349, 350; VIII, 8. 

y Photius. 

7 Euses. Præpar. Evang. XIV, 18. Sexrus, Adv. Math, VII, 3453 Hy- 
pot. I, 36. Cf. Dioc. Larrr. IX, 87. 
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/Ænesidemus opposed Sceptical objections to every part 
of Dogmatical philosophy. According to him, Scepticism 
(rupfévess Adyos), is a Criticism exercised with regard to 
Sensible Phenomena and our Ideas of them; which would 
convict them all of the greatest inconsistency and confu- 
sion *. ; 
The fault of this Scepticism is its And, and tts preten- 
sions to Universality. 


187. The boldest attack made by any of the ancient 
philosophers on the possibility of demonstrative know- 
ledge, was that attempted by Ænesidemus against the 
reality of the Idea of Causality ; with the application of his 
ideas to the investigation of natural causes (Ætiology »). 
He argued that the idea of Causality is unfounded because 
we cannot understand the relations of Cause and Effect: 
which he endeavoured to prove by arguments à priori; 
and also by insisting on the mistakes and false inferences of 
the Dogmatists in their inquiries into the nature of Causes. 


188. From the time of Ænesidemus to that of Sextus, 
followed a succession of Sceptics, all of them physicians 
of the Empiric and Methodic Schools‘; who confined 
themselves to the observation of facts, and rejected all 
theory respecting the causes of diseases. Among these, 
Favorinus ($ 185), attached himself to the principles of 
/Ænesidemus. ‘The most distinguished were Agrippa, 
Menodotus of Nicomedia, and Sextus. Agrippa‘ reduced 
the ten Topics of Dubitation to five more extensive 
ones, viz. 1. Difference of Opinions; 2. The necessity 
that every proof should be itself capable of proof; 3. The 
Relativeness of our impressions; 4. The disposition to 
Hypothesis; 5. The fault of arguing in a Circle. 

Finally he insisted on this, that there cannot be any 
certain knowledge, either immediately, e& éavrct, nor me- 


a Dioc. Lagrnt. IX, 78. 

b Sextus, Adv. Math. IX, 217, sqq.; Hypotyp. I, 180, sqq. 
€ Droc. Laerr. IX, 116. 

d First or second century after Christ. 
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diately, é& érépov; and especially applied himself to criti- 
cise the Formal part of knowledge‘. 


Sextus Empiricus. 
Sexti Empirici Opera Gr. et Lat. ed. Jo. Ars. Fapricrus, 
Lips. 1718, fol. Recens. Srruve, Regiomont. 1823, 2 vols. 8vo. 
Criticisms on this author : 
Guiz. Lanerus, De Veritatibus Geometricis adv. Sextum Em- 
piricum, Hafn. 1656, 4to. 


De primis Scientiarum Elementis, seu Theologia Naturalis me- 
thodo quasi Mathematica digesta. Accessit ad hæc Sexti Empi- 
rici adversus Mathematicos decem Modorum roy, seu Dubita- 
tionis, secundum editionem Fagricrr, quibus scilicet Sextus Scep- 
ticorum Corypheeus, veritati omni in os obloqui atque totidem 
retia tendere haud dubitavit, succincta tum Philosophica tum cri- 
tica refutatio (per Jac. THomsox), Regiomont. 1728, (id. 1734), 
fol. 


Gotorr. ProucavEt, Diss. examen rationem a Sexto Empirico 
tam ad propugnandam quam impugnandam Dei existentiam col- 
lectarum, Tubing. 1768, 4to. 


189. Sextus, surnamed Empiricus, from the School of 
Physicians to which he belonged, was a native, as ap- 
pears, of Mitylene*, and a pupil of Herodotus of Tarsus, 
the Sceptic. He put the finishing stroke to the Philoso- 
phy of Doubt, about the end of the second century. 
While he availed himself of the works of his predeces- 
sors, especially Ænesidemus, Agrippa, and Menodotus ; 
he contributed much to define the object, end, and me- 
thod of Scepticism; particularly in his three books v3jé- 
vewy imorursceoy; and to guard against the attacks of the 
Dogmatists, he made more accurate distinctions between 
the operation of his system and the practice of the New 
Academicians or of the Dogmatists themselves. 


190. According to Sextus, Scepticism is the faculty 
(8vvayuc), of comparing the perceptions of the senses and 


e Droc. Larrr. IX, 88, sqq. Sexrus, Hypotyp. 1, 164—178. 

f This has been proved by Visconti in his Iconographia, on the testimony of 
a medal of that city. 

s Droc. Larrr. IX, 116. 
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the conclusions of reason (pawueya re Kat vooëuevæ), in order 
by such a competition, so instituted, to arrive (à ry &y 
TOÏS GYTIKEMMÉVOIS TpyUaTi Kai AGYOUS loot béveray), at a suspension 
of all judgment (érsx%), on matters the nature of which is 
obscure to us (dre, &paves): hence results a certain re- 
pose of the mind (arepa&ia), and, in the end, a perfect 
equilibrium (uerpiorabeix). | 

His Scepticism admits the existence of perceptions 
and appearances (gawiueya); does not deny the possibility 
of knowledge but the certainty of it; and abstains from 
its pursuit. His system is not a Doctrine, but a Manner 
of contemplating subjects, and consequently does not de- 
mand to be proved, but only requires to be stated’. His 
maxim was oddey u&\awi: meaning that no one thing de- 
serves to be preferred to another. 


191. Sextus appears sometimes to have forgotten this 
principle, when he would erect his system into a Doc- 
trine, and represent it as an Art; and an Art destruc- 
tive of all inquiry after Truth, and denying the possi- 
bility of its attainment. He deserves this reproach be- 
cause: 1. When he finds himself at a loss for arguments 
of Doubt, he suggests that hereafter they may be disco- 
vered*; 2. He declines all exposition of the real nature 
of our impressions and knowledge’; 3. He entrenches 
himself, when he finds it necessary, in downright So- 
phisms™; 4. He endeavours, in this manner, by mere 
sophistical arguments, to prove that no science can be 
taught or learnt"; 5. He goes so far as to argue, in op- 
position to his own doctrine (§ 190), against the reality 
of our perceptions®; 6. He does not define with suffi- 
cient perspicuity the facts which he assumes as data, 
e. g. our impressions, and the laws of Thought. 


h Sextus, Hypotyp. I, 1. 4. 25. 
i Ibid, 14. 

k Ibid. 33, sqq.; II, 259. 

1 Idem, I, 9, sqq. 

m Ady. Math. I, 9. 

n Ibid. 

© Tbid, 351, sqq. 
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192. Notwithstanding these objections, his statement of 
Scepticism is a very important work, both in respect of 
the manner in which he has treated it, and as a record of 
the state of Science, more especially of Metaphysical Phi- 
losophy, among the ancients. In the five last books of 
his treatises, -Ilgig robs wabyuatixo’s, he reviews the doctrines 
of the principal philosophers on the most important sub- 
jects; setting in a strong light the incertitude of their 
Principles, and contradictory or inconsistent conclusions. 
He endeavours to show that the Dogmatists had never 
discovered any solid and irrefragable criterium of Truth: 
and that they all disagree with respect to the Principles 
of Logic, Physics, and Ethics. Denying the existence 
of any self-apparent Certainty (in consequence of the 
contradictions which prevail in the theses of Philoso- 
phers), he begins by demanding that every truth should 
be proved; and then goes on to show that such proof is 
impossible, for want of self-evident Data. Beginning 
with such principles he proceeds to demolish all the Sci- 
entific labours of the human understanding; not except- 
ing the Mathematics. / 


193. Such a system of Scepticism had the tendency to 
cut short all farther research, and appeared to threaten 
Science itself with extinction. Nevertheless, such a Scep- 
ticism contained in itself its own contradiction: pretend- 
ing to restrain the natural tendency of the human under- 
standing to these inquiries, without being able to make 
good the object it promised to realise, the repose of the 
mind. At the time when it appeared it seems to have 

made little impression; in consequence of the slight in- 

terest then felt for philosophical studies; and it died with 
Saturninus (also called Cythenas), a disciple of Sextus ?. 
The only persons who paid attention to it were some phy- 
sicians, such as Galen, (De optimo docendi genere"), and 
the philosopher Plotinusr. The latters opposed to it a 
Dogmatism allied to the Supernatural and Enthusiastic. 

P Dioc. Larrr, IX, 116. 4 See § 185. 

r See § 203. s Pror. Enns Vjiib/ V ait, 

N 
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Philosophie Doctrines of the Jews and Gnostics. 


194. It has not been perfectly ascertained whether at 
this period there existed an Eastern School of Philoso- 
phy, Avarorixny didacxariat, It has been asserted by Mo- 
sheim, Brucker, Walch*, and Buhle; and denied by. 
Meiners and Tiedemann’. It is impossible to contro- 
vert the existence of certain opinions peculiar to the 
East; but the question is, whether they had already as- 
sumed a philosophical form and character, or whether 
they were not rather developed and brought to perfec- 
tion in proportion to the progress which Grecian philo- 
sophy, and particularly that of Plato, made among the 
Orientals*. This last conjecture becomes still more pro- 
bable when we reflect that at this period appeared the apo- 
cryphal writings, falsely ascribed to Zoroaster, Hermes, 
and others; as well as when we remark the efforts made 
by several Gnostics’, to depreciate the works of Plato:. 


195. On the supposition that the Orientals had a phi- 
losophy of their own, it is natural to suppose that the 
immense extent of the Roman Empire would bring it into 
contact with that of the Western Nations, and contribute 
to their admixture. History has afforded us proof of 


t Cf. Tuzopor. in Fagricrus, Bibl. Gr. tom. V, p. 135 ; Porpuyr. Vita 
Plotini, E. XVI; Eunapit Vita Ædesiü, p.61. 

u Hist. Crit. Phil. tom. IT, c. 3, p. 639, sqq. 

* Commentat. de Philosophia Orientali in Mricuartis Syntagma Commen- 
tatt. part IT, p. 279. 

Y + History of Philosophy, p. 170. 

2 + Spirit of Speculative Philosophy, tom. III, p. 98. The same (a prize 
composition) : De Artium Magicarum Origine, Murb. 1788, 8vo. 

a BourerRWECK, in an excellent treatise, which we shall have occasion to no- 
tice § 200, considers the mystical doctrines of immediate Intuition, and the 
Emanation of Spirits, as having been derived from the East and from Persia ; 
particularly through the channel of Alexandria ; where they had already been 
long established. 

b Protin. Enn. I, lib. IX, 6. 

© See Buute, Compendium of the History of Philosophy ($ 37), part IV, 
p. 73, sqq; and the larger work of TEeNNEMANN on the History of Philosophy 
Gibid.) tom. VI, p. 438. 
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this in the doctrines of the Jews, the Gnostics, and the 
Neoplatonists. Alexandria, where, from the time of the 
Ptolemies, every system of philosophy had been taught, 
was the principal point of union between the Eastern 
and Western doctrines. 


I. Jews. 
See the works mentioned in § 73. 


196. During their exile the Jews had collected many 
opinions belonging to the religion and philosophy of Zo- 
roaster (§ 70), for example, that of a Primitive Light, of 
Two principles, the Good and the Evil, and of the De- 
mons. Subsequently, a certain number of their country- 
men who had settled in Egypt, and, in consequence of 
their medical studies had engaged in speculation (parti- 
cularly those who were devoted to a contemplative life, 
and therefore called Therapeutæ), acquired some know- 
ledge of Grecian philosophy *: but the discoveries which 
they found there they regarded as derived from their own 
religion. In order to substantiate this idea, Aristeas® de- 
vised the story of an ancient translation into Greek of the 
Old Testament ; and Aristobulus , a Peripatetic, forged 
certain Apocryphal books and passages. 


Philo of Alexandria. 


Philonis Opera. F1. Josephi Opera, (see § 73). 


Jo. Aus. Fagricir Diss. de Platonismo Philonis, Lips. 1693, 
4to. Idem.: Sylloge Dissertat. Hamb. 1738, 4to. 


a The resemblance of the Essenes to the Pythagoreans had already been 
observed. See J. J. BELLERMANN, Historical Evidences respecting the Es- 
senes and Therapeute, Berlin, 1821, 8vo. 

e Humrrepi Hopy, contra Historiam Aristeæ de LXX interpretibus, etc. 
Oxon. 1685, 8vo. Et: De Bibliorum Textibus Origin., Versionibus, etc. 
1705, fol. 

f Lup. Casp. VaLKENAER, Diatribe de Aristobulo Judæo, Philosopho Peri- 
patetico, Lugd. Bat. 1806, 4to. Other critics however consider the very ex- 
istence of this author as doubtful, and attribute the Commentaries on the 
books of Moses, which bear his name, to a later period. He lived, perhaps, 


in the time of Ptolemy Philometor. 
N2 
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+ C. F. Sruat, Attempt at a Systematic Statement of the 
Doctrines of Philo of Alexandria: in the Allgem. Bibl. der 
Bibl. Literatur of Eichhorn, tom. IV, fasc. V. 


+ J. Cupu. ScHREITER, Ideas of Philo respecting the Immor- 
tality of the Soul, the Resurrection, and Future Retribution : in 
the Analecten of Kriz and Tzscuirner, vol. I, sect. 2; see also 
vol. TIF, sect. 2; 


197. The Jew Philos, a man of a cultivated mind, 
settled at Alexandria, brought forward in a better 
shape the same opinions. He applied his knowledge of 
the systems of the Greeks, and, in particular that of 
Plato, (who has so many points of correspondence with 
the Orientalists), to the setting forth in a more complete 
manner (as he fancied), the religion of his country. 
Josephus" subsequently followed the same course. On 
the other hand Philo transferred into his system of Pla- 
tonic philosophy many of the opinions of the East, in 
return for those which he borrowed from Plato. He 
may be considered (as Bouterweck has ranked him), as the 
first Neoplatonist of Alexandria. He assumes that the 
Divinity and Matter, are the two first principles; exist- 
ing from eternity. Agreeably to the opinions of Plato, he 
characterises them thus: the Divinity as a Being, Real, 
Infinite, and Immutable; Incomprehensible to any human 
understanding ("Ov): Matter, as non-existing, (u» &w); but 
having received from the Divinity a form and life. He 
represents the Deity, by certain Oriental figures, as the 
Primitive Light, as an Infinite Intelligence ; from whom 
are derived, by irradiation, all finite Intelligences. In 
the soul of the Divinity are concentrated the ideas of all 
things possible. This A7 of the Divine Being, the focus 
of all Ideas (Asyos évdiéberoc), is in fact the Ideal World; 
and called also the Son of God, or the Archangel. He 
is the image of God, the type after which God by his 
creative power (Adyos roopepixés), formed the world, such as 
it presented to our senses. We cannot become ac- 


8 Born at Alexandria, some years B.C. 
h Flavius Josephus, born at Jerusalem, 37 A.C, 
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quainted with the nature of God but by His immediate 
influence on our minds: hence the doctrine of internal 
Intuition’. We may clearly observe how, in the writings 
of Philo, the doctrines of the Jews were modified by 
those of Platonism; and how this admixture gave birth 
to new opinions. Numenius of Apamea in Syria, in part 
admitted these innovations, and maintained that reason 
is the faculty of acquiring a knowledge of that which is 
Absolute, and of whatever lies beyond the limits of sense. 
He distinguished in the nature of the Divine Being, 
whom he also maintained to be incorporeal (acduarov), the 
Supreme Divinity and Pre-existent; an Immutable, Eter- 
nal, and Perfect Intelligence: and the Creator of the 
world or Demiurgos, (#%s); having a twofold relation: to 
the Divinity as His Son, and to the World, as its author. 
The same philosopher maintained the Immateriality and 
Immortality of the Soul, and styled Plato the Attic 
Moses, (arrix/goy'), 


The Cabbalists. 


Authority: The Talmud. 


Liser JEzZIRAH, translatus et Notis illustr. a RITTANGELO, 
Amstel. 1642, 4to. 


Artis Cabbalisticæ, hoc est reconditæ Theologiz et Philoso- 
phiæ Scriptores; (editor, J. Pisrorrus), tom. I, Basil. 1587, fol. 


Kabbala Denudata, seu doctrina Hebræorum transcendentalis 
et Metaphysica atque Theologica, opus antiquissimæ Philosophiæ 
barbaricæ variis speciminibus refertissimum, in quo ante ipsam 
libri translationem difficillimi atque in literatura Hebraica summi, 
commentarii nempe in Pentateuchum et quasi totum scripturarum 
V. T. Kabbalistici, cui nomen Sohar, tam veteris quam recentis, 
ejusque Tikkunim seu supplementorum tam veterum quam re- 
centiorum preemittitur apparatus. Tom. I, Solzsb. 1677, 4to. tom. 
IT. Liber Sohar restitutus (editore Curist. Knorr DE Rosen- 
ROTH), Mrancof. 1684, 4to. 


+ Ragsr Conen Irina, Porta Cœlorum. (A Commentary on 


' Putto de Mundi Opificio, de Confusione Linguarum, de Somniis, quod 
Deus sit immutabilis, de Premiis et Poenis. Evses. Prep. Evang. VII, 13; 
XI, 15; Hist. Eccles. If, 4, sqq. ; 7, sqq. 

K Second century after Christ. 

1 Evses. Prep. Evang. XF, 10. 18; IX,6; XIII,5; KIV, 5; XV, 17. 
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the two Cabbalistic books above). Wozr, Biblioth. Hebr. Hamb. 
1721, 4 vols. 4to. (in the first vol.). 


+ Ersenmencer, Judaism displayed, Künigsb. 2 vols. 1711, 
Ato. 

+ De ta Nauze, Remarks on the Antiquity and Origin of 
the Cabbala, in the Mem. of the Acad. of Inscr. tom. IX. 


+ J. Fr. Kizuxer, On the Doctrine of Emanation among the 
Cabbalists, ete. Riga, 1786, 8vo. ‘ 


+ Life of Solomon Maimon, published by Pu. Moritz, Ber- 
lin, 1792, in 2 parts, 8vo. 

+ On the Doctrines of Emanation and Pantheism in the first 
ages of Antiquity, with especial reference to the writers of the 
Old and New Testaments. An Historical, Critical, and Expla- 
natory Essay, Erf. 1805, 8vo. 


198. Cabbala (that is oral tradition) is a system of pre- 
tended illumination, diversified by a variety of fables, which 
the Jews affect to have received from a Divine source 
through secret tradition. To treat of it only as far as it 
belongs to the history of philosophy—it had its origin as 
early as the first centuries of the Christian era, and was 
invented or systematised by the Rabbi Akibha™, and his 
disciple Simeon Ben Jochai, the spark of Moses. It consists 
in a string of philosophical legends, which represent all 
things as descending in a continued scale, from the First 
Light; the Deity and Creator. They are arranged in ten 
Sephiroths or luminous circles; and four worlds, Azi- 
luth, Briah, Jezirah, and Aziah. Adam Cadmon, the first 
man, was the firstborn of the Divinity, the Messiah, by 
whose means the rest of the universe emanated from the 
Almighty, who, nevertheless, continues to maintain and 
uphold the same: God being the inherent cause of all 
things. All things that exist are of a spiritual nature, 
and matter, is nothing but a condensation or attenuation 
of the rays of light; forming, as it were, the embers of 
the Divine essence. Ina word every substance partakes 
of the Divine nature. 

To this theory of Emanation were added a tissue of 
imaginations respecting the Demons, which involved a 
belief in magic: respecting the four elements of souls; 


m Died A. D. 138. 
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their origin and formation; and lastly with regard to 
man considered as a microcosm, or little world in himself. 
This last notion gave occasion to a new fancy, that of 
pretending to acquire knowledge by ecstacy. The whole 
is a mass of strange and exaggerated fictions, conceived 
under the influence of the religion of the Persians, but 
employed by those who advanced them to recommend to 
general notice the sacred history and doctrines of the 
Jews; especially with respect to the creation, and the 
origin of evil. Itis probable that the Cabbalistic books 
Jezirah and Sohar (see the works mentioned at the head 
of this §), the first attributed to the Rabbi Akibha, the 
second to Simeon Ben Jochai, have been from time to 
time interpolated by their expositors. The Christians 
became acquainted with the Cabbala, by name, only in the 
fifteenth century; the Jews having carefully concealed 
from them these mysteries. 


II. Gnostics. 


Watcu, De Philosoph. Oriental. Gnosticorum Systematis fonte; 
and Micuaetis de Indiciis Gnosticze Philosophie tempore LXX 
Interpretum et Philonis; second part of his last Syntagm. Com- 
mentt. 


Ern. Ant. Lewatp, Comment. ad Hist. Religionum vett. 
illustrandum pertinens, de Doctrina Gnosticorum, Heidelb. 1818, 
Svo. 


+ J. Auc. Neanper, Origin and Development of the principal 
Gnostic Systems, Berlin, 1818, 8vo. 


The same author had previously published : De Fidei Gnoseos- 
que idea et ea, qua ad se invicem et ad Philosophiam referuntur 
ratione secundum mentem Clem. Alexandrini, Heidelb. 1811, 
Svo. 


199. The same spirit of extravagant speculation pos- 
sessed the Gnostics also. They pretended to a supe- 
rior and mysterious knowledge (yëcw) of the Divine 
Being, and the origin of the World: blending the re- 
ligious dogmata of the Persians and Chaldees with those 
of the Greeks and Christians. ‘The greater number of 
them professed Christianity, though they were looked 
upon as heretics: Some attached themselves to the 
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Jewish persuasion; others became its adversaries; others 
again appear to have belonged to no particular religious 
creed whatsoever. ‘The most distinguished among them, 
(for the most part Orientals), were Semon Magus, Menan- 
der the Samaritan, Cerinthus the Jew, all belonging to the 
first century: then Saturninus the Syrian, Basilides, Car- 
pocrates, and Valentinus of Alexandria, who approximated 
the Neoplatonists, (second century): Marcion of Sinope”, 
Cerdon and Bardisanes, both Syrians °, (about the middle 
of the second century); and Manes? a Persian, (put to 
death by Sapor A.D. 277). Their followers subsisted 
some ages after. One division of them recognised in the 
Divinity the One Great principle whence they derived all 
things, according to different degrees or classes of spirits 
called Æons; another admitted the existence of Two first 
principles, a Good and an Evil one, continually opposed 
to, and conflicting with each other. Lastly, a third divi- 
sion of Gnostics maintaining the existence of two Princi- 
ples (of Light and Darkness), asserted that they were both 
derived from one common Creator. In general, they iden- 
tified matter with the Evil principle, and regarded even 
the formation of the Universe as a fall and declension from 
the Divine Being. These their leading dogmata were 
associated with a multitude of fictions incredibly daring 
and extravagant: and each of which supposed a particular 
revelation imparted to their authors. The imagination has 
been allowed among the Orientals a predominant influence, 
and they delight in losing themselves in a labyrinth of 
hypotheses allied to the supernatural. Morality could 
not but suffer in consequence of such extravagancies, and 
was apt to sink into a narrow asceticism. 


n Auc. Haun, Progr. de Gnosi Marcionis Antinomi, P. I and II. Regio- 
mont. 1820-21, 8vo. Et: Antitheses Marcionis Gnostici, liber deperditus, 
nunc quoad ejus fieri potuit restitutus, ibid. 1823, 4to. 

® Auc. Haun, Bardesanes Gnosticus Syrorum primus Hymnologus. Com- 
mentat. Hist. Theol. Lips. 1819, 8vo. 

p + Beavsosre, Critical History of Maniches and Manicheism, Amsterd. 
1734—39, 2 vols. 4to. (French). See also Baye, s. v. and Waucn’s Hist. 
of Heres. part. I. sect. 770. 

+ K. A. von Reicutin Merroece, The Theological System of Manes, and 
its Origin, etc., Francf. on the M. 1825, 8vo. 
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Enthusiastic Neoplatonism of Plotinus; predecessors and 
successors of this philosopher. 


Authorities: The works of Plotinus ; Porphyry ; Jamblichus ; 
Julian; Eunapius, Vitæ Philosophorum, (see § 81); Sallustius, 
de Diis et Mundo; Proclus; Suidas. 


+ SaintE-Crorx, Letter to M. Du Theil, on a new edition of 
all the works of the Eclectic Philosophers, Paris, 1797, 8vo. 


GottFR. Oxeart Diss. de Philosophia Eclecticé; in his 
translation of Stanley’s History of Philosophy, p. 1205. 


+ Critical History of Eclecticism, or the Neoplatonists, Avig- 
non, 1766, 2 vols. 12mo. 
. + G. G. Futrexsorn, Neoplatonic Philosophy; in his Collect. 
fasc. ITI, No. 3. 


+ Curu. Merners, Memoirs towards a History of the Opinions 
of the first century after Christ, with Observations on the Sys- 
tem of the Neoplatonists, Leips. 1782, 8vo. 


C. A. G. Keir, De Causis alieni Platonicorum recentiorum a 
Religione Christiana animi, Lips. 1785, 4to. 


J. G. A. Orcricx, Comm. de Doctrinà Platonis de Deo a 
Christianis et recentioribus Platonicis varié explicata et cor- 
rupta, Marb. 1788, 8vo. 


Aus. Curist. Rotu, Diss. (pres. J. B. Carpzov) Trinitas 
Platonica, Lips. 1693, 4to. 


Jou. Witu. Jani Diss. (pres. J. G. Neumann) Trinitas Pla- 
tonismi verè et falso suspecta, Viteb. 1708, 4to. 


H. Jac. LenerMULLER, Diss. (pres. GE. Auc. Wit) de 
Theurgia et Virtutibus Theurgicis, Altd. 1763, 4to. 


J. Auc. DIETELMAIER, Progr. quo seriem Veterum in Schola 
Alexandrina Doctorum exponit, dltd. 1746, 4to. 

Im. Ficure, De Philosophie Nove Platonicæ Origine, Berol. 
1818, 8vo. 


Frip. Bourerweck, Philosophorum Alexandrinorum ac Neo- 
platonicorum recensio accuratior. Comment. in Soc. Gott. habita, 
1821, 4to. (See Gott. gel. Anz. No. 166, 167, 1821). 


200. Neoplatonism had its origin in the frequented school 
of the Platonists of Alexandria, and was characterised by 
an ardent and enthusiastic zeal. Its disciples aspired to 
attain the highest pinnacles of science, to acquire a know- 
ledge of the absolute, and an intimate union (21s) there- 
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with, as the final end of man’s being. The way thereto 
they held to be contemplation, (Gewpia). 


201. The principal causes which led to this new system 
were: The decline of genuine Grecian philosophy, and 
the admixture with its remains of the theories of the East ; - 
added to a continually-increasing attachment to Oriental 
exaggeration and enthusiasm, which they confirmed by 
frequent appeals to celestial revelations, while they depre- 
ciated the merit of Plato as a philosopher%. The pre- 
vailing spirit of the age, and the decline of the Roman 
empire contributed to this. To these may be added two 
other causes: the opposition the Sceptics of the modern 
school continually made to all pretensions to rational 
knowledge ; and the alarm which the victorious progress 
of Christianity occasioned to the defenders of the old reli- 
gion, lest it should be utterly overthrown. 

The importance which Platonism assumed in this con- 
flict between the Christians and the Polytheists, added to 
the daily increasing influence of Oriental notions, caused 
that philosophy to assume a fresh distinction: its ardent 
character being aided by the scientific turn of the Greeks, 
and heightened by the admixture of many other doctrines. 


202. Philo of Alexandria (§ 197), Numenius (ibid.) and 
Atticus, had already given specimens of this sort of mystical 
speculation, and association of Oriental ideas with those 
of the Platonists. ‘he same is observable in the writings 
of many of the Greek Fathers of the Church, Justin, for 
instance, Clement of Alexandria, and Origen; who not 
unfrequently Platonise. Ammonius of Alexandria, a man 
of low birth, obliged to gain his livelihood as a porter 
(whence his surname of Saccas), and probably also an 
apostate from Christianity’, but endowed with a strong 
love of knowledge, great talents, and an enthusiastic tem- 
per, threw himself into this new career of philosophy, 


qd’ Protin. Enn. Il, libs 1X, 6. 
* Euses. Hist. Eccles. VI, 19. 
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and became the founder of a school’, which laboured to 
reconcile the doctrines of Plato and Aristotle on the most 
important topics‘. He infused the same enthusiastic 
spirit into his disciples, among whom Longinus", a cele- 
brated critic and judicious thinker*, Plotinus, Origen, 
and Herennius, were the most distinguished. The three 
last made a solemn engagement to keep their doctrines 
secret J. 


§ 203. 


Plotini Opera, Florentiæ. 1492, fol., et cum Interpret. Ficini, 
Dus. 1580, 1615, fol. 


Plotini liber de Pulchritudine ad Codd. fidem cum Annotatione 
perpetua et præparatione, ed. Friep. Creuzer, Heidelb. 1814, 
8vo. 


PLOTINUS Ile ts Toérys aeyns Toy méyrey, etc. ; Villois 
Anecd. Gr. II, 237, sqq. 


‘++ The Enneades of Plotinus translated, with Explanatory Re- 
marks by Doctor J. G. von ENGELHARDT, preceded by the 
Life of Plotinus by Porpnyry, part. II, Erl. 1820, 8vo. See 
also the Studien of Creuzer, vol. I, Francf. and Heidelb. 1805. 


Porruyrit Vita Plotini, at the commencement of the editions 
of the works of Plotinus. 


Friepr. Grimm Commentat. qua Plotini de Rerum prin- 
cipio sententia (Enn. II, lib. VIII, c. 8. 10) Animadversioni- 
bus illustratur, Lips. 1788, 8vo. 


Jut. Frirpr. Winzer, Progr. adumbratio decretorum Plo- 
tini de Rebus ad Doctrinam Morum pertinentibus. Spec. I, Viteb. 
1809, 4to. 


Plotinus was born A. D. 205, at Lycopolis in Egypt. 
Nature had endowed him with superior parts, particularly 
with an extraordinary depth of understanding and a bold 


8 About 193 A.C. 

t C. F. Rosier, Diss. de Commentitiis Philosophie Ammoniacæ fraudibus 
et noxis, Tub. 1786, 4to. 

u Dav. Ruunxentt Diss. de Vita et Scriptis Longini, Lugd. Bat. 1776, 
and the editions of the treatise ITsoù ‘Youve attributed to him, by Tour, More, 
and Waeiskt, (Leips. 1809, 8vo.). 

* Born at Athens 213. Put to death at Palmyra, A. D. 275. 

Y PorpuyRr. Vita Plotini. Evuses. Hist. Eccles. 1, 1. Hierocles de Provi- 
dentià, in Puorius, cod. 251, 214. 
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and vigorous imagination. He early manifested these 
abilities in the school of Ammonius at Alexandria. Sub- 
sequently he determined to accompany the army of Gor- 
dian to the East, in order to study the Oriental systems 
in their native soil. He returned a dreamer, perpetually 
occupied with profound but extravagant meditations; _ 
labouring to attain the comprehension of the Absolute by 
contemplation ; a notion borrowed from Plato, which be- 
came exaggerated in his hands. Carried away by his 
enthusiasm he thought that he was developing the de- 
signs of the philosopher of the Academy, when in fact he 
exhibited his thoughts only partially and incompletely. 
The impetuous vivacity of his temper, which caused him 
perpetually to fall into extravagancies, prevented his re- 
ducing his mystical Rationalism to a system. His various 
scattered treatises were collected by Porphyry in six En- 
neades ’. 

He died in Campania, A.D. 270; having taught at 
Rome, and excited the almost superstitious veneration of 
his disciples. 


204, Plotinus * assumes, as his principle, that philosophy 
can have no place except in proportion as knowledge and 
the thing known,—the Subjective and the Objective—are 
identified. The employment of philosophy is to acquire a 
knowledge of the Unity, (x2 2, ro &, 7d aya6év), the essence 
and first principle of all things: and that not mediately by 
thought or meditation, but by a more exalted method, by 
direct intuition (rapovoia), anticipating the progress of re- 
flection’. The end of his philosophy according to Por- 
phyry (§ 215), is an immediate union with the Divine 
Being‘. He was led by twofold considerations, Scientific 

2 Porpuyer. Vita Plotini, c. 6 and 24. 

* [The translator regrets that he has not been able to diminish much of the 
obscurity of the system of Plotinus, as detailed in the admirable analysis of 
Tennemann. Without minute attention, it is not likely that even the prac- 
tised reader will be able to follow the course of his theory ; and unfortunately 
it will not repay the attention it demands. | 

b Enn. V, lib. III, 8; lib. V, 7, sqq.; Enn. VI, lib. IX, 3 et 4. 

© Kan, Vy libu Bo: 
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as well as Moral, to this mystical sort of Idealism: the 
only path which human Reason had not yet essayed. 


205. Every thing that exists, exists by the law of Unity; 
is one; and partakes in Unity. Nevertheless External 
Nature and Unity are not identical; because every object 
comprises a plurality of others. Neither is reason Unity ; 
for it contemplates Unity in a complete manner, not with- 
out but within itself. It is at once the subject contem- 
plating and the object contemplated: therefore it is not 
single but twofold; it is not the first or Primitive Being, 
but only Unity deduced and derived from some other 
principle. Primitive Unity is not one thing, but the 
principle of all things; absolute good and perfection; 
absolute in itself, and incomprehensible. It has nei- 
ther quantity nor quality; neither reason nor soul: it 
exists neither in motion nor repose; neither in space 
nor time; it is not a numeric unity nor a point, for 
these are comprehended in other things, in those namely 
which are divisible; but it is pure Existence without 
Accident; of which we may form a notion by conceiving 
it to be sufficient to itself: it is exempt from all want or 
dependency, as well as from all thought or will: it is not 
a thinking Being, but Thought itself in action: it is the 
principle and cause of all things, infinitely small, and at 
the same time of infinite power; the common centre of 


all things, —Good*—-The Deity. 


See the work of Orrricx, § 200, and: 


Gotti. Witt. GERLACH, Disputatio de Differentia, quæ inter 
Plotini et Schellingii Doctrinam de Numine Summo intercedit, 
Viteb. 1811, 4to. 


206. Unity is also represented as Primitive and Pure 
Light, from which perpetually radiates a luminous circle 
pervading all space. It imparts the sight and know- 
ledge of itself, and at the same time (without losing its 


& Enn, V1, lib. 1X, 1, sqq. 
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Unity), it is the essence of all things that exist. The One 
and the Perfect continually overflows, and from it Being, 
Reason, and Life, are perpetually derived, without de- 
ducting any thing from its substance, inasmuch as it is 
simple in its nature, and not, like matter, compound *. 
This derivation of all things from Unity, does not resem-_ 
ble Creation which has reference to time, but takes place 
purely in conformity with the principles of causality and 
order, without volition; because to will is to change #. 
From this primordial Unity there emanates, in the first 
place (as light does from the sun), an eternal essence of 
the most perfect nature; viz. Pure Intelligence, (sis), 
which contemplates Unity, and requires only that for its 
existence. From this in its turn emanates the Soul of 
the world, (duxÿ rot mayrés or THY Guy). 

Such are the three elements of all real existence: 
which themselves have their origin in Unity": this has 
been (somewhat émpiously) called the Trinity (Trias ) 
of Plotinus'. 


207. Pure Intelligence (No), is the efflux and the 
image of Unity; but inasmuch as it contemplates Unity 
as its object, it becomes itself a subject, and is thus dis- 
tinguished from that which it contemplates; hence the 
first instance of Duality. Inasmuch as Intelligence con- 
templates in Unity that which és possible, the latter ac- 
quires the character of something determined and li- 
mited; and so becomes the Actual and Real (&). Conse- 
quently, Intelligence is the primal reality, the base of 
all the rest, and inseparably united to real Being. ‘The 
object contemplated and the thinking subject, are iden- 
tical; and that which Intelligence thinks, it at the same 


€ Enn. III, lib. VIII, 8,9; Enn. VI, lib. VIII, 16 ; Enn. IV, lib. III, 
175 Bon. V5 bp. 4 

f Idem, VI, lib. IX, 9. 

§ Idem, V, lib. I, 6. 

b Tdem, 407 lib. TX, TP. Tis lib, V5.3, Vs ab. 1,59 et:65 db Ed: 

i Jou. Herm. Frusrxinc, De Tribus Hypostasibus Plotini, Viteb. 1694, 
4to. Cf. Dissertations of Roru and Janus, quoted $ 200. 
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time creates. By always thinking, and always in the 
same manner, yet continually with some new difference, 
it produces all things : it is the essence of all imperish- 
able essences: the sum total of infinite life *. 


208. The Soul (i. e. the Soul of the World), is the off- 
spring of Intelligence, and the thought (A¢ys) of Intelli- 
gence, being itself also productive and creative. It is 
therefore Intelligence, but with a more obscure vision 
and less perfect knowledge; inasmuch as it does not itself 
directly contemplate objects, but through the medium of 
Intelligence; being endowed with an energetic force which 
carries its perceptions beyond itself. It is not an original 
but reflected light, the principle of action, and of external 
Nature. Its proper activity consists in contemplation 
(ewpia); and in the production of objects by means of this 
contemplation. In this manner it produces, in its turn, 
different classes of souls, and among others the human ; 
the faculties of which have a tendency to elevation or de- 
basement. The energy of the lowest order, creative, and 
connected with matter, is Nature (quais !). 


209. Nature is a contemplative and creative energy, 
which gives form to matter (Adyos muër); for form (édc— 
moppi); and thought (Aéys); are one and the same. All 
that takes place in the world around us is the work of 
contemplation”. ‘Thus from Unity, as from the centre 
of a circle, are progressively derived Plurality, Divisible 
Being, and Life; by continued abstraction. In Unity, 
form and matter are distinguishable; for it is Form that 
fashions ; which supposes something capable of receiving 
a determinate impression”. 


210. Form and Matter, Soul and Body, are inseparable. 


Pan. Vi, lib. VIL, 16; Enno. 1V, hb. 1,17; Enn. VE, lib. VII, 59; 
me) Olle sun. V > hb: 5 7 hb FM 507 5b, 2s hib. IXY 5; 
mans V1, lib) VIE,-12, 13. 

i Eons V., 64016, 7 hb, VE, 45.Ban. V1, lib. IT,. 22. 

m Enn. III, lib. VIII. 

nn. TE, hb, LY) Es Eons iil, tb. VI, 7: 
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There never was a time when the universe was not ani- 
mated; but as we can conceive it not to have been so, 
the question suggests itself: What is matter; and how 
was it produced by Unity (since the latter is the principle 
of all Reality?) Matter is real, but devoid of Form; it 
is indeterminate, capable of receiving a form, and stands 
in the same relation to it as shade to light. Unity, as 
being the cause of Reality, continually progresses from 
itself as a centre: and following this progressive scale 
of production to the end, we arrive at a final product, 
beyond which no other is possible; an ultimate term 
whence nothing can proceed, and which ceases to re- 
tain any portion of unity or perfection. The Soul, by 
its progressive contemplation, which is at the same time 
production also, creates for itself the scene of its action; 
that is, Space, and therewith Time also. The Soul is a 
light kindled by Intelligence, and shedding its rays within 
certain limits, beyond which is night and darkness. It 
contemplates this darkness, and gives it a form, from its 
own incapability of enduring any thing unimpressed by 
Thought; and thus out of darkness it creates for itself 
a beautiful and diversified habitation, inseparable from 
the cause which produced it; in other words it bestows 
on itself a body °. 

Plotinus appears sometimes to regard unformed or 
rude matter as a product of the mind, but through an 
imperfection in its operations: supposing the mind while 
occupied in creation to have been sometimes carried out 
of itself, without fixing its view on the First and Perfect 
Principle; and consequently becoming liable to indeter- 
minateness P. At other times he speaks of unformed 
matter as possessed of reality, but not derived from the 


Soul. 


211. There is an Intellectual as well as a Sensible 
World: the latter is but the image of the former, and 


9 Enn. I, lib. VIII, 7; Enn. IL, lib, IV, 9; Enn. II, lib. III, IV. 
Pp Enn. I, lib. VIII, 3, 4. 
a Eon, IT, fib, Vibro: 
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hence their perfect accordance. The intellectual world 
is a Whole, Invariable, Absolute, Living; undivided in 
point of Space; unchangeable through time: it is Unity 
in Plurality and Plurality in Unity.* Indeterminateness 
exists even in the Intellectual world: the greater the dis- 
tance from True Being the greater the degree of Inde- 
terminateness. 

In the Sensible World, (the reflection of the former), 
are plants, the earth, rocks, fire, etc.—all of them en- 
dued with life; for the World itself is an animated Idea. 
Fire, air, and water are ideas endowed with life: a Soul 
inhabiting Matter, as a creative principle. 

Nothing in Nature is devoid of Reason: even the inferior 
animals possess it, but in a different degree from man’. 


212. Every object possesses Unity and Multiplicity. 
To the Body belongs Multiplicity, divisible with refer- 
ence to Space. ‘The Soul is an essence devoid of extent, 
immaterial, and simple in its nature; without body; or 
with a body which has two natures, the superior one in- 
divisible: the inferior divisible. (Descent of Souls from 
the Intellectual to the Sensible world). 

Plotinus states very ably the metaphysical arguments 
for the immateriality and immortality of the Soul: but at 
the same time gives loose to an extravagant imagination 
in his dreams respecting the reunion of the immaterial 
element with the corporeal substances. 


213. Every thing that takes place is the result of Ne- 
cessity, and of a principle identified with all its conse- 
quences; (in this we see the rudiments of Spinozism, and 
the Theodicée of Leibnitz*‘). All things are connected 


* [The reader will be obliged to me for occasionally omitting small portions 
of this statément (as I have done elsewhere), which are too abrupt and concise 
to be intelligible to any one but those who may have just read the original 
author, and therefore have no occasion to consult the present work. Trans. ] 

r Enn. IV, lib. IV, VIII, 1X; Enn, VI, lib. IV, VII. 

* Enn. IV, hb. I, I, II, VI. 

t Enno, VI, lib. VII, 8—10; Enn. IV, lib. 1V, 4,5; Enn. VII, lib, IT, 3. 

oO 
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together by a perpetual dependency; (a system of uni- 
versal Determinism, from which there is only one excep- 
tion, and that rather apparent than real, of Unity). Out 
of this concatenation of things arise the principles of na- 
tural Magic and Divination". As for the existence of 
Evil in the external world, Plotinus considers it to be 
sometimes an unavoidable negation of good, at others, ~ 
something positive; such as Matter, Body; and, in this 
latter particular, sometimes as being superadded to the 
soul, and the cause of imperfection in its productions ; 
sometimes as seated within the soul, as its imperfect 
product. In this manner he falls into the very fault which 
he urges against the Gnostics*. He is also led to adopt 
a system of Optimism and Fatalism, adverse to Morality’; - 
though occasionally he admits that moral Evil is volun- 
tary, and the author of it accountable *. 


214. Unity (the Divinity), being Perfection itself, is 
the end and object of all things, which derive from him 
their nature and their being; and which cannot become 
perfect but through him. ‘The Human Soul cannot 
attain perfection or felicity but by the contemplation of 
the Supreme Unity, by means of an absolute abstraction 
(réa, Simplification), from all compounded things, and 
by ascending to the heights of pure existence. In this con- 
sists Virtue, which is twofold: Inferior Virtue, (or reuriki), 
belonging to such souls as are in the progress of purifica- 
tion; and Superior Virtue, which consists in an intimate 
union, by contemplation, with the Divine Being (éwcuc). 
Its source is the Divinity himself. The Soul acquires by 
its contemplation of Divine beauty a similar grace; and 
derives warmth from the Celestial fire *. 


215. This system is built on two principles unsup- 


>" Enon. III, hb. II, 16; Enon. IV, lib, IV, 32. 40. 
x Ean, Lib, Vili, Eon, Llphb. 1X s.Eon. I, hb. di: 
¥ Enn, I, lib. VIII, 5 ; Ron: UI, lib: II, 18: 
2 Enn. [LE dibs IL, 9,10: 
 Enal Blvd. dit Vi). 185 an Vil. VL. 22.17 bai ky 9h, 
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ported by proof. ‘These are: Ist. That the Absolute 
and Universal, which is inaccessible to the senses, is the 
Principle of the Universe, and may be recognised as 
such: 2dly. That it can be comprehended by means of 
an intellectual contemplation, superior in its nature to 
Thought itself. Plotinus represents Thought as Contem- 
plation—transforms Philosophy into Poetry—and our con- 
ceptions into substantial objects. His doctrine is a per- 
version of some Platonic notions carried to extravagance 
by the enthusiasm prevalent in that age. Neglecting the 
humble question of possibilities, his philosophy pretends 
to supply at once a complete theory of universal know- 
ledge. At the same time it certainly contains several 
valuable hints respecting our faculties for acquiring know- 
ledge, and some elevated thoughts, which have been bor- 
rowed and improved by other philosophers. It acquired 
the highest popularity, principally because it derived 
knowledge from a source superior to the senses; and 
owing to its doctrine of a Triad, and the relation it sup- 
poses between it and the external world: and in short 
was considered a complete exposition of the theory of 
the Great Plato: of that Plato whom men began now to 
consider divinely inspired’, Next came the attempt to 
prove the correspondence of Plato’s system with those 
anterior doctrines whence he was supposed to have de- 
rived so many of his own: viz. of Pythagoras, Orpheus, 
Zoroaster, and Hermes; and they were not long without 
apocryphal books also, attributed to the same, to sub- 
stantiate this notion. They went farther, and desired to 
prove a like correspondence between Plato and his suc- 
cessors, particularly Aristotle. All these attempts, which 
were inconsistent with a truly philosophical spirit, did 
but foster the prevailing taste of the age for superstition 
and mystical exaggeration. (Magic and Divination, etc.). 

Among the numerous disciples of Plotinus were prin- 
cipally distinguished Porphyry (whose proper name was 
Malchus), and Amelius or Gentilianus of Etruria. ‘The 


> Procli Theol. Platonis, lib. I, c. 1. 
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works of the latter, illustrative of the theory of Plotinus, 
have not come down to us. 


§ 216. 


Porphyrii Liber de Vita Pythagoræ, ejusdem sententiæ ad in- 
telligibilia ducentes, cum Dissertatione de Vita et Scriptis Por- 
phyrii, ed. Lucas Horstenius, Rom. 1630, 8vo. Cf. § 88. 


Porphyrii de abstinentia ab esu Animalium libri IV, ed. Jac. 
DE Ruozr, Traj. ad Rhen. 1767, 8vo. 

Ejusd.: Epist. de Diis, Dæmonibus ad Anebonem (in Tamer. 
de Mysteriis, Ven. 1497. Cf. § 217). 


Ejusd. : De quinque Vocibus, seu in Categorias Aristotelis In- 
troductio, Gr. Paris. 1543, 4to; Lat. per Jo. Bern. FEzrci- 
ANUM, Venet. 1546, 1566, fol. 


Iloppuplou guhocépou pès Mapkénhay, etc. Invenit, interpretatione 
notisque declaravit Angelus Majus, etc. acc. ejusdem Poeticum 
Fragmentum, Mediol. 1816, 8vo. 


Malchus or Porphyry was born A.D. 233, at Bata- 
nea, a colony of the Tyrians in Syria, and after having 
been formed by the instructions of Origen and Lon- 
ginus, whom he attended at Athens (§ 202), he went to 
Rome at the age of thirty, and there frequented the 
school of Plotinus, of whom he became a passionate ad- 
mirer, and subsequently the biographer (§ 203). He 
possessed much more knowledge than his master, but 
less depth of understanding; coupled with considerable 
vanity and love of distinction. To judge from his writings, 
he possessed an inquisitive and critical spirit, and did not 
scruple to express doubts respecting some particulars of 
the Pagan mythology, the belief in apparitions, for in- 
stance, and demons‘; but on the other hand he was at 
times carried away by mystical and extravagant notions. 
He appears to have been so particularly in his latter days; 
when, like Plotinus, he pretended to have been honoured 
by a divine vision®. His labours were principally devoted 
to the explanation and diffusion of the philosophy of his 


© See his Epistle to Anebo. 
‘ Porphyr. Vita Plot. sub fin. 
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master; to an attempt to blend the theory of Aristotle 
with those of Plato and Pythagoras; to the elucidation of 
certain topies connected with his religion, such as those of 
sacrifice, divination, the demons, and oracles; and lastly, 
to attacks on Christianity, against which he composed 
certain works *, while resident in Sicily. He taught elo- 
quence and philosophy at Rome, after the death of Plo- 
tinus, and died A. D. 304. 


Lamblichus. 


Iamblichus de Mysteriis Ægyptiorum liber seu Responsio ad 
Porphyrii Epistolam ad Anebonem, Gr. et Lat. ed. THom. Gate, 
Oxon. 1678, folio; with the other works of Iamblichus. 

Ejusd.: Ilep} Blov Wvbayopixod Adyac. See § 88: (with) 


Ejusd.: Adyos mporoemruès ei ilocépiay, adhortatio ad Philos. 
Textum, etc., recensuit, interpretatione Latina, etc., et Ani- 
madversionibus instruxit THEeopx. KIEssLiNG, Lips. 1813, 8vo. 


Ejusd.: De Generali Mathematum Scientia (the original in the 
Anecdota Græca of VicLoison, tom. II, p. 188, sqq.), and Intro- 
ductio in Nicomachi Geraseni (see $ 184) Arithmeticam, ed. Sam. 
Tennuzius, Arnh. 1668, 4to, et Theologumena Arithmetices, 
Paris. 1543, 4to. 


Gr. E. Hexpenstreit, Diss. de Iamblichi Philosophi Syri doc- 
trina, Christianæ Religioni quam imitari studet, noxia, Lips. 
1704, Ato. 


217. The mystical philosophy of Iamblichus was even 
still better adapted to the temper of the age. He was born 
at Chalcis in Cœle-Syria, became the disciple of a certain 
Anatolius and of Porphyry: obtained the surname of @av- 
pacws and Oeéraro, and died A.D. 333. In reputation he 
soon surpassed his master, Porphyry; but not in talent. 
In his life of Pythagoras he appears as a Syncretist, or com- 
piler and combiner of different systems, but without cri- 
tical talent. In the fragments of his work on the soul, and 
in his letters, we discover some good sense, and more ac- 
quaintance with his opinions of the old philosophers, 


e Euses. VI, 19, Hist. Eccles. 
' Preserved to us by Stobæus. 
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with which he is apt to blend his own philosophical 
tenets. It is very doubtful® whether he was the author 
of the work on the mysteries of the Egyptians, but if 
so, no one ever carried to a greater length than he did, 
the mysticism and extravagance of his age. Styling him- 
self the priest of the Divinity, he there, with the most _ 
perfect assurance, gives solutions of the queries proposed 
by Porphyry in his letter to Anebon (§ 216): and defines 
with the utmost minuteness the different classes of angels, 
the apparitions of gods and demons; with a multitude of 
details equally authentic. He maintained the doctrine of 
union with God (®pacrix) évwors), by means of theology and 
theurgy, or the supernatural science; to which he made 
philosophy subordinate. 

By Theurgy he meant to express the practice of cer- 
tain mysterious actions, supposed to be acceptable to the 
Divinity; and the influence of certain incommunicable 
symbols, the perfect knowledge of which belongs to God 
alone, whereby the Divinities are influenced according to 
our wishes: and to give some colour to these extrava- 
gances he referred to the Hermetical books, whence he 
chose to suppose that Pythagoras and Plato had derived 
their theories. 


Successors of Lamblichus and their contemporaries. 


218. Lamblichus had a great number of followers ; 
among others Dexippus, Sopater of Apamea, Ædesius, the 
successor of Iamblichus, and Hustathius the successor of 
the latter, both of Cappadocia. Among the disciples of 
/Ædesius were Eusebius of Myndus, and Priscus of Mo- 
lossis, both of whom rejected the belief in Magic and 
Theurgy”, to which Maximus‘ of Ephesus and Chrysanthius 
of Sardes were inclined. To the school of the latter be- 


8 See Merners, Commentat. Soc. Gotting. 1782, vol. IV, p. 50; and 
Trepemanx, Spirit of Speculative Philosophy, tom. III, p. 473, sqq. 

h Eunap. Vit. Soph. p. 69. 

1 Maëipou piroodpov mepi karapx&v, rec. etc. ed. Gernarp, Lips. 1820, 
8vo. 
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longed Hunapius of Sardes', and the emperor Julian’. The 
Neoplatonic system was taught in part by Claudian, bro- 
ther of Maximus, and by Sallust, the same doubtless who 
became consul under Julian, A. D. 363, and wrote an ab- 
stract of this system'. Then came the Eclectic Themistius 
of Paphlagonia™ (§ 183), who taught at Nicomedia and Con- 
stantinople: the commentator and compiler Macrobius” : 
the Eclectics Hierocles and Olympiodorus, who taught at 
Alexandria® and Æneas of Gaza, the disciple of Hierocles 
(§ 224), who subsequently became a convert to Christianity. 
After the close of the fourth century, Athens became the 
principal seat of the new philosophy, where it was professed 
by Plutarch of Athens, the son of Nestorius?, who was sur- 
named the Great; by Syrianus of Alexandria, his disciple 
and successor, who taught the Aristotelian system as an in- 
troduction to that of Plato‘; by Proclus (see following $) ; 
and by Hermias’ of Alexandria, a pupil of Syrianus, and 
husband of Ædesia, also a disciple of this school. 


i See Bibliogr. § 81. 

k Became emperor 360, died 363 A.C. 

Juliani Opera ed. Dion, Peravius, Paris. 1630, 4to. Ed. Ezecu. Span- 
nEIM, Lips. 1696, fol. 

Ap. Kuuir, Oratio inauguralis pro Imperatore Juliano Apostata, Middelb. 
1760, 4to. 

Jou. Per. Lupewic, Edictum Juliani contra Philosophos Christianos, Hal. 
1702, 4to. 

Gorrz. Fr. Gun Diss. de Artibus Juliani Apostate Paganam super- 
stitionem instaurandi, Jen. 1739, 4to. 

Hitper, De Syncretismo Juliani, Viteb. 1739, 4to. 

t Auc. Neanper, On the Emperor Julian and his Age, Leips. 1812, 8vo. 

! Sallustii Philosophi de Dis et Mundo, lib. Gr. et Lat. ed. Leo Atuta- 
tius, Rom. 1638, 12mo; et Lugd. 1639. -Id.: Opusc. Myth. Gate. Emen- 
datius edidit, Luce Houstenn: et Tuomm Garer Annotationibus integris, 
Formeii autem selectis aliorumque, etc., illustr. Jo. Conr. Ore itvs, Turici. 
1821, 8vo. 

m In the latter part of the fourth century. 

n Aurelius Macrobius Ambrosius Theodosius, flourished about 409. 

° Fifth century, 

P 350—430 A.C. 

4 Died about 450 A.C. 

¥ Not to be confounded with the Christian philosopher of the same name, 
who attacked Paganism in the third century, (Irrisio Philos, Gentil. ed. 
Guiz. Worrn. Oxon. 1700, 8vo.) 
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Proclus. 


Marini Vita Procli Gr. et Lat. ed. J. A. Fasricius, Hamb. 
1700, 4to; ed. Jo. Fr. BorssoNADE, Lips. 1814, 8vo. 


* Procli Philosophi Platonici Opera e codd. MSS. Bibl. Reg. 
Paris. Nunc primum edid. Vicror Cousin, tom. I—V, Paris. 
1819-24, 8vo. 


Procli in Theologiam Platonis lib. VI, una cum Marini Vita 
Procli et Procli Instit. Theol. Gr. et Lat. ed. Æmir. Portus 
et F. Linpensroc, Hamb. 1618, fol. ed. Fagricrus, 1704, 4to. 


Ejusdem: Commentariorum in Platonis Timzeum lib. V, Bas. 
1534, fol. 


Commentary on the Alcibiades of Plato, by Proclus. Two 
portions of this work, viz. De Anima ac Demone; and De Sa- 
crificiis et Magia, were published by Ficinus, in Latin, Ven. 
1497, fol. : and often republished. Another portion, Iep) évécews 
ka) k&nhovs, has been published after the MSS. by Crevuzer. The 
Dissertation of Plotinus is added thereto (§ 203). 


Initia Philosophiæ ac Theologiæ ex Platonicis fontibus ductæ 

sive Procli Diadochi et Olympiodori in Platonis Alcibiadem Com- 

“mentarii. Ex codd. MSS. nunc primum Græcè ed. Fr. Crev- 
ZER, part I—IV, l'rancof. 1820-25. 


+ De Burieny, Life of the Philosopher Proclus, and Notice 
of a MS. containing some of his works hitherto unpublished: in 
the Memoirs of the Academy of Inscriptions, tom. XX XI. 


219. This philosophy was reinforced by the accession 
of Proclus, surnamed A:adoyes, and born at Constantinople 
A.D. 412. He spent his ardent and enthusiastic youth 
at Xanthus*, a city devoted to Apollo and Minerva, 
where his parents resided. ‘Thence he removed to Alex- 
andria, where Olympiodorus was teaching; and subse- 
quently to Athens, where the lessons of Plutarch, of 
Asclepigenia his daughter, and his successor Syrianus ‘ 
(§ 218), instructed him in the philosophy of Aristotle and 
Plato. When on his travels he procured himself to be 
initiated in all the mysteries and arcana of Theurgy. He 
united an imaginative temper to great learning, but was 
unable to balance his acquirements by any weight of un- 


s In Lycia, hence he was called Lycius. 
t Proclus succeeded the latter in his school of Platonism—whence his name 
Avadoxoc. 
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derstanding. He looked upon the Orphic poems and 
Chaldæan oracles, which he had diligently studied, as 
divine revelations (§ 71), and capable of becoming instru- 
mental to philosophy by means of an allegorical exposi- 
tion; whereby also he endeavoured to make Plato and 
Aristotle agree". He called himself the last link of the 
Hermaic chain (cesp& épuaïxÿ), that is, the last of men con- 
secrated by Hermes, in whom, by perpetual tradition, 
was preserved the occult knowledge of the Mysteries *. 
He elevated faith (xicrs), above Science, as forming a 
closer bond of union with Good and Unity’. 


220. His sketch of philosophy contains a commentary 
on the doctrines of Plotinus, and an attempt to establish 
this point, that there is but one real cause and principle 
of all things, and that this principle is Unity, which pro- 
duces all things in one uniform order, by triads. His ob- 
scure system was founded on an imperfect analysis and 
synthesis of the properties of Being, of which it admitted 
three grand divisions, Existence, Life, and Reason, or 
Nets, All these he derived from Unity, and made them 
the sources of three other triads (Enned). 

He distinguished the Divinities, (making these also de- 
scend from Unity and give birth to triads), into Intelligible 
and Intelligent, Supernatural and Natural: attributed a 
Supernatural efficacy to the name of the Supreme Being, 
and, like his predecessors, exalted Theurgy above Philo- 
sophy*.  Proclus also attacked the Christian religion ; 
being principally offended by the doctrine of the creation 
of the world*. In his three treatises on Providence, Fate, 
and Evil», he states with great ability his notion that 


u Marin., p. 53—67 ; Procli Theol. Plat.I,5; Comment.in Tim. V, p. 291. 

x Marini Vita Procli, p. 76; Photius, cod. 242. 

Y Theologia Plat. I, 25. 29. 

2 In Timæum, p. 291. 299. Theol. Plat. I, 25. 29. 

a Procli XXII Argumenta adversus Christianos, apud Philoponum, de 
Æternitate Mundi contra Proclum. ed. Trixcavezzr, Gr. 1535, fol.; Lat. 
Lugd. Bat. 1557. 

b See Fagnricius, Bibl. Gr. tom. VII et VIII, for extracts from a Latin 
translation. 
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the latter does not spring from Matter, but from the limi- 
tation of Power, and labours to reconcile the system of 
Plotinus with the conclusions of sound reason. 


221. Proclus died A. D. 485, with a reputation for 
wisdom and even for miraculous powers approaching 
adoration; leaving behind him a crowd of followers, of 
whom some were females, such as Hypatia‘, Sosipatra, 
Asclepigenia, etc. His disciples were of very different 
degrees of talent, but little distinguished for improving 
the sort of philosophy he had bequeathed them. Among 
the most considerable were Marinus of Flavia Neapolis 
(Sichem), who succeeded Proclus as a teacher at Athens; 
and composed his life (see § 219); but subsequently dif- 
fered from him in his interpretation of Plato; then Zsido- 
rus of Gaza, who took the place of Marinus at Athens, 
and afterwards removed to Alexandria; an enthusiastic 
character but devoid of originality; with Zenodotus the 
successor of the latter, in what they termed the Golden 
Chain: Still later Heliodorus and Ammonius, both the 
sons of Hermias of Alexandria (§ 218); and of whom the 
latter taught there; then the Egyptians Heraiscus and 
Asclepiades, Asclepiodotus, Severianus, Hegius, and Ul- 
pian, the brother of Isidorus. ‘To this epoch belongs 
likewise John Stobeus the compiler. The last who taught 
the Neoplatonic system in the Academy of Athens was 
Damascius (of Damascus‘), a disciple of Ammonius the son 
of Hermias, as well as of Marinus, Isidorus, and Zenodotus. 
He united a certain clearness of understanding to an ac- 
tive imagination; and being dissatisfied with the manner in 


€ Jo. Cupu. Wernsvorr, Diss. IV de Hypatià, Philosopha Alexandrina, 
Viteb. 1747-48; et Jo. Cupn. Wozr, Fragmenta et Elogia Mulierum Græca- 
rum. 

4 John Stobæus of Stobi in Macedon, flourished at the beginning of the sixth 
century. For his collection see § 81. 

e Fragments of his treatise, "Azrdgrat Kai AUcEeig wept äpxwy, are to be found 
in the Anecd. Gr. of Woxr. tom. III, p. 195, sqq. Fragments of the Biogra- 
phy of the Philosophers by Damascius (the Fragments relate to Isidorus of 
Gaza), are found apud Photium, cod. 142, and 118. 

Damascius Damascenus flourished in the first half of the sixth century. 
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which Plotinus had subdivided Primitive Unity into many 
subordinate Unities, (Triad of Triads—or Ennead), he la- 
boured to reduce every thing to a Simple Unity; at the 
same time that he admitted the impossibility of adequately 
comprehending the primordial and abstract principle of all 
things; and asserted that it was accessible to the human 
understanding only by means of analogies, and symbols, 
and that partially. 

Among his disciples and those of Ammonius was the 
celebrated commentator on Aristotle, Simplicius of Cili- 
cia‘; who, as well as his teachers, endeavoured to recon- 
cile Aristotle and Plato. ‘The emperor Justinian having 
by a severe decree caused the schools of the heathen 
philosophers to be shut*, Damascius, with Isidorus, Sim- 
plicius and others, was obliged to fly into Persia, to the 
protection of the king Chosroes. They returned indeed 
A. D. 533, but the ardour of this sect which had so long 
and so widely prevailed, and had exerted an insensible 
influence even over the opinions of the Christian philoso- 
phers, was manifestly on the decline. 


Philosophy of the Fathers of the Church. 


+ Jon. Auc. Eprrnarp, Spirit of Primitive Christianity, 
Halle, 1807-8, 3 vols. 8vo. 


+ Fr. KôPren, Philosophy of Christianity, 2 parts, Leips. 
1813-15, 8vo. Second edition, 1825. 


+ J. W. Scum, On the Spirit of the Morality of Jesus and 
his Apostles, Jen. 1790, 8vo. 


+ J. Lup. Ewaxp, Spirit and Tendency of Christian Morality, 
Tub. 1801, 8vo. 


+ C. Fr. Roster, Dissertation on the Philosophy of the 
Primitive Christian Church, in the fourth vol. of his Library of 


f Flourished about the middle of the sixth century. 

Jo. Gorrr. Buuze, De Simplicii Vita, ingenio et meritis, Gott. Ans. 
1786, p. 1977. The Commentaries of Simplicius on Aristotle’s Categories, 
Physica, and the books de Coelo, and de Anima, were published at Venice, in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. Scaweicnæuser has given his Com. 
mentary on the Enchiridion of Epictetus: Monum. Epict. Philos. tom. IV. 

8 À, D. 529. 
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the Fathers. See also his work: De Originibus Philosophiæ 
Ecclesiasticæ, Tubing. 1781, 4to. 


Jou. Gr. Rosenmürrer, De Christianæ Theologiæ Origine, 
Lips. 1786, 8vo. 


+ Maruernecke, On the Origin and Progress of Orthodox 
and Heterodoxy, in the three first Ages of Christianity, Studien, 
tom. III, Heidelb. 1807, 8vo. 


+ C. W. Fr. Wazcn, Outline of a complete History of 
Heresies, 2 vols. Leips. 1762-85, 8vo. 


C. Cu. Fr. Scumip, Progr. de ignavia Errorum in Religionis 
Christianze Disciplina vulgarium principe causa, Jen. 1698, 4to. 


+ W. Munscuer, Manual of the History of Christian Doc- 
trines, I and II vol. second edition, Marb. 1802-4; III and IV 
vol. 1802-9, 8vo.; third edition, 1817, etc. 


292, The Christian religion was formed for Univer- 
sality, by its Simplicity, its close alliance with Morality, 
and the Spirit of its worship, at once mild and severe. 
Its first teachers justly placed its claim to acceptation on 
the broad basis of its divine original, and were led to con- 
trast its doctrines with those which had been devised by 
human reason. The limits of Truth and of Duty had, (if 
mankind would have been satisfied), been at last defined ; 
and the strange dissensions of inquirers after both, re- 
conciled. But the fact of the divine origin of the religion 
gave occasion to various questions; and it was asked, 
how revelation can be established; how it can be ascer- 
tained that a doctrine is divine; and what is its true im- 
port? Hence the various degrees of authority allowed 
by different parties to the pretensions of Tradition and 


Philosophy. 


223. The disciples whom Christianity was continually 
gaining in different countries, were embued with very 
different principles and feelings, and many of them had 
also imbibed some philosophical system or other. The 
knowledge which such had already acquired of the 
theories of the Greeks; the necessity of replying to the 
attacks of Heathen adversaries; and the desire of illus- 
trating the Christian doctrines, and forming into a whole 
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the solutions which were offered from time to time of the 
questions and cavils of their adversaries,—all these causes 
gradually led to the formation of a species of philosophy 
peculiar to Christianity, which successively assumed dif- 
ferent aspects, as regarded its principles and object. 

By these means something of the Grecian spirit of phi- 
losophy was transfused into the writings of the Fathers 
of the Church; and in after times proved the germ of 
original speculations. 


224. Many of the Fathers of the Church, especially 
the Grecian, considered philosophy as in harmony with 
the Christian religion, (or at least partially so), inasmuch 
as both were derived from the same common source. 
This source of truth in the Heathen philosophy was, ac- 
cording to Justin Martyr (§ 226), derived from Internal 
Revelation by the ys, and Tradition": according to St. 
Clement’ (§ 226) and the other Alexandrians, it was drawn 
from Tradition recorded in the Jewish Scriptures*; ac- 
cording to St. Augustine (§ 232), it was simply Oral'. In 
the estimation of all these Fathers Philosophy was, if not 
necessary, at least useful for the defence and confirma- 
tion of the Christian doctrine. 


225. Other Fathers of the Church, especially certain 
of the Latin, as Tertullian”, Arnobius”, and his disciple 
Lactantius°, surnamed the Christian Cicero, deemed phi- 
losophy a superfluous study, and adverse to Christianity, 
as tending to alienate man from God :—nay, some of them 


h Apolog. IT, p. 50, 51. 83. 

i Jo. Auc. Neanper, De Fidei Gnoseosque idea, et eà qua ad se Invicem 
et Philosophiam referuntur ratione secundum mentem Clementis Alexandrini, 
Heidelb. 1811, 8vo. 

k Justini Cohortatio ad Grecos. Clemens Alexandrinus, Strom. I, p. 298. 
312; Euseb. Prep. Evang. XIII, 12, 13. 

1 Aug. De Civit. Dei, VII, 11. 

m Of Carthage : became Christian about 185 A. C. died 220. 

n Taught eloquence at Sicca, and died about 326 A.C. 

° L. Coelius Lactantius Firmianus, teacher of eloquence at Nicomedia, died 
about 330, 
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did not scruple to pronounce it an invention of the Devil, 
and a fruitful source of heresy r. 


226. Nevertheless the party which favoured snch pur- 
suits gradually acquired strength; and the Fathers came | 
to. make use, on the Æclectic system, of the philosophy of 
the Grecks Accordingly Julian thought that he was 
taking an effectual method of obstructing the Christian 
religion when he interdicted to its followers the study of 
that philosophy. * Yet a// the schools of the ancients 
were far from meeting with a like acceptation on the part 
of the Fathers. ‘Those of Epicurus, the Stoics, and the 
Peripatetics were little considered, on account of the 
doubtful manner in which they had expressed themselves 
with regard to the immortality of the Soul, the existence 
of a Supreme Being, and his Providence; or the oppo- 
sition which existed between their views and those of 
Christianity. ‘The Platonic system, on the other hand, 
from the degree of affinity they affected to discover in it 
to the Jewish and Christian Revelations, was held in 
high esteem’. Nay, the earliest Fathers themselves be- 
longed to the school of Alexandria. Justin Martyr, 


P Een. Sat. Cypriani Diatribe Academica, qua expenditur illud Tertul- 
liani: Hereticorum Patriarche Philosophi, Helmst. 1699, 4to. 

Ap. Recnrenserceri Diss. an Hereticorum Patriarche Philosophi, Lips. 
1705, 4to. 

Cur. Gorrrr. Scuiirz, Progr. de Regulà Fidei apud Tertullianum, Jen. 
1781, 4to. 

E. W. P. Ammon, Ccelii Lactantii Firmiani Opiniones de Religione in 
Systema redactæ, Erl. 1820, 8vo. 

Tertullian. Apologia, c. 47; De Præscript. Heres., c.7; Adv. Marcion. 
V,19; Lactant. Div. Instit. IV, 2; passim. De Falsa Sap. lib. III, c. 1, § 10, 
sqq.; Clem. Alex. Strom. I, p. 278. 309; VIT, p. 755. Basilius adv. Euno- 
mium. I, Chrysostomi Homilia in Mattheum. 

4 Clem. Alex. Strom. I, p. 288; Lactant. Div. Inst. VII; Augustin. de 
Doctr. Christ. IT, 11. 39. 

r Cf. the work of Sraup.in, referred to above § 135. : 

s + Souverain, Platonism unveiled, or an Essay concerning the Platonic 
Adyoc, Cologne, 1700, 8vo. Translated into German, with a Preface and Re- 
marks by J. Fr. Lœrrrer, second edition, Züllichau and Freystadt, 1792, 
8vo. 
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affirmed that the x4y previously to His incarnation had 
revealed Himself to the philosophers of antiquity’,  Cle- 
ment of Alexandria enlarged on the same idea, and pro- 
fessed to consider Pagan philosophy as an Introduction 
to Christianity. To these may be added Athenagoras * 
of Athens, and Tatianus the Syrian", the Apologists, 
who both discovered, as they thought, many points of 
resemblance between the Christian Religion and Plato- 
nism. Origen* the disciple of Clement and the adversary 
of Celsus, pronounced, with his master, that happiness 
consists in the contemplation, (Gewpiz) of the Divinity; 
and drew a distinction between the popular acceptation 
of Religion, and the same when thus explained by the 
learned ¥; (on which account he came to be considered by 
some as the first who hinted at the Philosophy of Chris- 
tianity*). To the same class also belonged Synesius of 
Cyrene*, a pupil of Hypatia; Æneas of Gaza”, and even, 
—in some respects, St. Augustine, (§ 232). 

In this manner the Church gradually became recon- 
ciled to philosophy; especially after the discussions on 


+ Bazrus, Defence of the Fathers against the Charge of Platonism, Paris, 
1711, 4to. 

J. Laur. Mosneim, Comment. de Turbata per recentiores Platonicos Ec- 
clesià. In Diss. Hist. Eccl. tom. I, p. 85. 

+ J. A. Cramer, On the Influence of the Alexandrian School on the Pro- 
gress of the Christian Religion; (in his continuation of Bossuet, II, 268). 

Cas. Auc. Turopn. Kiet, Exercitationes de Doctoribus veteris Ecclesia 
culpa corrupte per Platonicas sententias Theologiæ liberandis, Lips. 1793, 
sqq. 4to. Comment. I—XIV. 

Henr. Nic. CLausen, Apologete Eccl. Christiane Ante-Theodosiani Pla- 
tonis ejusque Philosophie arbitri, Hafn. 1817. 

t Justin Martyr was born of heathen parents at Flavia Neapolis in Pales- 
tine, A. D. 89: died a Christian 165. Apol. IT, p. 83. 

* [I have not thought it necessary to add the works, and editions of the 
works, of the Fathers, as they only incidentally belong to the subject of this 
Manual. Transl. ] 

u Both he and Athenagoras were originally heathens, and both flourished 
about 170 A. D. 

x Of Alexandria, born 185, died 253. 

Y Tlepi dpywy, lib. I, 1. 

% Ibid. Pref. § 3. See § 230. 

4 Flourished about 410. 

b Flourished about 487 : see $ 218. 
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the Arian heresy had taught them the necessity for a 
more subtile Logic. Nemesius°, bishop of Emesa, in his 
Essay on Man, followed Aristotle ($ 230), and Boethius 
the Roman (§ 234), translated and commented on several 
of his works on Logic (§ 235). 


227. Philosophy was at first employed as an auxiliary — 
to the Christian Religion, to assist in winning over the 
more cultivated of the Greeks to whom it was addressed; 
subsequently it was turned to the refutation of heresies ; 
and lastly applied to the elucidation and distinct state- 
ment of the doctrines of the Church. ‘Through all these 
successive gradations the relations of Religion and Philo- 
sophy continued always the same: the former being 
looked upon as the sole source of knowledge, the most 
exalted and the only true philosophy; the latter being 
regarded as merely a handmaid to the former, and a 
science altogether earthly,—scientia mundana*. Logic 
was exclusively devoted to Polemics. 


228. The prevailing system therefore of the Fathers 
is a Supernaturalism more or less blended with Ra- 
tionalism. The former daily acquired additional pre- 
dominance, in consequence of the perpetual disputes 
with the heretics, who were inclined to place Reason 
side by side with Revelation: and in consequence also of 
the resolution of some Christian teachers to put a severe 
restraint on the waywardness of human interpretation as 
applied to the Scriptures. Revelation came to be re- 
garded not only as the source of all Christian belief, but 
as the fountain also of all knowledge, speculative and 
practical. 


Observation. The labours of the Fathers in the discussion of 
the doctrines of Christianity doubtless belongs to the History of 


€ Flourished about 380. 

d Tertull. De Præscript. Hæret., c. 7. Lactant. Div. Instit. I, 1; V, 1; 
III, 1. Salvianus, De Gubernat. Dei Præfat. Euseb. Prep. Evang. IV, 
22. Damasceni Dialectice, c. 1, sqq. Didymus in Damasceni Parallelis, 
p. 685. 
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Religion, on account of their dependency on Revelation, and 
their connection with various articles of the Christian creed. 
Nevertheless, a review of the philosophical tenets which were 
involved, and a sketch of the system of Augustine, appear neces- 
sary for the elucidation of the opinions of following ages. (See 
Müxscner, Handb. der Christl. Dogmengesch. I and IT parts). 


§ 229. 


Cur. Friep. Roster, Philosophia veteris Ecclesiæ de Deo, 
Tubing. 1782, 4to. Idem: Progr. Philosophize veteris Ecclesiæ 
de Spiritu et de Mundo, zbid. 1785, 4to. 


As. Cur. Rotu, (pres. Jo. Ben. Carpzov), Trinitas Pla- 
tonica, Lips. 1693, 4to. 


Jo. Wit. Jani, Diss. (pres. J. G. Neumann), Trinitas 
Platonismi verè et falso suspecta, Viteb. 1708, 4to. 


See also the work of SouvEerain, § 226, s. 


The Deity—and the Relation in which the world and 
mankind stand to God, are the principal subjects of the 
speculations of the Fathers; and in these we may observe 
an evident appeal to the judgment and the under- 
standing. 

I. The Deity. There are three ways in which God 
may be known: by His image; from external nature; 
and by immediate revelation. We find different proofs 
of the existence of a God drawn from mixed Physics and 
Theology, from Cosmology*® and Ontology‘, noticed by 
the Fathers; though in general they treat it rather as a 
matter of faith than knowledge, and appear to have con- 
sidered the idea of a Divinity as innate, because uni- 
versal. The nature of God is not capable of being 
known by the unassisted understanding"; at least by any 
conceptions of our own, without Divine revelation’. 
Some of the Fathers do not express themselves so posi- 


e Grec. Naz. Orat. XXXIV, Opp. ed. Colon. 1690, tom. TI, p. 559. Jon. 
Damascexus, De Fide Orthod., lib. I, 3. 

f Aucust. De Libero Arbitrio, II, 5—15. See also. lib. VIII, 3; de 
genesi ad litt., lib. VIII, cap. 14. 

8 ‘ God has not so much revealed what [fe is as what He is not’’ was the 
sentiment of Clemens (Strom. V, p. 689). 

h Damascen. de Orth. Fid. I, 4. 

i Dionys, Areop. Ep. 5; et De Mysticà Theol., c. 4, sqq. 

P 
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tively on this head, inasmuch as they admit the possibility 
of the application to this great subject of our unassisted 
ideas and understanding. The greater part of them at first 
represented the Deity as associated with Space and Time, 
like a corporeal being“: but gradually they corrected these 
notions, and reduced them to those of Immateriality, or 

something very nearly approaching to it! Their re- — 
flections were more profound than those of the Heathen 
philosophers respecting the attributes of the Deity, but 
were not altogether free from the charge of inconsistency. 


230. Il. Relation of God to the World. The Fathers, 
in opposition to the Manicheans and Gnostics, maintained 
the Scriptural doctrine of the Creation of the world by 
the will of God, and its formation out of non-existence. 
On this a question was moved: Did the Creation take 
place within the limits of Time? (which St. Athanasius, 
Methodius, and St. Augustine affirmed); or from all 
Eternity ? (as thought Clement of Alexandria and Ori- 
gen)": and to what end was it created ? 

The Fathers admit a general and particular Provi- 
dence": assert the maintenance and government of the 
world by the ministry of angels°; or, some of them, with- 
out their ministry’. They opposed the fatalism of the as- 
trologers and Stoics, in order to maintain the doctrine 
of Free-will, and sometimes pushed their speculations on 
this head farther than, it is probable, they themselves in- 
tended". ‘They endeavoured to reconcile the doctrine of 
the omniscience of God with that of the free-agency of 
man*; and entered largely into the discussion of the 
origin of physical and moral Evil. Most of them taught 


K Terruzz. Adv. Prax. c. 7. Arnos. Adv. Gent., lib. I, p. 7. 

| Avcustin. De Div. Q. XX, Ep. 57. 

m Tlept doywy, ILI, 5. 

n Lacrant. De Ira Dei, c. 30. Nemesius, De Nat. Hom. c. 42, 44. 

© Justin Martyr, Athenagoras, Tertullian, Augustine, John of Damascus. 
P Nemesius, Il. 1. | 

4 Nemes. 68. 34, Aucusrin. De Civ. Dei, V, 9. 

tT Nemes. 1. |, c. 38. 


S AucustTin. |, |, 
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that it was unavoidable‘, and maintained that it took 
place neither with nor in opposition to the will of God ; 
in other words, that it was simply permitted by Him. 
They attributed it in part to human agency, in part to 
the influence of evil Spirits ".—They asserted the exist- 
ence of spiritual beings endowed with a subtile essence *, 
who minister to the Deity in the government of the world. 
On the origin of evil spirits are found some superstitious 
and extravagant notions in the writings of Dionysius the 
Areopagite ¥, and Psellus?. 

Anthropology. Is man composed of two, or of three 
essential elements, Body, Soul, and Spirit?—as Justin 
and all the Fathers his immediate successors (all of whom 
inclined to Neoplatonism), asserted. The human Soul 
was at first thought material; subsequently however it 
was pronounced immaterial and spiritual, by the Pla- 
tonist Fathers: as also by Nemesius and St. Augustine *. 
As to the origin of souls, they were conceived to be 
created, by some immediately, by others mediately. (Per- 
petual creation, or pre-existence of souls). The immor- 
tality of the soul was thought by some (St. Augustine) in- 
separable from its essence; by others, (Justin, Arnobius), 
a peculiar gift of God, either bestowed on all, or specially 
on the elect. 


§ 231. 


+ Barseyrac, Treatise on the Morality of the Fathers of the 
Church, Amsterd. 1728, 4to. (French). See also his, Introduc- 
tion to his translation of the Natural Law of Pufendorf. 


+ Critter, Defence of the Ethics of the Fathers of the 
Church, Paris, 1718, 4to. 


* Tueran®., Divy Instat: 11,.8. 125 V5 7% 

u Of the Devil. Terrurz., Aucust. See § 232. 

x Oric. Ieoi doy. 1, 6. Jo. Damasc. De Orth. Fid. IT, 3. 

y De Hierarchia Ceelesti. 

z De Dæmonibus. 

à Aucusr. De Quantitate Anime. c. 1; et al.: Craupranus Mamer- 
TINUS, a presbyter of Vienne in Gaul, composed, about 470, a treatise, De 
Statu Anime, libb. III; ed. P. Mosezcanus, Bas. 1520, 4to. and subsequently 
Cas. Bartu, Cygn. 1655, 8vo. 

P ? 
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+ (Bazrus), Opinions of the Fathers on the Ethics of the 
Heathen Philosophers, Strasb. 1719, 4to. (French). 


+ J, D. Micuazris, Morals, part ii, Gütting. 1792, 8vo. 

Car. Frep. SrAupzin, Progr. de Patrum Ecclesiæ Doctrinà 
Morali, Gotting. 1796. + The same: Hist. of Christian Morals, 
ibid. 1799, 8vo. 

| Essay towards a History of Christian Morals, Asceticism, and _ 
Mysticism, with a review of all the works on these subjects. 
vol. i, Dortmund, 1798, 8vo. 

III. Ethics, or relation of Man to God. The Ethics 
of the Fathers of the Church are deficient in sys- 
tematic character; but in detail they are of uncompro- 
mising strictness, and tend to elevate man above the 
dominion of the senses. Their fundamental principle is 
the will of God, and on the part of man, obedience to that 
will. The means of becoming acquainted with it are the 
Scriptures and Reason; the latter subordinate to the 
former. According to some, God requires the fulfilment 
of His will in virtue of His almighty power”; according 
to others, with a view to the eternal welfare and felicity 
of man‘. According to a third theory, God is at the 
same time the Sovereign legislator and the Supreme 
Good, and End, of all reasonable beings. To be united 
to Him is the height of happiness4. To this was ap- 
pended the doctrine of Duty and Conformity to His will, 
or Virtue. Sincerity, disinterested love of our neighbour, 
patience, and chastity, are virtues pre-eminently com- 
mended by the Fathers; the three last especially being 
enforced with peculiar strictness. Free-will, which was 
at first more largely admitted as a condition of moral 
action, came to be afterwards limited, and in a manner 
annulled (§ 232, 253). 

A species of ascetic Mysticism subsequently usurped 
the place of this Morality. 


6 252. 
Augustini Confessiones, etc. Opp. tom. i. 
b Trrruzz. De Pœnitentià, c. 4. 


© Lacrant. Institut. Divin. lib. III, c. 11, sqq. 
4 Avoustin. De Libero Arbitrio, I, 6; II, 19. 
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Posstipn. Vita Augustini, ed. Jo. Sorinas, Rome. 1731, 8vo. 
In the Acta Sanctorum, tom. V, p. 213, sqq., and in the Bene- 
dictine edition of the Works of Augustine, Paris, 1677—1700, 
11 vol. fol. ; 1700—8, 12 vol. fol. 


St. Augustine was one of the greatest luminaries of 
the Latin churche. After having studied the Scholastic 
philosophy, and become an ardent disciple of the Mani- 
cheans, he was converted to the orthodox faith by the 
powerful eloquence of St. Ambrose, at Milan, (A. D. 
357), and subsequently, (A. D. 405), was appointed 
bishop of Hippo, and distinguished himself as a zealous 
preacher, a champion against Heresy, and a copious 
writer. He employed his philosophical acquirements, 
and his great and versatile powers in reducing to the 
form of a system the doctrines of Christianity; and ulti- 
mately produced a theory by which it was associated with 
much of Platonism. According to him, God, the most 
perfect and exalted of essences, exists of necessity 
(§ 229): He is the creator of the world (§ 230); Eternal 
Truth and Eternal Justice; of whom man has certain 
innate notions, by means of a faculty of intuition superior 
to the evidence of the senses’. God is the supreme good 
of the Spiritual world, to whom we labour to reunite our- 
selves*. He has called all reasonable beings to the en- 
joyment of happiness through the practice of virtue ; and 
to that end has endowed them with reason and free-will 
(§ 231). The use of this free-will is committed to the 
option of the agent, who, according to his employment of 
it, approaches to or withdraws himself from God, and 
renders himself more worthy, or more unworthy, of 
felicity. Moral evil is negative, and has not any posi- 
tive cause. Evil men are necessary to complete the sum 
of the Universe, which is perfect; and which would not 
be perfect without them, inasmuch as it supposes the ex- 
istence of all possible classes of beings, in all possible 


€ Aurelius Augustinus, born at Tagaste in Africa, A. D. 354: died 430. 
f De Quantit. An. c. 20. 
8 De Civit. Dei, X, 3. De Vera Relig., c. 55. 
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degrees". Such was the system of Augustine respecting 
the Divine Government. In his latter years he rejected 
this for another: that man, since the fall, has lost immor- 
tality, and free-will, as far as the doing of good is con- 
cerned, but not as affects the commission of evil; from 
which principle he deduced the doctrine of absolute Pre- 
destination and Irresistible Grace’. He was led to this 
system by a literal adherence to some expressions of 
Scripture to which he had oceasion to refer in his dis- 
pute with Pelagius, a British monk; who, with his friend 
Coelestius, came out of Ireland into Africa, and asserted 
the free-will of man to do good*, St. Augustine like- 
wise originated several new ideas respecting the soul 
and its faculties, the senses, and the five degrees of Intel- 
lectual Power, which have been often revived). 


233. The authority of St. Augustine’s name contributed 
to render his latter system the text-book of Dogmatic 
Science in the West. The destruction of the Roman 
Empire by the inroad of barbarians, and the obliteration 
of the remains of ancient literature, contributed to re- 
press the spirit of original inquiry, which had on many 
subjects been superseded by Revelation. Under such 
circumstances, the writings of the Fathers were beneficial 
to philosophy also; as preserving some vestiges of an- 
cient discussions. This was especially true of the works 
of Augustine, and applies to the treatises on Logic, 
falsely imputed to him”; and which were recommended 
during the middle ages by the stamp of his name. 


h De Libero Arbitrio, I, 14; II, 1. 19, 20; III,9; lib. 3. Qu. 41. 

i De Civ. Dei, XIV, 10; XV, 21; XXI, 12; XXII, 30. De Nuptiis et 
Concupiscentià, II, 34; De Natura et Gratia; De Gestis Pelagii, contra 
duas Epp. Pelagianorum, contra Julianum de Corruptione et Gratià, de 
Gratia et Libero Arbitrio, de Prædestinatione Sanctorum. 

k + Pair. Marueinecxe, Dialogues on the Opinions of Augustine, with 
respect to Free-will and Divine Grace, Berl. 1821, 8vo. 

+t G. F. Wiccers, Essay towards an Historical Statement of Augusti- 
nianism and Pelagianism, etc., Berl. 1821, 8vo. 

! De Quantit. An. n. 70, sqq. 

m Principia Dialecticæ : et: Decem Categorie, vol. I, edit. Bened. 
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Boethius, Cassiodorus, and other Eclectics. 


234. Besides the dry abstract of what were called the 
Seven liberal arts, by Marcianus Capella", we remark 
among the works which served as text-books to the ages 
following, and took a rank intermediate between the an- 
cient and modern philosophies, the works of two Patri- 
cians of the kingdom of the Ostrogoths, Boethius and 
Cassiodorus, the last champions of classical literature in 
the West. Both were Eclectics, and endeavoured to 
reconcile the doctrines of Plato and Aristotle. Boethzus° 
lived at the court of the Gothic king Theodoric, who 
caused him to be beheaded under a false suspicion of 
high treason’. By him principally was preserved in 
the West some faint knowledge of the system of Aris- 
totle. He translated some treatises of that philosopher 
on Logic, and wrote a commentary on the translation 
of the Zsagoge of Porphyry by Victorinus, which was 
looked upon as a preparation for the study of Aris- 
totle. He also composed, in his prison at Pavia, his 
treatise De Consolatione Philosophie, which became a 
great favourite with following ages. His contemporary 
Cassiodorus", also preserved, especially in his work De 
Septem Disciplinis, some relics of Grecian philosophy ; 
and encouraged the monks to transcribe the ancient MSS. 


n Marcianus Mineus Felix Capella, flourished about 474. His work 
entitled, Satyricon, has been frequently printed, (see Fasric. Bibl. Lat. tom. 
I, p. 638), and lastly by J. A. Gonz, Norimb. 1794, 8vo. 

° Anicius Manlius Torquatus Severinus Boethius, born A. D. 470. 

+ Gervatse, History of Boethius the Roman senator, Paris, 1715. 

His works : Basil. 1570, fol.; De Consolatione, published by Perrius, Lugd. 
Bat. 1671, 8vo. Lips. 1753, 8vo. Ed. et Vitam Auctoris adjecit Jo. Turon. 
By. Hetrrecut, Hof. 1797, 8vo. 

P Between 524 A. D. and 526. 

4 Magnus Aurelius Cassiodorus, born at Squillacci about 480 ; died, in a 
convent, 575. 

t+ Fr. D. ve Satwre-Marrus, Life of Cassiodorus, Paris, 1695, 12mo. 
Buar, Life of Cassiodorus among the Dissert. of the Acad, of Sciences of Ba- 
Vatia,. vol. Lsw7D. 

Cassiodori Opera Omnia op. et stud, Gargri1, Rotomag. 1679, 2 vols. fol.; 
et Venet, 1729. 
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In Spain, under the dominion of the Visigoths, Zsidorus, 
archbishop of Seville (ÆZispalensis), rendered a real ser- 
vice to learning by the composition of his useful book 
of reference’. In England and Ireland science survived 
longer than elsewhere. Bede, the Anglo-Saxon, sur- 
named the Venerable*, enjoyed there a great celebrity: 
and assisted by the works above mentioned, composed 
his Abstracts, of which, some time afterwards, Alcuin 
availed himself. (See § 244, sqq). 


235. In the East the pretended works, (of a mystical 
character), of Dionysius the Areopagite‘, believed to be 
the contemporary of our Lord and his Apostles, and First 
bishop of Athens, acquired considerable celebrity, and in 
the middle ages proved a rich mine to the Mystics (§ 229, 
230, and 246). They embraced a sort of adaptation of 
the doctrine of Emanation and of Platonism in general 
to Christianity ; and are generally supposed to belong to 
the third or fourth century; though some, as Dallæus, 
refer them to the sixth". It is true that literature in 
general still survived in the Grecian Empire, but without 
spirit or originality. It owed its existence to the Aristo- 
cratic constitution which still subsisted in the Greek 
Church, (differing in this respect from the Latin, which 
fell under the dominion of Papacy), and to the degree 
of attention still bestowed on the Greek philosophers. 


r Died A. D: 636. 

Isidori Hispalensis Originum seu Etymologiarum libri XX. Aug. Vind. 
1472, fol. c. not. Jac. Gornorrept in Auctorib. Lat. p. 811: and in the 
edition of his Opp. ed. Jac. Du Breut, Paris, 1601, fol. col 1617. 

8 Born 675, died 735. 

Bede Opera Omnia, tom. I, III, Paris. 1521 et 1544; Colon. 1612 and 
1688, 8 vols. fol. 

t De Cœlesti Hierarchià, de Divinis Nominibus, de EcclesiasticA Hierarchià, 
de Mysticà Theologia. Drowys. Areop. Opp. Gr. Bas. 1539; Ven. 1558; Paris. 
1562, 8vo. ; Gr. et Lat. Paris. 1615, fol. ; Antverp. 1634, 2 vols. fol. ; and with 
Dissertations on the Author, Paris, 1644, 2 vols. fol. 

" The most recent inquires on this subject are those of: Jo. Gr. Vrrat. 
Encrtuarpt, Diss. de Dionysio Areopagità Plotinizante, præmissis Observa- 
tionibus de Historià Theologiæ Mysticæ rite tractandà, § I et II, Erl. 1820, 
8vo. L. Frio. Orro BaumGarten-Crusius, Progr. de Dionysio Areopagita, 
Jen. 1823, 4to. 
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In the sixth century, John Stobeus, who was inclined to 
the doctrines of Neoplatonism (§ 221); and subsequently, 
in the ninth, the patriarch Photius*, formed valuable col- 
lections of extracts from different ancient authors. Aris- 
totle also was better appreciated in this part of the empire. 
James of Edessa, the Monophysite, caused the dialectic 
treatises to be translated into Syriac. John of Alexandria, 
surnamed Philoponus’ (an Eclectic), distinguished himself 
by his Greek Commentaries on Aristotle ; from whom, 
nevertheless, he differed on the question of the eternity 
of the world (§ 220); and after him John of Damascus’, 
not only gave to the East for the first time a system of 
Theology (§ 229, 230); but by his works* continued to 
direct public attention to the study of the Aristotelian 
philosophy, which was not extinguished till the downfal 
of the Greek Empire (§ 254). 


x Born A. D. 858, died 891. 

MvpwfBuBXior, ed. Horscuer, Aug. Vind. 1601. 

y Died about 608. 

His Commentaries-—On the Analytics (First and Second), on the Physics, 
Metaphysics, De Anima, and other works of Aristotle, appeared, for the most 
part, at Venice, in the sixteenth century. 

z Died about 754 ; also known by the name of Chrysorrhoas. 

à "Exeoic Tic dp000dEnG Tiorewc.— Opera ed. LE Quien, Paris. 1712, 2 
vols. fol. 
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SECOND PERIOD. 


HISTORY OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE 
MIDDLE AGES, 


OR, THE SCHOLASTIC SYSTEM; FROM THE COM- 
MENCEMENT OF THE NINTH TO THE SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY. 


Attempts of the Understanding towards the cultivation 
of Science, under the influence of an extraneous principle 
and positive laws. 


History of the Philosophy of the Middle Ages and of the 
Schoolmen. (From 800 to the Fifteenth Century ). 


236. The spirit of philosophical curiosity which had 
possessed so much influence throughout the preceding 
period, dwindled to a very slender thread, and influenced 
in a very inferior degree the public mind during the days 
of barbarism and ignorance, on which we are about to 
enter. At the same time a new System and new Method 
were contained in embryo in the precious remains of old 
philosophy, and acquired the name of the Scholastic; be- 
cause it was principally formed in the schools founded 
since the time of Charlemagne*. ‘That great monarch, 


a See the Work of Launoy, § 243; and J. M. Uno», de Societate Li- 
teraria a Carolo M. instituta, Jen. 1752, 4to. 

It must not be forgotten, however, that such studies were cultivated at a 
still earlier period in Great Britain. See Murray, De Britannia atque Hi- 
bernia Sæculo a sexto inde ad decimum literar. domicilio ; in the Nov. Com- 
ment. Soc. Gott. tom. II, part IT, p. 72. 
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so astonishingly superior to the age in which he lived, 
very properly began the work of civilization by esta- 
blishing elementary schools for the clergy, where were 
taught, in the jejune sketches of Marcianus Capella, 
Cassiodorus, and Bede, the Seven Liberal arts, or, as 
they were termed by Boethius, the Trivium and Quadri- 
vium. Charlemagne founded likewise an Academy at- 
tached to his court, as well as a school for the instruc- 
tion of those destined for public affairs; and for the im- 
provement of the latter he invited, principally from Eng- 
land, several men of eminent merit. (See Alcuin, § 244). 
His successors also encouraged the establishment and 
maintenance of Schools for the clergy, in the convents 
and episcopal sees. 
# 

237. In these schools, and still more in the universities 
which were subsequently formed, especially in that of 
Paris, the model of all the rest, a degree of zeal for science, 
as considerable as could be expected from the informa- 
tion and circumstances of the ecclesiastics for whom these 
seminaries had been principally designed, gradually un- 
folded itself. An alliance was now formed between Faith, 
which implicitly received the doctrines which the hie- 
rarchy of the Romish church maintained, and Reason, 
which laboured to investigate the principles of the same 
truths. The means employed were Logic and Metaphy- 
sics, or Dialectics. This was the origin of the scholastic 
philosophy, which was engaged in the application of 
Dialectics to Theology, (such as it was established by 
St. Augustine), and an intimate association of these two 
sciences. 


238. The Human mind thus endeavoured at once, with- 
out any substantial knowledge or previous discipline, to 
grapple with the greatest of all questions, the Nature of 
the Divinity; and by a course the reverse of that pursued 
by Grecian philosophy, beginning with this great prin- 
ciple, sought in its descent to embrace the circle of all ac- 
quired knowledge. The impulse was given by Theology ; 
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which always continued to be the principal moving power, 
as well as object. At first nothing more was designed 
than the confirmation of certain isolated doctrines by the 
authority of an appeal to Reason as well as Revelation; 
subsequently men were desirous of binding together into 
a sort of system, the results of these reasonings; in the 
end it was their endeavour to consolidate, confirm, and 
define the sphere of knowledge which by such means 


they had extended. 


239. Revelation had already supplied the great results 
of such inquiries on the most important particulars. All 
that remained, and all they attempted, was to invest those 
results with the formalities of a science. All that could 
be obtained by investigation had been already defined, 
and was strictly maintained by the Church; nor were 
the means employed—Dialectics—less absolutely fixed by 
usage. The circle of mental activity was consequently 
confined ; and a spirit of minute subtilty began to prevail, 
more especially in establishments cut off from large com- 
munication with the great world, which amused the in- 
quisitiveness of the human mind by the discussion of 
puerile formularies, and a sort of intellectual see-saw 
applied to ideas instead of realities. 


240. Philosophy at first dwindled into a mere logical 
skeleton after the manner of Boethius and Cassiodorus; 
and more recently, in conformity to the sketch of Bede (§ 
234), which was adopted as his model by Alcuin; and 
finally, after the system attributed to St. Augustine (§ 233). 
It became indeed somewhat more enlarged after they had 
acquired from the Arabs some slight acquaintance with the 
Aristotelian philosophy, by means of rude translations from 
the Arabic and Greek. In spite of the opposition it at first 
encountered, and the imputation of heresy, this philosophy 
became daily more prevalent, and ultimately of universal 
influence, in consequence of being allied to Theology. 


241. It is not possible to define with accuracy the du- 
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ration of the empire of scholastic philosophy.”. It began 
in the ninth century”, and has in some degree survived 
to our own days; but the revival of classical literature and 
the Reformation deprived it for ever of that unlimited 
authority which it possessed before. 


242, Four epochs may be defined in the history of this 
philosophy, deducible from the history of the question 
concerning the Reality of Ideas; and the relations of 
Philosophy to Theology. frst period, down to the 
eleventh century :—A blind Realism‘, with attempts to 
apply the elements of Philosophy to Theology.—Second 
period, from Roscellin to Alexander of Hales, or Alesius, 
at the commencement of the thirteenth century.—The 
first appearance of Nominalism and of a more liberal 
system of inquiry, quickly repressed by the ecclesias- 
tical authorities, which established the triumph of Real- 
ism. A more close alliance was consequently brought 
about between philosophy and theology.— Third period, 
From Alexander and Albert, surnamed the Great, to 
Occam :—thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. During 
this period, Realism had exclusive dominion: the system 
of instruction adopted by the Church was consolidated by 
the introduction of the Aristotelian system; and philoso- 
phy became still more closely connected with theology.— 
The age of St. Thomas Aquinas and Scotus.—Fourth 
period, From Occam to the sixteenth century.—A con- 
tinued contest between Nominalism and Realism, wherein 
the former obtained some partial successes. Philosophy 
was gradually detached from Theology, through the re- 
newal of their old debates. Some other disputes grew out 
of the attempt to introduce reforms in the systems of both. 


Observation. Three different relations subsisted between Phi- 
losophy and Theology during these periods: 1st. Philosophy 


b The origin of Scholastic philosophy is often referred to the epoch of Ros- 
cellin, about the end of the eleventh century; or to the twelfth century ; or 
lastly, (as Tiedemann does), to the commencement of the thirteenth. 

€ [Realism supposes our ideas to have a real essence : Nominalism the con- 
trary. Transt.] 
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was considered merely subordinate: as the Ancilla Theologie : 
2dly. It was associated with the latter on a footing of equality: 
3dly. They were mutually separated and divorced. 


243. In examining the philosophy of these ages we 
ought, (making due allowance for the circumstances of the 
times, and not appreciating what was effected then by what 
might be achieved now), to allow all their merit to supe- 
rior minds without laying to their charge the faults of 
their age and their contemporaries; and to show our- 
selves sensible to the good as well as to the evil of the 
Scholastic system. Among its good results were an in- 
creased ability in the management of doctrinal metaphy- 
sics, a great subtilty of thought, and a rare sagacity in 
the development and distinction of ideas, with individual 
efforts on the part of several men of genius, notwithstand- 
ing the heavy bondage in which they were held. The ill 
effects were, the dissemination of a minute and puerile 
spirit of speculation, the decay of sound and practical 
Reason, with a neglect of the accurate and real sciences 
and of the sources whence they are to be derived, that is: 
— Experiment, History, and the Study of Languages. To 
these must be added the prevalence of the dominion of 
Authority, and Prescription; Bad Taste; and a rage for 
frivolous distinctions and subdivisions, to the neglect of 
the higher interests of science. 


General Treatises on the History of Scholastic Philosophy. 


Lup. Vives, De Causis Corruptarum Artium ; (in his Works), 
Bas. 1555, 2 vols. 8vo. 


History of the Decline of the Arts and Sciences, to their 
Revival in the XIV and XV Centuries: serving as an Intro- 
duction to a Literary History of these two Centuries, Lond. 


Cas. Ecasst1 Buta: Historia Universitatis. Parisiensis, etc. 
Paris. 1665-73, 6 vols. fol. 


+ J.B. L. Crevier, History of the University of Paris, from 
its foundation, etc. Paris, 1761, 7 vols. 12mo. 


Jou. Launosus, De Celebrioribus Scholis a Carolo M. instau- 
ratis, Par. 1672. Idem: De Varia Aristotelis Fortuna in Aca- 
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demià Parisiensi, Par. 1653, 4to.; accessere J. Jonsit Diss. de 
Historid Peripateticé et editoris de varia Aristotelis in Scholis 
Protestantium Fortuna Schediasma, Vitemb. 1720, 8vo. 


Curu. Binper, De Scholastica Theologia, Tub. 1614, 4to. 
Herm. Conrinc, De Antiquitatibus Academicis Dissertt. 


Helmst. 1659-1673, 4to. Cura C. A. Heumanni, Gott. 1739, 
4to. 


Ap. TrippecHovit De Doctoribus Scholasticis et Corrupta per 
eos Divinarum et Humanarum rerum Scientia liber singularis, 
Giss. 1665, 8vo.; ed. I] cum Præfat. C. A. Hrumawnt, Jen. 
1719, 4to. 

Jac. Tuomasius, De Doctoribus Scholasticis, Lips. 1676, 4to. 

+ J. A. Cramer, Continuation of Bossuet, part V, tom. IT, 
sqq. 

+ Scurocku, Ecclesiastical History, part XXII—XXXIV. 

Fasricit Biblioth. Lat. Mediz et Infr. Ætatis. 


F. Brucxert De Natura Indole et Modo Philosophiæ Scho- 
lasticæ, in his Hist. Philos. Crit., tom. III, p. 709, and his Hist. 
de Ideis, p. 198. 


Ÿ Trepemann, Spirit of Speculative Philosophy, parts IV 
and V. 


+ Bunter, Manual of the History of Philosophy, tom. V and 
VI. 


+ TENNEMANN, History of Philosophy, tom. VIII, sqq. 


+ W. L. G. Baron von Esersrein, Natural Theology of the 
Schoolmen, with Supplements on their Doctrine of Free-will, 
and their Notion of Truth, Lezps. 1803, 8vo. 


FIRST PERIOD OF THE SCHOLASTIC PHILOSOPHY. 


I. Absolute Realism down to the commencement of the 
Eleventh Century. 


Alcuin. 


244, The attempts of a spirit of Philosophy at this 
period were feeble and imperfect, but they might have 
been more successful but for the constraint imposed by 
the Hierarchy. ‘Such a state of things permitted the ex- 
istence of only a small number of superior writers, who 
shed a doubtful light amid the general gloom of igno- 
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rance, and laid the foundations of the Scholastic system. 
The first of these, in the order of time, was the English- 
man Alcuin or Albinus*, whom Charlemagne brought with 
him from Italy to his court. This learned writer (for the 
times in which he lived) wrote upon the Trivium and 
Quadrivium® (§ 240). His pupil Rhabanus Maurus intro- 
duced his dialectics into Germany‘. 


Johannes Scotus Erigena. 


+ Johannes Scotus Erigena, or an Essay on the Origin of 
Christian Philosophy, and its sacred character, by PrpzER 
Hyort, Copenh. 1823, 8vo. 

245. John Scotus, an Irishman (hence his surname of 
Erigena), belonged to a much higher order: a man of | 
great learning, and of a philosophical and original mind ; 
whose means of attaining to such a superiority we are 
ignorant of. He was invited from England to France by 
Charles the Bald, but subsequently obliged to quit the 
latter country ; being persecuted as a heretic. At the 
invitation of Alfred the Great he retired to Oxford, 
where he died about 886. 

His acquaintance with Latin and Greek (to which 
some assert he added the Arabic); his love for the philo- 
sophy of Aristotle and of Plato, his translation, (exceed- 
ingly esteemed throughout the West), of Dionysius the 
Areopagite ($ 235); his liberal and enlightened views 
(which the disputes of the day called upon him to ex- 
press), respecting predestination, and the, eucharist,— 
all these entitle him to be considered a phenomenon 
for the times in which he lived. Add to this, that he re- 
garded philosophy as the Science of the Principles of all 


d Born at York 736, died 804. 

€ In his work De Septem Artibus. See his Opp. Omnia de novo collecta 
et ed. cur. Fropenti, Ratisb. 1777, 2 vols. fol. 

f Born at Mentz 776; died archbishop of that city 856. 

& See on this subject his treatise, De Divina Prædestinatione et Gratià, in 
Gize. Mancuini Vett. Auctt. qui IX. Sec. de Prædestinatione et Gratia 
scripserunt, Opera et Fragmenta, Paris, 1650, tom. I, p. 103, sqq. 
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things, and as inseparable from religion; and that he 
adopted a philosophical system", (a revived Neoplato- 
nism), of which the foundation was the maxim: That 
God is the essence of all things; that from the pleni- 
tude of His nature they are all derived, and to Him ulti- 
mately return (Primordiales cause—natura naturata). His 
labours, enlightened by so much learning and suggested 
by so much talent, might have accomplished more if they 
had not been blighted by the imputation of heresy. 


Berenger and Lanfranc. 


Oupini Diss. de Vita Scriptis et Doctrina Berengarii, in Com- 
jmentatt: 4) LP p.i622. 

G. E. Lesstne, Berengarius Turonensis, Bruns. 1770, 4to. 
‘+ See Historical and Literary Miscell., extracted from the library 
of Wolfenb., V. vol. (Complete Works of Lessine, t. XX). 


BerencARIus Turonensis, Dissert. by C. F. Sravuprin, in 
his Archives of Ancient and Modern Ecclesiastical Hist. (publ. 
with Tzcuirner), vol. IT, fase. 2, Leips. 1814. The same: 
Progr. Annuntiatur editio libri Berengarii Turonensis adversus 
Lanfrancum ; simul omnino de ejus scriptis agitur, Gott. 1814, 
4to. 

Mitonts Crispini Vita Lanfranci, apud Mabillon Acta Sanctor. 
Ordin. Bened. Sec. VI, p. 630; and his Opp. ed. Luc. DacuErtius 
(D’AcueEry), Paris, 1648, fol. 


246. Next in order comes Gerbert, a monk of Aurillac, 
who afterwards became pope Sylvester IL.i, and acquired, 
at Seville and Cordova, extraordinary information, for 
that time, in the mathematics and Aristotelian philosophy 
of the Arabs, which he disseminated in the schools or 
monastaries .of Bobbio, Rheims, Aurillac, Tours, and 
Sens“. After him appeared Berenger of Tours’, who 
was distinguished for his talents, his learning, and his 


h De Divisione Nature libri V, ed. Tu. Gatxz, Oxon. 1681, fol. (scarce). 
Extracts from Erigena are to be found in Heumanni Acta Philos. tom. IIT, 
p- 858 ; and in Dupin, Auctt. Eccles. tom. VII, p. 79. 

i Born in Auvergne; pope A. D. 999; died 1003. 

k His Dialectic treatise, De Rationali et Ratione Uti, is to be found in the 
Thesaur. Anecdot. Przit, t. I, part 2, p. 146: and his Letters in Ducnesne, 
Hist. Franc. Scriptt., t. II, p. 789, sqq. 

! Con. Berengarius, born about the commencement of the eleventh century, 
died 1088. 


Q 
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freedom of opinion, by which he drew upon himself some 
severe persecutions, in consequence of discussions on the 
subject of transubstantiation*. His opponent Lanfranc™, 
as well as the cardinal Peter Damianus, or Damien”, 
brought to perfection the art of Dialectics as applied to 
Theology: and his skill therein gave to the former (in 
the opinion of his contemporaries), the advantage over 
Berenger. This discussion, which was subsequently 
revived, had the effect of tightening still more the bonds 
of Papal authority. 


St. Anselm of Canterbury. 
ANSELMI Cantuariensis Opp. lab. et stud. D. G. GERBERON, 
Paris. 1675 ; second edition, 1721; Venet. 1744, 2 vols. fol. 


Eapmerr Vita S. Anselmi, in the Acta Sanctorum Antw., 
April, t. IT, p. 685, sqq., and in the edit. of the Works of Anselm 
above. 


Ÿ A. Rartvert, Panegyrical Hist. of St. Anselm, Modena, 1693 
—1706, 4 vols. 4to.: and Jo. SarispurieNsis De Vita Anselmi, 
Wuarton’s Anglia Sacra, part II, p. 149. 


247. St. Anselm, the pupil and successor of Lanfranc 
(whom we must not confound with the schoolman his con- 
temporary, Anselm of Laon)°, was born at Aosta in 1034: 
became prior and abbot of the monastery of Bec, and 
died, archbishop of Canterbury, 1109. He was a second 
Augustine; superior to those of his age in the clearness 
of his understanding and powers of Logic; and equal to 
the most illustrious men of his day for virtue and piety. 
He planned a system of religious philosophy, to be ef- 
fected by combining the results of controversies on such 
subjects, in accordance, for the most part, with the views 
of St. Augustine. For this purpose, he composed his 
Monologium sive Exemplum Meditandi de ratione Fidei ; in 
which he endeavoured to state systematically the great 
truths of religion on principles of common reason, but at 


* Liber Berencarit Turonensis adversus Lanfrancum ex Cod. Mscpt. 
Guelpherbit. edit. a Sriuptino, Gott. 1823, 4to. (Progr. ITI.) 

m Born at Pavia 1005; died, archbishop of Canterbury, 1089. 

n Of Ravenna; born 1001, died 1072. 

* Died AUDA 
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the same time presupposing the more solid foundation of 
religious conviction. To this he added his Proslogium, 
otherwise called, Fides quærens Iniellectum ; where he seeks 
to prove the existence of God from the fact of our idea 
of an Almighty power. A monk of Marmoutier, named 
Gaunilon, ably attacked this sort of ontological argu- 
ment”. Anselm may be looked upon as the inventor 
of Scholastic Metaphysics, inasmuch as he afforded the 
first example of it; though other systems subsequently 
superseded his own, and some of his ideas were never 
followed up. 


fildebert of Tours. 


Hildeberti Turonensis Opera ed. Ant. BEAUGENDRE, Paris. 
1708, fol.; and in the Biblioth. Patrum of Gattanp, t. XIV, 
p. 337, sqq. 


+ W. C. L. Ziretzer, Memoirs towards a Hist. of the Theo- 
logical Belief in the Existence of a God, with an Extract from the 
first Dogmatical System (in the West) of Hildebert, archbishop of 
Tours, Gott. 1792, 8vo. 


248. Hildebert of Lavardin, archbishop of Tours, 
and, as is probable, the disciple of Beranger, was equal 
to Anselm in sagacity and ability as a logician; and pos- 
sessed the advantage of a more popular style, and more 
various information. To an acquaintance with the Clas- 
sics and other accomplishments, rare in his age, he added 
independence of mind, a practical understanding, and a 
degree of taste which preserved him from falling into the 
vain and puerile discussions of his contemporaries. His 
Tractatus Philosophicus* and his Moralis Philosophia, are 
the first essays towards a popular system of Theology. 
Othlo and Honorius, two monks of the same period, op- 
posed themselves to the Logicians, and shut themselves 
up in impregnable mysticism. 


» Gaunilonis liber pro insipiente adversus Anselmi in Proslogio ratiocinan- 
tem ; together with Anselmi Apologeticus contra insipientem. (In the works 
cited above). 

4 Born between 1053 and 1057 ; died about 1134. 

F Part of this treatise is comprised in the works of Hugo de St. Victor, 
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SECOND PERIOD OF THE SCHOLASTIC 
PHILOSOPHY. 


IT. Disputes between the Nominalists and Realists, from 
Roscellin (end of the Eleventh Century) to Alexander of 
Hales. 

Jac. THomasir Oratio de Sectà Nominalium ; Orationes, Lips. 
1683 et 86, 8vo. 

Cup. Merners, De Nominalium ac Realium initiis; Com- 
mentatt. Soc. Gott., t. XII, p. 12. 


Lup. Frip. Orro BaumGartren-Crusius, Progr. de Vero 
Scholasticorum Realium et Nominalium discrimine et sententià 
Theologica, Jen. 1821, 4to. 


Jou. Mart. Curtapentt Diss. (res. Jo. Tozop. Kunnetu) 
de Vita et hæresi Roscellini, Hrlang. 1756, 4to. See also The- 
saurus Biog. et Bibliographicus of Gro. Ern. WarDpau, Chemnit. 
1792, 8vo. 


Roscellin. 


249. The practice of Dialectics, and the questions 
arising out of a disputed passage in Prophyry’s Introduc- 
tion to the Organum of Aristotle (rept réyre guvév), respect- 
ing the different metaphysical opinions entertained by the 
Platonists and Peripatetics of the nature of General 
Ideas,—Such were the causes which led to the division 
between the Nominalists and Realists, the latter adhering 
to Plato, the first to Aristotle: disputes which stirred up 
frequent and angry debates in the schools, without any 
other result than that of sharpening their powers of argu- 
mentation’. This long discussion was begun by John 
Roscellin (or Roussellin), a canon of Compiègne‘, who, 
(on the testimony of his adversaries), maintained that the 
ideas of Genus and Species were nothing but mere words 
and terms (flatus vocis), which we use to designate 
qualities common to different individual objects. He 


s Jou. Sarispuriensis Metalog., c. IT, 16, 17. 

t About 1089. 

u See the treatise of Anselm De Fide Trinitatis, seu De Incarnatione Verbi, 
c. 2: and John of Salisbury. 
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was led on by this doctrine to some heretical opinions 
respecting the Trinity, which he was ultimately compelled 
to retract at Soissons, À. D. 1092. It is certain that Ros- 
cellin is the first author who obtained the appellation of a 
Nominalist, and from his time the school previously esta- 
blished, which held the creed that Genus and Species 
were real essences, or types and moulds of things, ( Uni- 
versalia ante rem according to the phrase of the School- 
men), was throughout the present period perpetually op- 
posed to Nominalism, whose partisans maintained that the 
Universalia subsisted only zn re, or post rem: nor was 
the difficulty ever definitively settled. 


Abelard. 


Perr. AgerarDi et Heloïisæ Opera nunc prim. edita ex MSS. 
codd. Fr. AmBozsrni, etc. stud. ANDR. QUERCETANI (AND. Du- 
CHESNE), Paris. 1616, 4to. Idem: In Historia Calamitatum 
Suarum. 


+ (Gervaise), Life of P. Abeillard, Paris, 1720, 2 vols. 
12mo. 


Joun BERINGTON, The History of the Lives of Abelard and 
Heloise, etc., Birm. and Lond. 1787, 4to. 


+ F.C. Scutosser, Abailard and Dulcin. Life and Opinions 
of an Enthusiast and a Philosopher, Gotha. 1807, 8vo. 


J. H. F. Frericu, Comment. Theol. Crit. de P. Abelardi 
Doctrina Dogm. et Morali, (prize comp.), Jen. 1827, 4to. 

250. A celebrated discussion took place in the School 
of Paris on the nature of General Ideas and their con- 
nection with their subject-matter, between William de 
Champeaux*, a renowned Logician, and Peter Abelard, 
or Abeillard, his pupil and opponent. Abelard, who by 
some has been considered the first in point of time of the 
Scholastic philosophers, employed in the debate none but 
negative arguments; but proved himself to be endowed 
with some qualifications superior to the narrow dispute in 
which he was engaged. He was born at Palais, a village 
near to Nantes, A. D. 1079, and possessed rare abilities 
which were sedulously cultivated. To great talents as a 


x G. Campellensis : he died bishop of Chalons, A. D. 1120. 
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logician, he added an extensive acquaintance with Gre- 
cian philosophy; borrowed, it is true, from St. Augustine 
and Cicero. The perusal of the Classics had imparted 
to his mind a certain elegance as well as elevation, which 
set off his style in teaching and writing, and which at 
this period was rare, and proportionably admired. He 
evinced even greater boldness than Anselm in his at- 
tempts to re-state on general principles the grand doc- 
trines and mysteries of Christianity, particularly that of 
the Trinity’. He also attempted, as Hildebert had 
done before him (§ 248), to explain, on philosophical 
principles, the chief points of ‘Theological Morality, as, 
for instance, the ideas of Vice and Virtue. He made 
both to consist in the mental resolution, and denied that 
our desires in themselves are of the nature of sin’. 
His talents as a teacher attracted an immense crowd 
of admirers from among the young men at Paris, and 
increased the celebrity of its university; but at the 
same time, his reputation drew upon him the envy of 
others, which, backed by his ill-fated passion for Eloisa, 
and the zeal of theologians rigidly attached to the doc- 
trines of the Romish church, and in particular the jealousy 
of St. Bernard, embittered the remainder of his life; and 
diminished the influence his talents would otherwise have 
possessed. He died at Clugny, 1142. 


251. In spite of the persecutions of Abelard a great 
number of men of talents were willing to tread in his 
steps, and attempted, with various success, to associate 
Philosophy with Theology. The principal were G. de 
Conches*, and Guilb, de la Porrée, born in Gascony, and 
bishop of Poitiers’; Hugh de St. Victor, of Lower 


Y In his Introductio ad Theol. Christian., libb. III. seu De Fide Trinitatis, 
libb. IIT: see his Works, p. 973 sqq.: and in the larger Treatise: Theologia 
Christiana, libb. V, given by Enm. Marrene, Thes. Nov. Anecdot., t. V. 

2 Ethica, seu liber dictus Scito te ipsum, in Pezir Thes. Noviss. Anecdoto- 
rum, t. III, part 2, p. 625. 

a Died 1150. 

b On that account surnamed Pictaviensis. Died 1154. 
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Saxony or Flanders‘; Robert (Folioth?) of Melun“; Ro- 
bert Pulleyn, the Englishmane; Peter, surnamed Lom- 
bardus, bishop of Paris, born in a village near Novara, in 
Lombardy, and died 1164. To these must be added the 
disciple of the latter, Peter of Poitiers’; Hugh of Amiens® ; 
Richard de St. Victor the mystic'; Alain de Ryssel', etc. 
The most distinguished was Lombardus, in consequence of 
his Libri Sententiarum, which procured him the additional 
appellation of Magister Sententiarum*. In these he put 
together extracts from the Fathers on different points of 
faith, without adding any solution of the difficulties that 
occurred; supplying an abundant treasury of disputation 
for the logicians of his time. His works became popular—a 
sort of storehouse and armoury for ecclesiastical polemics; 
though others of those we have mentioned possessed 
more real merit; for instance, the two mystics, Hugh de 
St. Vector, surnamed the Second Augustine, a man of an 
elegant and philosophical mind; and his pupil Rzchard 
de St. Victor, who to his mysticism added considerable 
acuteness. Pulleyn also was the author of a clear and 
enlarged account of the correspondence of Doctrines with 
the principles of Reason; and finally, Alain de Ryssel 


applied to these matters the exactness of a mathematical 
method. 


© Born 1096, Died 1140. 

Ejusd.: Opera stud. et industr, Canonicorum Regiorum Abbat. St. Vict. 
Rothomag. 1618, 3 vols. fol. 

See C. Grr. Dertine, Diss. (pres. C. Grr. KenrreL), de Hugone a St. 
Victore, Helmst. 1745, 4to. 

4 Melidunensis, died 1173 A.C., according to the Literary History of 
France, tom. XIII, p. 1164. 

e Pullus, died between 1150 and 1154. 

f Pictaviensis ; died archbishop of Embrun, 1205. 

& Died archbishop of Rouen, (hence called Rothomagensis), 1164. 

h A Scotchman, died 1173. Opera, Venet. 1506, 8vo. Par. 1518. 

i Called also Alain de l’Isle, and Alanus ab Insulis. Died 1203. 

Carr. De Viscu, Oratio de Alano, in the Works of Alain, ed. by Viscu, 
Antwerp. 1653, fol. 

k Perrt Lomganrp: libri IV Sententiarum: frequently published, parti- 
cularly Ven. 1477, fol.; Colon. 1576, 8vo. See Bossver and Cramen’s Hist. 
part. VI, § 586, 
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252, John of Salisbury (J. parvus Sarisburiensis’), a 
pupil of Abelard, and a man of classical erudition, in spite 
of his predilection for Aristotle clearly perceived the 
faultiness of the philosophy of his age, and the futility of 
that Logic which he attacked with considerable ability ™. 
Dialectics came in the end to be employed both for and 
against the system of the Church, as was shown by the ex- 
ample of Simon de Tournay (Tornacensis), of Amalric (or 
Amauric de Bene, in the district of Chartres, who died 
1209); and by his pupil David de Dinant. Besides a 
great number of paradoxical doctrines, the last taught a 
species of Pantheism, borrowed it is probable, from J. 
Scot Erigena”. These heretics justly turned into deri- 
sion the School Dialectics. In the midst of the absurdities 
of the age, a certain independence of Thought manifested 
itself; very rude indeed as yet, but prepared to offer 
some opposition to dogmatising authority. By means of 
persecutions, anathemas, and interdictions, the adverse 
party succeeded in subduing it, for the time. 

The most distinguished leaders of the latter were St. 
Bernard*, abbot of Clairvaux (born 1091, died 1153), and 
Walter, abbot of St. Victor. 


THIRD PERIOD OF THE SCHOLASTIC 
PHILOSOPHY. 


Exclusive dominion of Realism; Complete alliance be- 
tween the Church and the Aristotelians, from Alexander of 
flales to Occam. 


J. Launosus, De Varia Aristotelis Futura. (Above, at the 
head of § 244). 


253. It was precisely at the time when every thing ap- 


1 Died bishop of Chartres 1180. 

m In his Porrcraricus, sive de Nugis Curialium et Vestigiis Philosopho- 
rum, bb. VIII; et Meracocicus, libb. IV, Lugd. Bat. 1639, Amst. 1664, 
8vo.; and in his CCCI Epist., Paris. 1611, 4to. 

n Gerson, De Concordia Metaphysice cum Logica, part. IV. Tuomas 
Aq. Lib. Sent. IT, dist. 17, Qu. I, a. I. Atsertr Summa Theol. part I. 
Tract. EV, Qu 20. 

* Best edition of his works by MagBizLon, Paris, 1690, 6 vols. 
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peared to have a tendency to discard the philosophy of 
Aristotle from all interference with the doctrines of the 
church, that it acquired the greatest ascendancy. About 
the year 1240 men began to be better acquainted with 
his works collectively, in consequence of being brought 
into contact with the Greeks, who had never altogether 
deserted him°; and still more through the Arabians. 
The very circumstance that the perusal of these works 
was prohibited in 1209, 1215, and 1231, increased the 
avidity with which they were read to such a degree, that 
the Dominicans and Franciscans, the staunchest main- 
tainers of orthodoxy, who had recently assumed authority 
in the University of Paris, eagerly devoted themselves to 
the same study.—The following question appears of in- 
terest: How was it that the works of Aristotle came to 
be known in the West? From the East by the way of 
Constantinople, or by the way of Spain through the 
Arabs’? From this question is to be excepted the Or- 


© In the eleventh century appeared in the Greek empire the philologist Mr- 
CHAEL ConsTANTINE PsezLzus, born 1020 died about 1100: the author of 
Commentaries on Aristotle and Porphyry ; Paraphrasis Libri Arist. de Inter- 
pretatione, Gr., with the Commentaries of Ammonius and Magentinus, about 
1503. Compendium in Quinque voces Porphyrii et Aristotelis Prædicamenta, 
Gr., Paris. 1541; and obvoÿuc tic rv “Aptororédovg Aoyucny Gr. et Lat., 
Aug. Vind. 1597 ; besides Introductio in sex Philos. Modos, etc., Gr. c. Lat. 
vers. Jac. Foscarini, Ven. 1532, Paris. 1541, 12mo.; and a book on the Opi- 
nions of the old Philosophers respecting the Nature of the Soul, Gr. et Lat., 
with, Onginis Philocalia, Paris. 1618 and 1624, 4to., subsequently reprinted. 
To Psellus succeeded Eusrrativs, metropolitan of Nicæa, in the beginning 
of the twelfth century, (Fasric. Bibl. Gr. lib. ITI, c. 6, p. 151, sqq. note a.), 
and other writers of the thirteenth century, who abridged the Logic of Aristotle ; 
such as, Nicrpuor. Bremmypes (flourished about 1254), and Gror. Ane- 
ponymus (Nicephoræ Blemmyde Epitome Logice Doctrine Aristotelis, Gr. 
et Lat. Aug. Vindel. 1606, 8vo.; Grorc11 ANEponymst Compendium Philos. 
siv. Organi Aristot. Gr. et Lat. Aug. Vind. 1600); Gror. Pacnymerus, 
who survived till 1310, author of a Paraphrase of the Philosophy of Aristotle 
in general, of which extracts have been published, (Gr. et Lat. Oxon. 1666, 
8vo., Epitome Philos. Bas. 1560, Lat. fol.) ; and Turop. Merocuires, who 
survived till 1332, and commented on the works of Aristotle relating to Physics 
(Fagric. Bibl. Gr. vol. IX). 

P See Buutz, Manual of the History of Philosophy, part. V, p. 247. 
Herren, History of the Study of Classical Literature, vol. I, p. 183. This 
question has been thoroughly discussed, and decided in favour of a Saracenic 
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ganum, which was known as early as the time of Charle- 
magne; having been sent as a present to him from Con- 
stantinople. 


Arabians. 


254, The Arabians, originally devoted to Sabeism, had 
received a fresh impulse from the doctrines of Mahomet, 
which suited well their ardent temperaments and inquisi- 
tive minds. He died 632; but the flame was kept alive 
by the fiery zeal of his successors, who insisted more and 
more on his pretended mission from on High. Ina short 
time they had subjected to their belief a large portion of 
Asia, Africa, and Europe. Their relations with the con- 
quered nations, especially the Syrians, Jews, and Greeks; 
the progress among them of luxury, and all its conse- 
quences; the demand for foreign physicians and astro- 
logers, and the influence acquired by the latter, engen- 
dered among them an ardent emulation for the sciences, 
which was encouraged in every way by the caliphs of 
the house of the Abassides, Al Mansour, Al Mohdir, 
Haroun al Raschid the contemporary of Charlemagne, 
Al Mamoum', and Motassem"; who caused the Greek 
authors to be translated into Arabic, founded schools, 
and collected valuable libraries *. 


origin, in the following prize composition of the Academy of Inscriptions and 
Belles Lettres, at Paris: Critical Inquiry respecting the Age and Origin of 
the Latin Translations of Aristotle, and the Greek or Arabic Commentaries 
employed by the Schoolmen, etc., by M. Jourpain, Paris, 1819, 8vo. On 
this work see Gôütting. Gel. Anz. 1819, No. 142. 

4 Reigned from 753 to 775. 

r Died 784, 

8 Reigned from 786 to 808. 

t From 813 to 833. 

u Died 841. 

x ABuzrepæ Annales Moslemici Arab. et Lat. Opera Rersk1, etc. ed. J. 
G. C. Aprer, Havn. 1789, sqq. tom. IV, 4to. 

G. Exmacint, Historia Saracenica, ed. T. Erpen, Lugd. Bat. 1625, fol. 

+ K. E. Osrsxer, Mahomet: Influence of his Religion during the Mid- 
dle Ages: prize composition of the Institution, 1809 ; translated and enlarged 
by E. D.M., Francf. 1810, 8vo. 

Oxar Cexsu Hist. Linguæ et Eruditionis Arabum, Upsal, 1694, 8vo. 

Ricuarpson, Dissertation on the Languages, Manners, and the Literature 
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§ 255. 


Curn. Cur. Fasrici (resp. J. Anpr. NAGEL), De Studio Phi- 
losophiæ Græcæ inter Arabes, ltd. 1745, 8vo.; id.: in the Frag. 
Hist. Philos. of WiNDHEIM, p. 57. 


Car. Soranpri Diss. de Logica Arabum, Ups. 1721, 8vo. 


Evsegir Renaupoti De Barbaricis Aristotelis Librorum Ver- 
sionibus Disquisitio, in Fasric. Biblioth. Gr. tom. XII. 


| TrzpEMANN, Spirit of Speculative Philosophy, tom. IV, and 
Brucker, Hist. Philosophie, tom. III. 


+ Jos. von Hammer, A Brief History of Arabian Metaphysics, 
and an Article of the Leipz. Lit. Gaz. 1826, No. 161—163. 


Aristotle and his commentators down to J. Philoponus, 
were almost the only philosophers who found favour with 
the Arabians. The body of his philosophy they received 
indeed only through the doubtful medium of Neopla- 
tonism, and by means of inadequate translations’. To 
the study of these they added Mathematics, Natural His- 
tory, and Medicine. But many obstacles were in their 
way. In the first place the Koran, which opposed limits 
to the free exercise of their understandings: the opposi- 
tion also of a formidable party who pretended to main- 
tain the orthodox belief: the difficulty of understanding 
Aristotle himself: and the absolute supremacy they pre- 
sently accorded to him: lastly, their national tendency to 
exaggeration and superstition. All therefore they ef- 
fected was to interpret, and very frequently to misinter- 
pret, the system of that philosopher, without ever ad- 


of the Eastern Nations; prefixed to his Persian, Arabic, and English Dic- 
tionary, Oaford, 1777, fol. 

J. Gorrz. Buuze, Commentatio de Studii Græcarum Literarum inter 
Arabes initiis et rationibus. Comment. Soc. Gotting. vol. XI, p. 216. 

Jo. Lzo. Arricanus, De Viris quibusdam illustribus apud Arabes Libellus ; 
in Fagric. Bibl. Gr., tom, XIII. 

Cur. Friepr. Scunurrer, Bibl. Arabicæ Specimen, part. I—V, Tub. 
1799—1803, 4to.; et Bibliotheca Arabica, Hal. 1811, 8vo. 

Henricr Mippetporr1 Commentatio de Institutis Literartis in Hispania, 
que Arabes auctores habuerunt, Gott. 1811, 4to. 

y See the works of Jourparn and Bunte mentioned above. 
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vancing beyond him; attempting to apply his principles 
to their own blind faith. ‘The consequence was, an 
abundant harvest of futile refinements. ‘Fo such a phi- 
losophy was superadded, accidentally, a sort of mysti- 
cism; especially among the Pantheistic sect of the Sofis or 
Ssufis (Sofismus, Sufismus), founded before or during the 
second century of the Hegira, by Abou Said Abul Cheir ; 
a sect which continues to survive in sufficiently large 
numbers in Persia and India. 

After all, the records of Arabic philosophy have been 
too little investigated to enable us to speak of them with 
sufficient certainty. 


256. The principal Arabian philosophers (for the most 
part exclusively devoted to the system of Aristotle), were: 

1. Alkendi, or Alkindi*, of Basrah, a physician and phi- 
losopher, the master of copious and various learning, and 
well versed in the Sciences. He flourished, A. D. 800, 
under the reign of Al Mamoum. 2. Alfarabi” of Balah, 
in the province of Farab, who died A. D. 954; a man of 
superior parts ; and styled the second teacher of intellectual 
knowledge. His Logic, as well as his treatise on the 
origin and subdivision of the Sciences, was greatly in 
vogue with the schoolmen. 3. Avicenna’, born about 
980, at Bochara: died 1036. He devoted himself es- 
pecially to Logic and Metaphysics (which he thought the 
first of the Sciences, inasmuch as it has for its subject 
Being in the Abstract) ; as well as to Medicine and Al- 
chemy. He manifested an original vein of thought in his 


z Ssufismus sive Theosophia Persarum Pantheistica, quam e MSS. Biblioth. 
Regie Berol., Persicis, Arabicis, Turcicis eruit atque illustravit Frizpr. Ava. 
Deorripus Taozucx, Berlin, 1821, 8vo. The opinion of this author is, that 
Sofism had its origin neither in India nor Persia, but in the religion of Maho- 
met itself. His hypothesis is controverted by the author (Qu. M. Hammer?) 
of a critique in the Lit. Gaz. of Leipsic (1822, Nos, 252—258), on an im- 
portant work relative to Oriental Mysticism, entitled, Reschati Ainol Hajat, 
etc. | 
4 Otherwise‘called Abu Yusuf (Jacob) Ebn Eschak (Isaac) Al Kendi. 
b Abu Nasr Mohammed Ebn Tarchan Al Farabi. 
¢ Abu Ali Al Hosain Ebn Sina Al Schauch Al Raus. 
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commentary on the Metaphysics of Aristotle“. He there 
asserts that it is no more possible to assign a definition of 
Absolute Being, than it is to give one of the Neces- 
sary, the Possible, and the Real. From the abstract 
notion of Necessity, he concludes that what is necessary 
is without an efficient cause; and that there is only one 
Being existing of Necessity. 4. Algazel of Tus*, an acute 
Sceptic, who proved himself able to defend the cause of 
a Supernatural revelation with ability in opposition to the 
doctrine of Emanation, as well as that of the harmony of 
causes, and the materiality of the Soul; with many others 
of the opinions of the Aristotelians and Neoplatonists. 
He maintained the infallibility of the Koran, and asserted 
the miracles of Mahomet to be incontestible proofs of his 
mission. 5. Thophail, or Abubekr', of Cordova; died at 
Seville 1190. He was distinguished for his philosophical 
romance Hai Ebn Yokdan, or the Man of Nature’; in 
which he sets forth with ability the enthusiastic doctrine 
of the Neoplatonists respecting intuition. 


Averroes. 


Commentary of Averroes on the Arabic trans. of Aristotle: in 
various editions of the Works of Aristotle, Ven. 1562; vol. II. 
Besides his work: Destructio destructionis Philosophiæ Atea- 
ZELIS, in the Latin translations, Venet. 1497, and Venet. 1527, 
fol. See Fagricir Bibl. Gr. XIII, p. 282, sqq. 


257. 6. Averroes”, the disciple of Tophail, was born 
at Cordova, and died at Morocco, 1206 or 1217. He was 
the most celebrated of the learned men of his nation, and 
the close and almost servile follower of Aristotle. He 
was styled, by way of eminence, the Commentator ; and, 


4 Metaphysica per Bernarp. VENETUNI, Venet. 1493. Opera, Ven. 1523, 
5 vols. fol.; Bas. 1556, 3 vols. . 

© Abu Hamed Mohammed Ebu Mohammed Ebn Achmed Al Gazali, born 
1072, died 1111. 

f Abn Dsafar Ebn Thophail. 

8 Philosophus Autodidactus, trad. Lat. per Ep. Pocoxe, Oxon. 1761, 4to. 

h Abul Walid Mohammed Ebn Achmed Ebn Mohamed Ebn Rashid. 
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in spite of the great number of his secular employments, 
was a most copious writer. His treatment of Aristotle 
ought to be appreciated by a reference to the state of 
opinions in his day. ‘Though he professed to do no more 
than interpret him, he imputed to him many opinions 
which in reality were not his: blending with his system 
the Alexandrian doctrine of Emanation, in order to assign 
a living First-principle to account for all contingent things. 
His theory of an active Intelligence is a necessary conse- 
quence of this manner of interpreting the doctrine of 
Aristotle. The great Primal Essence produces all the 
various modifications of things, not by the way of Creation, 
(because—ex nihilo nihil fit) but by uniting matter and 
form, or by developing the form involved and contained 
, in the matter’. Thought, as well as sensible Perception, 
supposes three things: a material, and, as it were, a formal 
understanding; the one being impressed, the other re- 
ceiving the impression; as well as a power to communicate 
the impression. ‘There exists an Universal—Active In- 
telligence, in which all mankind partake equally, and 
which is derived to us from without: its principle being, 
perhaps, the same which influences the moon*. Averroes 
was a man of a clear-sighted enlightened mind, who be- 
lieved in the authority of the Koran, but regarded it as a 
sort of exoteric doctrine, the foundation of which he 
sought to place on scientific grounds. 


Sects of Arabian Philosophers. 


258. Speaking generally, the Arabian philosophers were 
divided into two parties; viz. the philosophers simply 
so called (idealists), who, according to the belief of the 
Platonists of Alexandria, held that the world was eternal, 
and endeavoured to unite this belief to their own pre- 
scribed religion; to which school belonged also the As- 


i Averrogs, lib. X!I, Metaphys. 

k Averrors, De Anime Beatitudine. Epitome Metaph. Tract. IV. Coœl. 
Rhodog. Ant. Lect. lib. ITI, c. 2. 

| See M. Hammen’s work, cited above, for a list of several Arabian phi- 
losophers of more recent date, and less reputation. 
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cetics or Sofis (§ 255): and, secondly, the Medabberins 
(Dialectic philosophers, or reasoners), who took their 
ground on the positive doctrines of the Koran; en- 
deavoured to explain, on philosophical principles, the 
origin of the world; and combated the Idealists™. We 
are not as yet perfectly acquainted with these two sects. 
A third likewise is mentioned, that of Assariah, or fala- 
lists, who referred every thing to the will of God. 


Jews. 


259. The doctrines of the Arabians were communi- 
cated to the Christian world principally through the 
medium of the Jews, who imported them from Egypt, 
where the sciences had been prosecuted with great ar- 
dour. The Jews themselves took a prominent part in 
philosophical researches, and were distinguished for more 
than one philosopher. Of this number was Moses Mai- 
monides”: born at Cordova, A. D. 1139, and brought up 
under ‘Theophail and Averroes, and inclined to the study 
of Aristotle; but for these reasons persecuted by the 
fanatical part of his own countrymen, up to the period of 
his death; which happened in 1205. In his work en- 
titled More Nevochim (Doctor Perplexorum®), he manifests 
an acute and enlightened understanding in the exposition 
of certain doctrines, and in the philosophical principles 
which he assumes. As a proof, he resists his inclination 
for the Arabic-Aristotelian system so far as to call in 
question many of its hypothesis, e. g. that of the Intelli- 
gences of the spheres, and of the Active Universal Intel- 
ligence. 

It may be observed, that during the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries, the Jews acted as interpreters between 
the Saracens and the Western nations, by their frequent 
translations into Hebrew of the works of the Arabians ; 


m AverrRoEs in Metaph. lib. XII, c. 18. Moses Marmoniprs More Ne- 
vochim, lib. I, c. 71, p. 133—135. 

n Rabbi Moses Ben Maimon. 

° Translated into Latin by J. Buxrorr, Basil. 1629, 4to. 
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which were re-translated from the Hebrew, (a language 
then better known than the Arabic), into Latin; very im- 
perfectly indeed, but pretty generally. | 


260. The consequence of this dissemination of the 
Aristotelian philosophy from an Arabian source, was the 


increased reputation of that philosopher, who was in a 


manner installed the sovereign and infallible arbiter of truth 
and falsehood in all matters of science. The circle of the 
sciences and the field of inquiry was enlarged, new ideas 
and new combinations were developed to the advantage 
of Dialectics, the exercise of which they called forth. 
Philosophy came to be less and less confounded with the 
sciences, and was allowed to retain a place distinct from 
them. One of the principal co-operating causes was the 
formation of the University of Paris, and of similar insti- 
tutions in other cities. Out of this arose a sort of pole- 
mical contest between Theology and Philosophy, in which 
the former obtained the ascendancy; the latter being de- 
pressed to an inferior position, and a distinction esta- 
blished between Theological and Philosophical truths. 
To this succeeded an attempt to reconcile and associate 
the two, which was for some time successful. 


Alexander of Hales and his Contemporaries. 


261. The first author who turned to account the works 
of the Arabians was Alexander of Hales ( Alesius), so 
called from a convent in Gloucestershire, and surnamed 
Doctor Irrefragabilis. ‘Tiedemann makes him the first 
Schoolman. He taught Theology at Paris, and in his 
Summa Theologiæ® enlarged upon the Manual of Lom- 
bardus, (§ 251), by a rigorous syllogistical statement 
of the different opinions contained in his book. Wél- 
liam of Auvergne?’ devoted himself to the statement 


0 Ven. 1475, fol. Norimb. 1481. Ven. 1576, 4 vols. fol. 
P Guillielmus Arvernus, and Parisiensis, because bishop of Paris, died 
1249. Opera, Ven. 1591, fol. Aurel. 1674, 2 vols. fol. 
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and discussion of philosophical questions respecting Mo- 

rals and Metaphysics, with less general views. Vincent of 
Beauvais, in his books of reference (Specula), gave a pic- 

ture of the state of the Sciences at this period, particularly 

of moral philosophy, and has enlightened us with respect 

to the discordant opinions of the Nominalists and Realists. 

Michael Scoit (was living at Toledo A. D. 1217) trans- 

lated the works of Aristotle, De Caelo et de Mundo, and 

De Anima, as well as the Historia Naturalis; according 

to the Arabian arrangement: a labour in which he was 

assisted by a Jew named Andrew. He commented on 

Aristotle, and availed himself of his Logic. Robert 

Grosseteste, or Greathead, (Robertus Capito), who taught - 
at Paris and Oxford, and died bishop of Lincoln A. D. 

1253, besides other treatises composed some Commenta: 

ries on Aristotle. 


Albert the Great. 


Rudolphus Noviomagensis de Vita Alberti M. libb. III, Colon. 
1499, et: Alberti M. Opera ed. PET. Jammy, Lyon. 1651, 21 
vols. fol. 

262. Albert of Bollstüdt, or the Great, was the first 
who gave a decided direction to the general tendency in 
favour of the Aristotelian system. He was born at Lau- 
ingen in Swabia, A. D. 1193 or 1205, and studied at 
Pavia, where he entered the order of the Dominicans, 
and by his great application to study, especially to that 
of Natural History, (a department then very generally 
neglected), he acquired so great a mass of information 
that he came to be looked upon as a prodigy, and a sort 
of enchanter. He lived principally at Cologne and Paris: 
in 1260 was made bishop of Ratisbon, but subse- 
quently resigned that dignity, in order to devote himself 


4 Bellovacensis, died about 1264. Speculum Universale, Argent. 1473, fol. 
Speculum quadruplex Opera et stud. Theologor. Bened. Duaci, 1624, 4 vols. 
fol. See Vincent de Beauvais, etc., by Fr. Curu.Scurosser, Francf. a. M. 
1819, 2 vols. 8vo. ‘ 
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to study. He died in his convent at Cologne 1280. He 
was rather a learned man and a compiler of the works of 
others, than an original and profound thinker. He wrote 
commentaries on most of the works of Aristotle, in which | 
he makes especial use of the Arabian commentators, and 
blends the notions of the Neoplatonists with those of his 
author. Logic, Metaphysics, Theclogy, and Ethics, were | 
rather externally cultivated by his labours than effectually 
improved. With him began those minute and tedious 
inquiries and disputes respecting Matter and Form, Es- 
sence and Being (Essentia or Quidditas and Existentia, 
whence subsequently arose the farther distinction of Æsse 
Essentie, and Existentiæ). Rational Physiology and 
Theology are indebted to him for many excellent hints. 
The latter science he treated in his Summa Theologia, as 
well according to the plan of Lombardus as his own. 
He described the soul as a totum potestativum, and as- 
serted that General Ideas belonged partly to the mind, 
partly to external objects. In his Theology he laboured 
to define our rational knowledge of the Nature of God, 
(excluding from such inquiries the mystery of the Trinity), 
and enlarged upon the metaphysical idea of Him, as a 
necessary Being, (in whom Essence and Being are identi- 
cal), endeavouring to develop in this manner His attri- 
butes. These inquiries are often mixed up with idle 
questions and dialectic absurdities, and involve abundant 
inconsistencies; as for instance, when he would account 
for the creation by the doctrine of Emanation, (causatio 
univoca), and nevertheless denies the Emanation of 
souls :—he insists upon the universal intervention of the 
Deity in the course of Nature, and yet asserts the exist- 
ence of natural causes, defining and limiting His opera- 
tions. He considered Conscience to be the highest law of 
Reason. All virtue which is acceptable to God is infused 
by Him into the hearts of men. His scholars were dis- 
tinguished by the name of Albertists. 
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Bonaventura. 


+ Abridged History of the Life, Virtues, and Religious System 
of St. Bonaventura, ete. Lyon, 1749, 8vo. and: Bonaventuræ 
Opera, Argent, 1482, fol. Idem: Jussu Pii V, Rome. 1588-96, 
7 vols. fol. (best edition). 


265. The contemporary of Albert, John of Fidanza or 
Bonaventura’, surnamed Doctor Seraphicus ; was pos- 
sessed of less extensive learning than the other, but of 
more talent; and a pious frame of mind, tinctured with 
mysticism. It was his endeavour to reconcile the views 
of Aristotle and the Alexandrians. In his commentary 
on Lombardust he contracts the sphere of speculation, 
and studies to employ the principles of Aristotle and the 
Arabians, not so much for the satisfaction of a minute 
and idle curiosity, as for the resolution of important ques- 
tions, and to reconcile opposite opinions; especially in 
the important inquiries respecting Individuality and Free- 
will. Occasionally he rests his arguments rather on the 
testimony of human experience than that of theory: for 
instance, respecting the doctrine of the Immortality of the 
Soul. The Supreme Good he affirms to be Union with 
the Deity; by which alone mankind can attain a percep- 
tion of Truth, and the enjoyment of happiness. This 
leads him to ascribe" all knowledge to [lumination from 
on high; which he distinguishes into four species: Exte- 
rior—Inferior—Interior—and Superior. He defines also* 
six degrees whereby man may approximate the Deity ; 
and refers to these six as many distinct faculties of the 
Soul: an ingenious idea and copiously detailed, but in a 
great degree arbitrary and forced. 

Finding speculation insufficient for the ideal attainment 
of the Supreme Good, he abandoned himself with all his 
heart to mysticism. 


8 Born at Bagnarea 1221, died 1274. 

t Comment. in Magistrum Sententiarum. 

u Reductio Artium ad Theologiam. 

x Ttinerarium Mentis in Deum. See his works above. 
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Thomas Aquinas. 


Thome Aq. Opera Omnia, stud. et cura Vinc. JusTINIANI et 
Tuomas Manriauvez, Rom. 1570-71, 18 vols. fol., (best edition). 
Idem: cura Fratrum ord. prædicat. Par. 1636-41, 23 vols. fol. 
(containing the dubious works, but less correct). Opera Theolo- 
gica cura Bern. DE Ruszis, Ven. 1745, sqq. 20 vols. 4to. 


Bern. DE Rugeis (de’ Rossi), Dissertatt. Criticæ et Apolo- 
geticæ de Gestis et Scriptis ac Doctrinà S. Thome Aquinatis, 
Venet. 1730, fol. Idem (prefixed to the above edition). 


+ A. Touron, Life of St. Thomas Aquinas, with an account of 
his Doctrines and Works, Par. 1731, 4to. 


Lup. Carsonis A Costactario Compendium Absolutissimum 
totius Summæ Theologicæ S. Thomæ Aquinatis, Venet. 1587, 
8vo. 


Thome Aquinatis Summa Philosophiæ per 8. Cas. ALEMAN- 
nium. Par. 1640, fol. 


Summa S. Thome Hodiernis Academiarum Moribus accom- 
modata, sive cursus Theologiz Opera Caron Renati BELLUART, 
Ultraj. 1769, 8vo. 


Pracipi Rentz, Philosophia ad Mentem D. Thome Aquinatis 
explicata, Colon. 1723, 3 vols. 8vo. 


Prt. Zorn, De Varia Fortuna Philosophie Thomæ Aquinatis. 
Opusc. Sacr. tom. I. 


264. Nearly at the same time with Bonaventura, St. 
Thomas Aquinas (or ab Aquino), obtained a celebrity 
which eclipsed that of almost every writer of his age. 
He was born A. D. 1224, in the castle of Rocea Sicca in 
the kingdom of Naples, of a great feudal family; and in 
opposition to the wishes of his parents, was determined by 
his ardent love for study to enter the order of the Domini- 
cans, (1243). The same attachment to letters carried 
him to Paris, and to Cologne, to profit by the lessons of 
Albertus, and caused him to decline all offers of advance- 
ment in his order, beyond that of Definitor; while it pro- 
cured him the reputation of the greatest Christian philo- 
sopher of his century, and the appellations of Doctor 
Universalis and Angelicus. He died 1274, and, as well 
as Bonaventura, was canonised. Thomas Aquinas was 
endowed with a genius truly philosophical; had amassed 
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great knowledge; and cherished an ardent zeal for the ad- 
vancement of rational knowledge. He rendered real ser- 
vice to the Aristotelian philosophy by the pains he took to 
effect a translation of the works in which it was contained, 
and by his commentaries on them. He was a Realist’, and 
consideréd the abstract idea of things to be their original 
essence. This system he endeavoured to place on a 
firmer basis by extending the theory of Thought pro- 
pounded by Aristotle, to which he superadded somewhat 
of the system of Plato and of the Alexandrians. With 
this is connected his explanation of the ideas of Matter 
and Form, as Elements of compound objects. The in- 
tellectual Soul, the nature of which he discusses after 
Aristotle’s system, is the Substantial Form of man, 
immaterial and indestructible. But his meditations were 
principally devoted to the study of Theology, which he 
endeavoured to reduce to a systematical form by enlarg- 
ing upon its principles in the manner of the Aristotelian 
and Alexandrian Schools. Such was the design of his 
Commentary on Lombardus, of his work Against the 
Heathens’, and of his Summa Theologiæ. The latter is 
the first attempt at a complete system of 'Theology com- 
prehending one of Ethics, and is enriched with many 
solid and wise observations, without the observance of 
any rigorous order in its details. Its principles are 
not laid down with sufficient precision, and the different 
sources of information are not clearly distinguished. 
He taught that Evil, or the negation of Good is neces- 
sary to the completion of the Universal system, and 
that God is only the accidental cause of it. We may ob- 
serve in this system (as well as in St. Augustine, from 
whom he derived them), many of the principal features of 
that of Leibnitz respecting the Divine Government. He 
treats the subject of Morals, which he divides into Gene- 
ral and Special, in part according to the views of The- 


Y The terms Realist and Idealist may, in this treatise be considered synony- 
mous: both are opposed to Nominalist, and signify a believer in the reality of 
Generic and Specific Ideas. 

z Summa Catholice Fidei adversus Gentiles, Burdig. 1664, 8vo. 
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ology, and partly after those of Aristotle: and although 
his ideas are not very clearly defined or largely developed, 
that science is much indebted to his labours. He con- 
tinued to be for a long time the highest authority in mat- 
ters of Religion and Philosophy, and had a large number 
of disciples, (especially among the Dominicans and Je- 
suits), who called themselves by his name. Among these 
we remark Ægidius Colonna, a Roman, Herveus (§ 267), 
Thomas de Vio Cajetanus, Gabr. Velasquez, Petrus Hier- 
tadus de Mendoza, P. Fonseca, Domenic of Flanders 
(died 1500), and Fr. Suarez (died 1617). 


Contemporaries of Thomas Aquinas. 


265. Other contemporaries of Thomas deserve to be 
briefly mentioned ; for instance, Petrus Hispanus, of Lis- 
bon, afterwards pope, under the style of John XXI, 
and who died 1277. He distinguished himself by his 
Summule Logicales, an abridgment of the Scholastic 
Logic: and it is to him we probably owe the ingenious 
arrangement of the different forms of argument, so often 
republished*. To him must be added H. Goethals of 
Muda, near Ghent, better known under the name of 
Henricus Gandavensis, surnamed Doctor Solemnis, who 
became a professor at Paris, and died archdeacon of 
Tournay, 1293. He was endowed with great sagacity 
of understanding, attached to the system of the Realists, 
and blended the Ideas of Plato with the formularies of 
Aristotle: attributing to the first a real existence, inde- 
pendent of the Divine Intelligence. He suggested some 
new opinions in Psychology, and detected many specula- 
tive errors, without however suggesting corrections of 
them, owing to the faultiness of the method of the Phi- 
losophy of his time. He frequently opposed Thomas 


à + Jou. Tos. Künzer, Complete Account of Pope John XXI, celebrated 
as a Physician and Philosopher under the name of Petrus Hispanus, Gütting. 
1760, 4to. 

b Henr. Ganpavensis Quodlibeta in IV libb. Sententiar, Par. 1518, fel. 
Summa Theologiz, ibid. 1520, fol. 
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Aquinas himself. ‘To these we may add Richard de 
Middleton, ( Richardus de Media Villa), surnamed Doc- 
tor Solidus, Fundatissimus, and Copiosus, who died a pro- 
fessor at Oxford, A. D. 1500, and was a skilful interpre- 
ter of Lombardus. 


Duns Scotus. 


_ Joh. Dunsii Scoti Opera Omnia collecta, recognita, Notis et 
Scholiis et Commentariis illustrata (ed. Lupov. Wappine), 
Lugd. 1639, 12 vols. fol. 


Hucoxis Cavetui Vita Joh. Duns Scoti; prefixed to Quæs- 
tiones in Sententias, Antwerp. 1620.—Apologia pro Joh. D. Scoto 
adversus Opprobria, Calumnias et Injurias quibus P. Abr. Bzovius 
eum onerat, Par. 1634, 12mo. 


Lup. Wanpine, Vita Joh. Duns Scoti, Mont. 1644, 8vo. (Id. 
in his edition above). 


Matuar VEGLENSIS Vita Joh. Dunsii Scoti, Patav. 1671, 
8vo. Id.: in the Thesaurus Biog. Bibliographicus of Waxpau, 
part I, p. 75, sqq. 

J. G. Boyvry, Philosophia Scoti, Par. 1690, 8vo. The same: 
Philosophia quadripartiti Scoti, Par. 1668, 4 vols. fol. 


Jon. Santacrucnu Dialectica ad Mentem Eximii Magistri 
Johannis Scoti, Lond. 1672, 8vo. 


Fr. Exseutn. ABERGoNI Resolutio Doctrine Scoticæ, in qua 
quid Doctor Subtilis circa singulas, quas exagitat, quæstiones sen- 
tiat, etsi oppositum alii opinentur, brevibus ostenditur, in sub- 
tilium studiosorum gratiam, Lugd. 1643, 8vo. 


Joh. Duns Scotus (Doctor Subtilis) per Universam Philoso- 
phiam, Logicam, Physicam, Metaphysicam, Ethicam contra ad- 
versantes defensus, Quæstionum novitate amplificatus, ac in tres 
tomos divisus. Autor Bonaventura Baro, Colon. Agr. 1664, 
fol. 

Joh. Arava, Controversiæ Theologicæ inter S. Thomam et 
Scotum super quatuor libros Sententiarum, in quibus pugnantes 
Sententiæ referuntur, potiores difficultates elucidantur, et Respon- 
siones et Argumenta Scoti rejiciuntur, Colon. 1620, 4to. 


Jou. Latemanpet, Decisiones Philosophicæ, Monach. 1644- 
1645, fol. 

Crisper, Philosophia Scholæ Scotisticæ, dug. Vindel. 1735 ; 
et Theologia Scholz Scotisticæ, 4 vols., ibid. 1748, fol. 


266. John Duns Scotus, born at Dunston in Northum- 
berland (about 1275 ?), became a Franciscan, and was sur- 
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named Doctor Subtilis which he deserved by the pregnancy 
of his parts. He studied at Oxford and Paris, and died 
prematurely, A.D. 1508. His celebrated attack on the 
system of Thomas Aquinas drew this skilful reasoner 
very frequently into vain and idle distinctions, but in all 
his dialectic disputes he maintained a steady zeal for the 
promotion of real knowledge. He endeavoured to ascer- 
tain some certain principle of knowledge, whether intellec- 
tual or sensible, and applied himself to demonstrate the 
truth and necessity of Revelation. As a Realist he dif- 
fered from Thomas, by asserting that the Universal is 
contained in the Particular not merely én posse but in 
actu : that it is not created by the Understanding but 
communicated to it: that the nature of things is deter- 
mined to particular or universal by a higher principle : 
with other opinions too obscure to be satisfactorily de- 
tailed in a compendium like the present. In Psychology 
he opposed the belief that the faculties of the soul were 
distinct, and maintained the freedom of the will. In 
Theology he endeavoured to fortify the Cosmological 
proof of the existence of the Deity, and to demonstrate 
the Divine Attributes. He asserted the Supreme power 
of the Divine Will in all things, even in the establish- 
ment of the laws of Morality; which he deduced from 
that alone. Occasionally he expressed doubts respect- 
ing the admissibility of a Theology founded on principles 
of Reason. 

Duns Scotus was the founder of a school, The Scot- 
ists, who distinguished themselves for subtilty of dispu- 
tation, and for incessant disputes with the Thomists. 
These disputes were so frequently mixed up with human 
passions, that Science derived from them little benefit ; 
and it very frequently happened that the points in ques- 
tion instead of being elucidated were obscured through 
their controversies. 


Disciples of Thomas; or, Thomists. 


267. Among the Thomists of the thirteenth century 


LA 
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we may remark: 1. Ægèdiu Colonna a Romans, a con- 
sistent Realist; according to whom, Truth resides in the 
understanding as well as the object. His principal merit 
was that he unravelled with perspicuity certain metaphy- 
sical problems, and endeavoured to reconcile discordant 
opinions respecting the questions of Being, Form, Matter, 
and Individuality. 2. Herveus‘, whose learned but ab- 
struse logic was even yet more unintelligible than that of 
his predecessors. 


Scotists. 


268. The most celebrated contemporary disciples of 
Scot were, Fr. Mayronis a Franciscan*, who first set the 
example of disputes in the Sorbonne (Actus Sorbonici), 
and wrote esteemed commentaries on Aristotle, St. Au- 
gustine, St. Anselm, Lombardus, etc.:—Mier. de F'erra- 
riis, Antonius Andree*, Walter Burleigh ($ 272). To 
these may be added the Franciscan Pet. Tartaretus (in 
the fifteenth century), J. B. Monlorius (flourished about 
1569), and Major. 


269. At this period also appeared two men highly re- 
markable for the reformation which they attempted, but 
were not able to effect, in the philosophy of the age. 
The first of these, Roger Bacon a Franciscan, was born 
at Ilchester, 1214; and acquired great celebrity by his 
knowledge of Mathematics, Chemistry, Physics, and the 
Languages; as well as by the fertility of his original ideas 
and inventions. He was surnamed in consequence Doc- 
tor Mirabilis ; but unhappily, also, was accused of witch- 
craft, and imprisoned by command of the general of his 


¢ Ægidius Columna Romanus, surnamed Doctor Fundatissimus s. Theo- 
logorum Princeps, born 1247, died 1316, 

4 Herve Noel, or Herveus Natalis, born in Bretagne ; at first a monk then 
general of the order of the preachers; professor of Theology, and rector of 
the university of Paris. Died at Narbonne, 1323. 

e Franciscus de Mayronis, Doctor Illuminatus et Acutus, Magister Ab- 
stractionum. Died at Placentia, 1325. 

f Doctor Dulcifluus, born in Arragon. Died about 1320. 
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order. He had the perspicacity to detect the false prin- 
ciples of the philosophical system of his time, and instead 
of the frivolous distinctions then established, was desirous 
of opening new paths to inquiry through the study of 
Nature and the Languages. Unfortunately the monkish 
spirit of the time repressed his investigations, and the 
influence they would have insured to him. He taught at 
Oxford A. D. 1240, and died 1292 or 12948. Raymond 
Lulli (Luilus, or Lullius, born at Palma in the isle of Ma- 
jorca 1234), was distmguished in his mature days for a 
devout piety, as he had been notorious in his youth for 
his love of pleasure. He devoted himself to the conver- 
sion of the Mahometans and Pagans; pretending to have 
received to this intent illumination from above, and the 
gift of the Great Art (drs Magna"). His endeavours 
not being as successful as he had hoped, he devoted this 
Great Art to the reformation of Philosophy and the 
Sciences. His art was nothing more than a Mechanical 
Logic, calculated to solve all questions without any study 
or reflection on the part of him who should use it. He 
added thereto some hints borrowed from the philosophy 
of the Arabians and the Cabbala, which he appears to 
have been the first Christian author to cultivate. In his 
numerous works and those of his School we frequently 
discover more clear and elevated views of Morality, 
though he was not able to escape canonical censure on 
this head. He died 1315. His followers (Lullists), dis- 
seminated a superstitious enthusiasm, together with the 
belief he entertained in the possibility of making gold ; 
but occasionally struck out new and valuable ideas. Long 


8 See his Opus Majus ad Clementem IV, Sam. Jez, Lond. 1733, fol.; and 
the Biographia Britannica, IV, 616, sqq. 

h JaAcogr Cusrerer, De Raimundo Lullio Dissertatio in Actis SS. Ant- 
werp., tom. V, p. 697.—t Perroquer, Life of Raymond Lulle, Vendome, 1667, 
8vo. 
Raymundi Lulli Opera Omnia, ed. Sarzincer, Mogunt. 1721—42, 10 vols. 
fol. Et: Opera ea que ad Inventam ab ipso Artem Universalem pertinent, 
Argent. 1598, 8vo. 

See also J. H. Arrsräprir Clavis Artis Lulliane et Vere Logice, Argent. 
1609, 8vo.; and Bruck. Hist. Phil. p. 1353, sqq. 

He obtained the appellation of Doctor Illuminatissimus. 
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after his death the drs Magna of Raymond Lulli found 


admirers among men of talent, (e. g. Giordano Bruno). 

At this period also appeared Petrus ab Apono (or Abano), 
near Padua, born 1250, died 1315 or 1316; a physician, 
attached to the Arabian doctrines, and author of a book 
entitled, Conciliator Differentiarum Philosophicarum et 
Precipue Medicorum':—and Arnold de Villanova, who 
died in 1812, a zealous fellow-labourer with the former, 
and inclined to the opinions of Raymond Lulli*. 


FOURTH PERIOD OF THE SCHOLASTIC DOC- 
TRINE. 


II. Disputes between the Nominalists and Realists re- 
newed by Occam, in which the former gain ground. (From 
the Fourteenth Century to the end of the Fifteenth.) 


270. About the close of this century a man of great merit 
contributed much to the downfal of Realism, and the ces- 
sation of these endless logical disputes, by resolving diffi- 
culties after a clearer and more precise manner, and esta- 
blishing the foundations of a more exact knowledge of 
properties of the Object and Subject. This was G. Du- 
rand de St. Pourçain'. He was at first a Thomist, but 
subsequently became a candid adversary of that School”, 


Occam. 


Jou. SALABERTI Philosophia Nominalium vindicata, or, Logica 
in Nominalium Via, Lut. Par. 1651, 8vo. (very scarce). Some 
extracts are to be found in Cramer, Continuation of Bossuet, 
NLE, p: 867. 

Ars Rationis ad Mentem Nominalium, Oxf. 1673, 12mo. 


Guiz. Occam, Quæstiones et Decisiones in IV libb. Sententiar. 
Lugd. 1495, fol. Centiloquium Theologicum, ibid. 1496, fol. 
Summa Totius Logicæ, Par. 1488; Oxf. 1675, 8vo. 


i Ven. 1471—1483, fol. His life is to be found in the Quartalschrift of 
Canzver and Metssner, second year, No. IV, fasc. 1. 

k Opera Omnia cum Nic. Taurezzrr Annotatt., Bas. 1585, fol. 

1 Durandus de Sancto Porciano, Doctor Resolutissimus, born in Auvergne ; 
bishop of Meaux. Died 1332. 

m Launorr Syllabus Rationum, quibus Durandi causa Defenditur, in Opp., 
tom. I, p. 1. See his Comment. in Magistr. Sentent. Par. 1508. 
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271. William of Occam (or Ockham), an Englishman, 


born in Surrey, and surnamed Doctor Singularis, Invi- 
cibilis et Venerabilis Inceptor, a disciple of Scot, and, 
like him, a Franciscan; began a new era in philoso- 
phy and history by his talents, and the courage with 
which he opposed himself most zealously to the despotism 

of the prevailing dogmata. He was a teacher at Paris at 
the beginning of the fourteenth century, and having de- 
fended the rights of the king of France and the emperor 
against the usurpations of the Pope, died, persecuted but 
not subdued, at Munich in 1347 or 1343. He proposed to 
effect no more by his Logic than a better demonstration 
of common opinions; refused to submit implicitly to au- 
thority; and closely following the principles of more ra- 
tional Dialectics, and in particular the dictum that— 
Entia non sunt multiplicanda preter necessitatem : he de- 
monstrated the absurdity of Realism; refuted it in a va- 
riety of particulars, and directed the attention of others 
to the doctrine of the Nominalists. He denied that Ideas 
had any other real existence than what they possess in 
the understanding, by which they are contemplated ; be- 
cause such an hypothesis is not necessary either for the 
purposes of science or philosophy, and because it leads 
to extravagant consequences: on the contrary, such Ideas 
are the figmenta of the mind itself by the process of Ab- 
straction, which it employs to designate classes of ex- 
ternal objects". He did but sketch the principles of a 
philosophy afterwards completed; but his labours suf- 
ficed to withdraw the attention of his followers from the 
all-engrossing question of the principle of Individuality, 
and directed them rather to the acquirement of fresh 
knowledge. In his theory of knowledge, Occam receded 
still farther from the opinions of the Realists, and by 
maintaining that ‘Thought was Subjective, afforded a 
greater handle to Scepticism and Empiricism than pos- 
sibly he himself might have intended. ‘Though too ab- 
solutely laid down, such a proposition, was, nevertheless, 


n Comment. in Lib. I, 2, Quest. 4 and 8. 
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in the circumstances of the times, serviceable to the 
cause of philosophy. William of Occam, by controvert- 
ing established Dogmata, by his Scepticism, and by the 
new ideas he started, impaired the authority of ex- 
isting principles, and gave occasion to more extended 
inquiries. On the same ground, he endeavoured, in The- 
ology, to circumscribe the subjects of investigation, and 
rejected the established Scholastic proofs of the Exist- 
tence, Unity, and Omnipotence of the Divinity; as also 
of His Wisdom; asserting that all these are to be de- 
rived from Religion alone. Nevertheless, he departed 
so far from his own principles as to offer a proof of the 
existence of God, derived from the preservation of all 
things in their original state; asserting that for such pre- 
servation some active efficient cause must be assigned, 
which can be no other than the First Creative Principle. 
With respect to the possibility of forming an adequate 
idea of God, he offers many excellent observations, but 
not altogether conclusive. In Psychology he threw out 
some ingenious notions respecting the Soul, the diversity 
of its faculties, and their relations to their objects. He 
refuted at length the hypothesis of Objective Images 
(Species); up to this time regarded as necessary to a 
theory of Perception and Thought. On many points 
Occam adhered to the opinions of his master, Scotus ; 
for instance, respecting Free-will, and the origin of Moral 
distinctions in the Will of God. 


Opponents of Nominalism. 


272. Occam in his turn was opposed by the partisans 
of Realism, though in a much more feeble manner, and 
among others by his fellow-student Walter Burleigh’, 
Burleus (Doctor Planus et Perspicuus), born 1275; at first: 
a professor in England, then at Paris, and lastly at Ox- 
ford, and who died about 1387. The debates between 


P He composed Commentaries on Aristotle and a Biography of the Philoso- 
phers: De Vita et Moribus Philosophorum et Poetarum, Colon. 1427, 4to. 
Nuremb. 1777, reprinted. See Hrumann, Acta Philos., No. 14, p. 282, sqq. 
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the two schools appear now to have been mainly confined 
to oral disputation. With regard to the writings of 
Thomas de Bradwardine, and Thomas de Strasburg’, 
we need only remark that the former resisted the ten- 
dency to Pelagianism contained in the theory of Scotus, 
and the second did but reproduce what had been already 
taught by Ægidius Colonna. Marsilius of Inghen* ap- 
pears to have been a moderate Realist, according to the 
principles of Occam and Scotus, as respected the theory 
of Volition. 


Nominalists. 


273. The most celebrated Nominalists who succeeded, 
were John Buridan and Peter D’ Ailly. John Buridan of 
Bethune, professor of philosophy and theology at Paris‘, 
was looked upon by his contemporaries as one of the 
most powerful adversaries of Realism, and distinguished 
himself also by his rules for finding the Middle Term in 
Logic; a species of contrivance denominated by some 
the Ass’s Bridge ; as well as by his inquiries concerning 
Free-will, wherein he approached the principles of De- 
terminatism", maintaining that we necessarily prefer the 
greater of two goods. As for the celebrated Illustration, 
which bears his name, of an Ass dying for hunger between 
two bundles of hay, it is not to be found in his writings. 


a Of Hertfield ; died archbishop of Canterbury 1339. Wrote De Causa Dei 
contra Pelagium et de Virtute Causarum lib. III, ed. Henr. Savire, Lond. 
1618, fol. Thomas de Bradwardine was also celebrated for his Mathematical 
works. 

r Thomas Argentinensis, died prior-general of the order of the Hermits of 
St. Augustine, A. D. 1357 : composed Comment. in Magistr. Sententiarum, 
Argent. 1490, fol. 

S Surnamed Ingenuus: He taught at Paris and Heidelberg, which latter 
university he helped to form. Died 1396. He composed Commentt. in IV 
libb. Sententiarum, Hagen, 1497, fol. 

Dan. Lup. Wuxpr, Commentatio Historica de Marsilio ab Inghen, primo 
Universitatis Heidelberg. Rectore et Professore, Heidelb. 1775, 8vo. The 
same, in the Thesaurus Biog. et Bibliographicus of Watpav. 

t In the year 1358 he was still living at Paris. 

u See his Quæstiones in X libb. Ethicorum Aristot. Paris, 1489, fol.; Oxf. 
1637, 4to. Quest. in Polit. Arist. ibid. 1500, fol.; Compendium Logice, 
Ven. 1499, fol. Summula de Dialectica, Paris, 1487, fol. See Bayrr’s Dict. 
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Peter D Ailly, a cardinal (died 1425)*, assisted to mark 
still more broadly the limits between Theology and Phi- 
losophy, and opposed the abuses of the Scholastic system. 
His opinions respecting the degree of certainty belonging 
to human knowledge, and his examination of the proofs 
advanced of the existence and unity of God deserve par- 
ticular attention’. ‘The other partisans and supporters 
of Nominalism were Robert Holcot, an Englishman (died 
1349), Gregory of Rimini’, Richard Suisset (or Swins- 
head), an Englishman and a Cistercian monk (taught at 
Oxford about 1350), Henry of Oyta, and Henry of Hesse*, 
Nicolas Oramus*, Matthew of Cracow‘, and Gabriel Biel, 
who died 1495, and was the author of a brief and lumi- 
nous exposition of the principles of Occam*. Almost all 
were celebrated as professors, and men of cultivated 
parts, but without any true philosophical talent, though 
Henry of Hesse distinguished himself by some discoveries 
in Mathematics and Astronomy. 


274. Up to this time the disputes between the two 
sects continued to be pursued with the like animosity, 
and with equal admixture on both sides of human pas- 
sions. ‘Though Nominalism had been proscribed at 
Paris‘, it nevertheless made good its ground, and even 


x Peter de Alliaco, styled Aquila Gallie, born 1350 at Compiègne : chan- 
cellor of the university of Paris, 1389, bishop of Puy and Cambrai, and finally 
a cardinal. 

y Petri de Alliaco Cardinalis Cameracensis Vita, by Dupix, in Ist vol. 
of Opp. Gerson, p. 37. 

Perri DE ALLTACO Questiones super IV libb. Sententiarum, Arg. 1490, fol. 

z Greg. Ariminensis, died at Vienna 1358. A distinguished divine, and 
general of the Augustine order. 

a Both Germans; the latter died 1397. 

b Or Oresmius, died bishop of Lisieux, 1382. 

© Or Chrochove, in Pomerania, died 1410. 

4 Born at Spires, provost of Aurach, and professor of theology and philoso- 
phy at Tubingen. 

Epitome et Collectarium super IV libb. Sententiar. Tub. 1495, 2 vols. fol. : 
Epitome Scripti Guil. Occam Circa duos Priores Sententiarum. 

Hieron. Wircanp Bret, Diss. (pres. GorrzrEe8 Wernsporr) de Gan. 
Brex celeberrimo Papista Antipapista, Viteb. 1719, 4to. 

e In 1339, 1040, 1409, 1473. 
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gained from day to day fresh adherents; nay, it more 
than once obtained, even at Paris, as well as in the uni- 
versities of Germany, the pre-eminence, but without com- 
pletely defeating the opposite party. The same scenes 
were perpetually acting on both these theatres of conten- 


tion: the nature of Ideas not being the only point of dis- 


pute, but combined with a complete diversity of opinions 
in general. On the part of the Nominalists might be 
noticed the gradual increase of a spirit of independence, 
and a tendency to more liberal principles, though asserted 
by very imperfect philosophical Methods. This spirit 
especially manifested itself in opposition to the theses of 
the Idealist Nicolas of Autricuria (bachelor of Theology at 
Paris, 1348), and of John de Mercuria (about the same 
year ‘), yet eventually proved abortive, and the customary 
opinions of the age resumed their sway. 


275. The ultimate consequence of these repeated dis- 
cussions was a diminution of the credit and influence of 
the Scholastic system, and at the same time a diminished 
regard for philosophy, especially for Logic, of which in 
his time Gerson already saw reason to complain; and 
this induced a disposition to Mysticism, arising out of a 
feeling of disgust for unmeaning verbal disputes. Mysti- 
cism was accordingly preached with ardour by John Tau- 
ler, who died at Strasburg 1361, and more especially 
by the celebrated John Charlier de Gerson of Rheims, 
born 1363, the disciple of Peter D’Ailly, and his suc- 
cessor as chancellor of Paris, in 1895; died almost in 
exile in 1429, at Lyon. He devoted his principal atten- 
tion to discussing the obligations of Practical Christianity, 
which procured for him the appellation of Doctor Chris- 
tianissimus ; and reduced all philosophy to a mystical 
doctrine which he founded entirely on the occult impres- 
sions of Inspiration’. He nevertheless opposed himself 
to enthusiastic extravagancies, retaining the use of Logic, 


f See Boutay, Hist. Univ. Paris, tom. IV, p. 308, sqq. 
# De Mystica. Theol. Consideratt. II. 


ee 
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and employing it after a new method". Next to him we 
must place Nicolas de Clemange (de Clemangis), a cou- 
rageous thinker; who opposed the narrow subtilties of 
the Schools'. He was rector of the university of Paris 
(1393), and died about 1440. But the man who, as a 
religious writer, possessed the greatest infiuence in his 
own and succeeding ages was 7’homas Hamerken (Malleo- 
lus), styled Thomas à Kempis*, from the name of a vil- 
lage, Kempen, in the archbishopric of Cologne, where 
he was born A. D. 1380. He died 1471. Another 
eminent mystic* was John Wessel, surnamed Gansford, or 
Goesevot (Goose-foot)', styled by his contemporary ad- 
mirers Lux mundi et magister contradictionum. He was 
at first a Nominalist, and an opponent of the dogmatism 
of the Schoolmen. ‘The same dislike of the same system 
may be observed in the Natural Theology of Raymond de 
Sabonde (or Sebunde), who taught at Toulouse in the 
first half of the fifteenth century, about 1436. He as- 
serted that man has received from the Almighty two 
books, wherein he may discover the important facts 
which concern his relation to his Creator,—namely, the 
book of Revelation and that of Nature: the latter he 
affirmed to be the most universal in its contents, and 
the most perspicuous. He endeavoured by specious 
rather than solid arguments to deduce the theology of 
his age, even in its more peculiar doctrines, from the 


h Centilogium de Conceptibus, liber de Modis Significandi et de Concordia 
Metaphys. cum Logica. 

J.G. Enceruanpvt: Commentationes de Gersonio Mystico, partI, Erl, 1822, 
4to. 

Gersonis Opera, Bus. 1488, vol. III, fol.; ed. Eom, Ricuer, Paris, 1606, 
fol., et Lup. Erzies Dupin, Antverp. 1756, 5 vols. fol. 

i Opera ed. Jo. Marr. Lypius, Lugd. Bat. 1613, 4to. 

k Especially by his well-known book De Imitatione Christi. A good edition 
of his Works by Somme, Antwerp. 1600—1607, 4to. 

* [The terms Mystic and Mysticism are used in the present work in a 
semewhat restricted and peculiar sense. Transl. | 

1 Born at Groningen, 1409 ; died 1489. He must not be confounded with 
his contemporary, the Nominalist, John Burchard von Wessel. See Gürzr, 
Comment. de J. Wesselo, Lut. 1719, 4to. J, Wesselii Opera, ed. Lyprus, 
Amst. 1717, 4to. 
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contemplation of Nature and of Man. His attempt 
deserved, for its just observations on many subjects, es- 
pecially on Morals, greater success than it met with ; 
until Montaigne directed to it the attention of his con- 
temporaries ™. 


Observation. It cannot be expected that a minute account — 
should have been rendered of the respective opinions, in detail, of 
each Schoolman; involved as they are in endless disputes and 
distinctions respecting the same subjects :—Such a specification, 
if it had been possible, would, in an abridgment like the present, 
have been superfluous. The Sentences of Lombardus and the 
works of Aristotle were the constant subjects of their discussions 
from the time of Albert the Great; respecting which their com- 
mentaries and disquisitions were as minute as they were volu- 
minous and unprofitable. 


m Montaigne has translated, under the title of Natural Theology, his Liber 
Creaturarum sive Nature. The Latin editions are Francof. 1635, and Amstel. 
1761. See Montaigne’s Observations in his Essays, L. II, c. 12. 


PART THE THIRD. 


THIRD PERIOD. 


MODERN PHILOSOPHY. 


THE SCHOLASTIC SYSTEM OPPOSED BY A RETURN 
TO, AND BY NEW COMBINATIONS OF, FORMER 
SYSTEMS PHILOSOPHY. 


From the Fifteenth Century to the end of the Sixteenth. 


276. The exclusive system we have been considering 
which, grounded in authority, pretended to establish a 
philosophy maintained by logical definitions and com- 
binations, contained within itself the elements of its own 
destruction. The disputes of the two adverse sects into 
which its supporters were subdivided, gradually loosened 
its hold on the public mind, and the Nominalists in the end 
openly attacked its authority; so that men became more 
and more awakened to the necessity (though as yet im- 
perfectly understood), of consolidating Science, and 
strengthening its foundations, by a more accurate and 
renewed observation of Nature, and by increased study 
of the Languages. The party of the Mystics especially, 
animated as they were by a more profound sentiment of 
zeal, religious and moral, were dissatisfied with the 
meagre and pedantic forms, which were as yet their only 
support. Nevertheless it was from another quarter that 
the revolution was destined to commence. 


277. The human mind had too long lost the true path. 
of Science, to be able immediately to recover it. In 


consequence of its long subjection to prescriptive ideas, 
s2 
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we find that it continued for some time to labour to un- 
ravel the consequences of those it had inherited, rather 
than apply itself to the legitimate objects of inquiry—the 
principles of Knowledge, and of its own operations. 
From want of skill to detect the concatenation of different 
branches of knowledge, and from the habit of confounding . 
notions derived from very different sources, the human 
mind was unable to discover the faultiness of its own me- 
thod, and the influence of the old system was necessarily 
prolonged. Other circumstances contributed to the same 
result: the inveterate reverence for Aristotle’s authority 
—the want of real and accurate knowledge—the bad 
Taste of the age, and the low state of Classical learning— 
added to the redoubtable authority of the Papal Hierar- 
chy, and the jealous zeal with which the guardians of the 
ancient Dogmatism protected their errors ;—all these 
auxiliary circumstances long continued to make it difficult 
to shake off the intolerable yoke, against which some 
bolder spirits had already begun to rebel. 


278. Nevertheless certain political events in Europe 
gradually prepared the way, though at first distantly, for 
a complete change in its civil and ecclesiastical constitu- 
tion,—shook the supports of the old philosophy; and, by 
ultimately destroying it, helped to produce a revolution in 
the literary world, rich in important consequences. These 
were: The Crusades—The Invention of Printing—The 
Conquest of Constantinople—The discovery of the New 
W orld—and the Reformation; with the direct or indirect 
results of these events; such as the formation of a Middle 
Class of citizens—the influence acquired by public opinion 
—the increase of the Temporal at the expense of the 
Spiritual Power—the consolidation of civil authority on 
firmer and better-established bases—the advancement of 
experimental knowledge and the sciences—the acquisition 
of models for imitation and sources of instruction in the re- 
covery of the authors of antiquity—and, lastly, the im- 
provement and cultivation of the languages of Modern 
Europe. The human mind became sensible of its need of 
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instruction and of the imperfection of its present systems, 
and demanded a better philosophy; but, too weak as yet 
to support itself without such assistance, it leaned upon 
the authors of antiquity for guidance and support. The 
cultivation of this study brought with it an improved 
spirit of refinement and moral improvement, and at the 
same time showed by reflection the evils of that state of 
mental subjugation to which so many centuries of man- 
kind had been reduced, and awakened in those who pro- 
secuted it a desire to liberate themselves from such 
thraldom. 


279. At the same time that these circumstances from 
without operated, or contributed to operate, so great a 
change in the fortunes of Philosophy, a strong disposition 
prevailed among many to derive all true knowledge and 
wisdom from no other source but Revelation; and, con- 
sequently, to the devout study of the Bible was added 
also a Cabbalistical spirit of inquiry, which appears to 
have been derived by the Fathers from the Jews; and 
which was in part kept alive and recommended by the 
constant disputes and uncertainties of a vast number of 
contending sects, into which the Philosophical world was 
soon divided. 


280. The consequence of all these different causes was 
that a variety of systems of greater or less validity began 
to prevail; knowledge was cultivated and improved ;— 
the limited horizon, which before bounded the views of 
all, was enlarged: some of the Grecian systems of phi- 
losophy were cultivated and adopted; discussions were 
set on foot with regard to their respective merits, and the 
attempt was made to combine them (either partially or 
entirely); and to reconcile them with Christianity. The 
systems themselves were consequently submitted to ex- 
amination, attempts were made to extend the dominion of 
Science, more especially in the department of Natural 
History (as yet so imperfectly cultivated), though ac- 
companied with a thirst for occult and mysterious science. 
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Lastly came the desire to combine in one system not only 
Theology and Philosophy, but in like manner to unite the 
Intellectual and Experimental theories ;—the doctrines of 
Plato and those of Aristotle. 


Revival of Greek literature in Italy: with its 
immediate consequences. 


281. When the Greeks, who had always retained a 
certain degree of attachment for letters, derived from 
their renowned ancestors, (§ 253), came to solicit in Italy 
assistance against the Turks; and, after the capture of 
Constantinople, sought there a safer residence than in 
their own country, they brought with them a rich fund of 
various arts and literary treasures, and infused a new 
energy into the minds of the Western nations, who were 
already in a state to profit by such acquisitions*. Among 
these precious remains of Ancient Greece were the 
works of Aristotle and Plato in their original form: 
the knowledge of which was presently disseminated 
through Europe with remarkable celerity. The Greeks 
who respectively supported the two systems of those 
great philosophers, (such as George Gemisthus Pletho?, 


@ lo this age belong the poets Dante Alighieri, Petrarca, and Boccaccio, who 
contributed much to the general diffusion of a literary taste, though not im- 
mediately and directly to that of philosophy. ‘ 

For the learned Greeks who were instrumental in bringing about this revival 
of Classical literature, (Emmanuel Chrysoloras, Th. Gaza, George of Trebi- 
sond, John Argyropulus, ete.), see Humpur. Hopius, De Grecis illustribus 
Lingue Gr. Literarumque Humaniorum restauratoribus, Lond. 1742, 8vo. 
Herren, Hist. of the Study of Class. Lit. Curx. Fr. Borner, De Doctis 
Hominibus Gracis Literarum Græcarum in Italia restauratoribus, Lips. 1750, 
8vo. Curu. Meiners, Biography of celebrated Men. 

b Of Constantinople: came to Florence 1438. 

Gero. Gemistui Prernonis, De Platonice atque Aristotelicæ Philosophie 
Differentià, Gr., Ven. 1540, 4to. 

Among his Philosophical Works : was 

Libellus de Fato, ejusd. et Bessarionis Epist. Amoeboee de eod. Argumento 
cum Vers. Lat. H. $S. Remanrt, Lugd. Bat. 1722, 8vo. De IV Virtutib. 
Cardinalib. Gr. et Lat. Apr. Occone interprete, Bas. 1522, 8vo., etal. De 
Virtutibus et Vitiis, Gr. Lat. ed. Ep. Fawconer, Oxon. 1752, 8vo. 


See 
Fasric. Bibl. Gr. tom. X, p. 741. 
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on the one side, a partisan of the Neoplatonic doctrine; 
and on the other George Scholarius, subsequently called 
Gennadius, Theodore Gaza‘, and more especially George 
of Trebisond*, all Aristotelians), engaged in a warm dis- 
pute respecting the merits of their favourite systems’, 
which it required all the moderation of cardinal Bessa- 
rion‘ in any degree to temper. 


Attack on the Scholastic System. 


282. The first result of all these circumstances was a 
conflict with the Scholastic system, which, besides the 
inherent causes of its barbarous style, bad taste, and nar- 
row views, was occasioned also by the recent discovery of 
the great difference between the Aristotelian theory as 
taught in the Schools, and the same as it was discovered 
to exist in the writings of Aristotle himself. The philolo- 
gists Hermolaus Barbarus®, the translator of Aristotle, of 
Themistius, and Dioscorides, and Angelus Politianus", 
were the first to enter the lists with its champions: Lau- 
rentius Valla‘, and Rodolph Agricola* the German, en- 


© Came into Italy about 1430; died about 1478. He was born at Thessa- 
lonica. 

4 Born 1395, in the isle of Crete; professor of Greek literature in various 
places in Italy ; died 1484 or 86. 

Besides several commentaries, he wrote the dissertation styled, Comparatio 
Aristotelis et Platonis, Ven. 1523, 8vo. 

e On this subject see a Dissert. of Borvix in the Mem. of the Acad. of 
Inscript., tom. IT, p. 775, sqq. 

See his work: In Calumniatorem Platonis libb. IV, Ven. 1503 et 1516, 
directed against the Aristotelians. Ejusd.: Epist. ad Mich. Apostolicum de 
Præstantià Platonis pre Aristotele, etc., Gr. c. vers. Lat. Mem. de l’Acad. 
des Inscript., tom. III, p. 303. 

f Born in 1395, at Trebisond, came to Florence in 1438, died in 1472. 

8 Hermolao Barbaro, of Venice ; born 1454, died 1493. 

h Properly Angelo Ambrogini, or Cino ; surnamed Poliziano: born at Monte 
Pulciano 1454 ; died 1494. 

i Lorenzo Valla of Rome; born 1408, died 1457. 

Laurentii Valle Opera, Basil. 1543, fol. De Dialectica contra Aristote- 
leos. Venet. 1499, fol. De Voluptate et Vero Bono libb. III, Basil. 1519, 4to. 
De Libero Arbitrio, ibid. 1518, 4to. 

k Rudolph Husmann or Hausmann; born at Bafflen, near Groningen, 
1443, died 1485. 
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deavoured, by removing the rubbish with which the field 
of Dialectics was encumbered, to render them more avail- 
able for useful purposes: then succeeded FZ. Cornelius 
Agrippa of Nettesheim (see $ 287), Ulrich von Hutten', 
Erasmus”, and his friend J. £. Vives”, Philip Melanch- 
thon (§ 292), Jacobus Faber°, Marius Nizolius?, Jac. Sa- 


doletus, and Jac. Acontius'. The methods pursued by 


these learned men in their attacks on the system of the 
Schools were very dissimilar, according to the different 
lights in which they viewed that system, and the different 
objects which engrossed their attention. 


Renewal of the Ancient Systems. 


283. In consequence of these pursuits the systems of 
the Grecian and Arabian philosophers were brought into 
discussion, and the opposition to the Scholastic system 
reinforced, The doctrines of Aristotle and Plato were the 
first which thus regained their place; (the sort of know- 
ledge then cultivated favouring their reception); and, sub- 


Ruporpar Acricot# De Inventione Dialectica lib. III, Colon. 1527, 
4to. Ejusd. : Lucubrationes, Basil. 1518, 4to.; et Opera, cura Atarpt, Colon. 
1539, 2 vols. fol. 

1 Born 1488, died 1523. Opera (ed. Miincn) tom. I—V, Berol. 1821-5, 
8vo. 

m Desiderius Erasmus, born at Rotterdam 1467, died 1536. 

Drs. Erasmr Dialogi et Encomium Moriæ. Opera ed. CLericus, Lond. 
1703, 11 vols. fol. 

n Born at Valencia 1492, died 1540. 

Lupovicr Vives De Causis Corruptarum Artium, Antverp. 1531; and, De 


Initiis, Sectis et Laudibus Philosophie. Idem: De Animà et Vita libb. LIT, . 


Bas. 1538. Opera, Basil. 1555, 2 vols. fol. 

° J. Lefevre, of’Etaples in Picardy ; died 1537. 

P Of Bersello; died 1540. 

Jac. Nisorrr Antibarbarus, seu de Veris Principiis et Vera Ratione Philoso- 
phandi contra Pseudo-Philosophos libb. IV, Parma. 1553, 4to. Ed. G. W. 
Lersnirz, Francf. 1674, 4to. 

a Of Modena ; died 1547. 

Jac. Sapozerr Phædrus seu de Laudibus Philosophiæ hbb. II. In Opp, 
Mogunt. 1607, 8vo. Patav. 1737, etc. 

r Born at Trent; died 1566. 

Methodus s. Recta Investigandarum tradendarumque Artium ac Scientiarum 
ratio. Bas. 1558, in 8vo. 
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sequently, other theories allied to theirs. In this man- 
ner the Cabbalistic and Theological systems were mixed 
up with the theories of the Platonists; and the Ionian 
and Atomistic doctrines with the Aristotelian. The 
Stoic and Sceptic systems at first had few defenders: 
nevertheless, as it is impossible that any of the ancient 
theories should give entire satisfaction in an age so dif- 
ferent from that in which they first appeared, and as 
their defects were of course gradually brought to light, 
it followed that attempts were occasionally made to com- 
bine different views, while at other times they were sepa- 
rately attacked with Sceptical objections. In their choice 
of a sect, and their efforts to establish or destroy a 
theory, men were influenced by two sets of considera- 
tions; according as they proposed to themselves to 
establish a Theological system, or to promote discoveries 
in Natural Science. 


I. Revival of Platonism: The Cabbalistical, Magical, 
and Religious Philosophies. 


Besides the works mentioned § 282, see the Sketch of the 
. History of Philosophy by Buute. 


Lupw. DANKEGoTT Cramer, Diss. de Causis Instauratæ Sæc. 
XV, in Italia Philosophiæ Platonicæ, Viteb. 1812, 4to. 


284. The Platonic philosophy which was eagerly re- 
ceived in Italy by men of fanciful minds was fostered at 
Florence by the two Medici, Cosmo and Lorenzo’, and 
excited there a vivid enthusiasm; though wearing rather 
the character of the Neoplatonic school than of the Aca- 
demy. Among the recommendations it possessed in their 
eyes was one which in fact was purely gratuitous, viz. 
that it was derived, as some of the Fathers believed, from 
the Jewish philosophy and religion; and hence its repu- 
tation of being allied to Christianity’. A similar preju- 


s Wir, Roscor, The Life of Lorenzo dé Medici, Liverp. 1795, 2 vols. 4to. 
t Jou. Pier Heptaplus, p. 1, Franc. Picr Epist. lib. IV, p. 882. 
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dice caused them to connect with Platonism the Cabba- 
listical and Mosaical doctrines. In addition to this, 
Platonism continually acquired fresh adherents in conse- 
quence of the meagre logical system of the Schools, and 
its inaptitude to satisfy the human mind when awakened 
to inquiry. It presently allied itself to Mysticism, and 
engaged in the rational defence of doctrines derived from 
a higher source ; supported by argument the Immortality 
of the Soul; and served to balance the Naturalism of the 
mere Aristotelians; but also unfortunately in some re- 
spects favoured superstition, especially by the doctrine of 
the Intervention of Superior Beings in the government of 
the world". An honourable exception must be made in 
the case of Astrology, which it uniformly rejected. 


§ 285. 
C. Hartrzuerm, Vita Nic. de Cusa, Trevir. 1730, 8vo. 


Among the first of those who bade adieu to the Scho- 
lastic creed was the Cardinal Nicolas Cusanus* ; a man 
of rare sagacity and an able mathematician; who arranged 
and republished the Neoplatonic System, to which he 
was much inclined, in a very original manner, by the aid 
of his Mathematical knowledge. He ventured upon some 
philosophical explanations of the mystery of the Trinity 
not easy to be understood nor defended, but of which so 
much may be stated, that he presumed the Almighty to 
be Unity, and the Father of Equality, and of that which 
associates and unites Equality to Unity; (by which he 
dared to signify the Son and the Holy Ghost), According 
to him, it is impossible to know directly and immediately 
this Absolute Unity (the Divinity); because we can make 
approaches to the knowledge of Him only by the means 
of Number or Plurality. Consequently he allows us only 
the possession of very imperfect notions of God, and 


« Frornr, Præfatio in Plotinum; Pomronatius De Incantationibus, c. I. 
* Nicolaus Chrypfts of Kuss or Kusel (hence called Cusanus) in the arch- 
bishopric -of Treves ; born 1401, died 1464. 


| 
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those by the aid of Mathematical symbols. Absurd and 
worse than absurd as many of these ideas are, and incon- 
sistent as he is both in other particulars, and inasmuch as 
he appears to have fallen into the grievous error and sin 
of identifying, in his theory of the Universe, the Creator 
and the Created ;—obscure as he also is in his manner of 
stating these reveries, they contain nevertheless’, several 
profound observations imperfectly expressed, respecting 
the faculties of the understanding for the attainment of 
knowledge. For instance, he observes, that the princi- 
ples of knowledge possible to us are contained in our 
ideas of Number (ratio explicata) and their several rela- 
tions; that absolute knowledge is unattainable to us 
(precisio veritatis inattingibilis, which he styled docta 
ignorantia), and that all which is attainable to us is a 
probable knowledge (conjectura). With such opinions 


he expressed a sovereign contempt for the Dogmatism of 
the Schools. 


§ 286. 
Frcrnt Opera in IT tomos digesta, Bas. 1561, Par. 1641, fol. 


Commentarius de Platonicæ Philosophiæ post renatas Literas 
apud Italos restauratione, sive Mars. Ficini Vita, auctore Jon. 
Corsio ejus familiari et discipulo. Nunc primum in lucem 
eruit ANceLUs Maria BanDini, Pis. 1772. 


J. G. ScurLtHorn, Comment. de Vita, Moribus, et Scriptis Mar- 
silii Ficini. In the Ameenitatt. Literar. tom. I. 


+ Life of J. Picus, Count of Mirandola, in Mainer’s Lives of 
Learned Men, 2 vols. and: Pici Opp. Bonon. 1496, fol. Opera 
utriusque Pici, Bas. 1572-3 et 1601, 2 vols. fol. 


The examples of Pletho and Bessarion (§ 251) were 
improved upon by Marsilius Ficinius”, a Florentine phy- 
sician, who engaged with zeal and ability in the defence 
of the Platonic philosophy; both by his translations of 
Plato, Plotinus, Iamblichus, Proclus, etc.; and also his 
original productions, devoted to the commendation of that 
system. Cosmo de’ Medici, (who died 1464), availed 


y Nicorar Cusaxr Opera, Paris. 1514, 3 vols. fol.; Basil. 1565, 3 vols. 
fol. De Docta Ignorantià, tom. ILI. Apologia Doctæ Ignorantiæ lib, I. 
De Conjecturis hbb. IT. De Sapientià libb, ITI. 

z Born at Florence 1433, died 1499. 
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himself of his services in the foundation of a Platonist 
Academy, about 14602. But Ficinus was a Neoplatonist, 
who added to the system of the Academy some Aristote- 
lian doctrines, and regarded the Hermes Trismegistus of 
the Alexandrians as the inventor of the theory of Ideas. 
In his Theologia Platonica he displayed ability in the 
statement of certain arguments to establish the Immorta- 
lity of the Soul>, and opposed the doctrine imagined by 
Averroes, and maintained by the Aristotelians, of an Uni- 
versal Intelligence (257). The object he proposed to him- 
self was to apply his views of the Platonic system to the 
defence and explanation of Christianity. His enthusiasm 
won over John Picus, count of Mirandola‘, a learned 
man of superior parts, but extravagant imagination. He 
had studied the Scholastic philosophy and imbibed the 
notion that the philosophy of Plato was derived from the 
books of Moses, whence he was inclined to deduce all 
the arts and sciences*. In consequence of such a per- 
suasion, he devoted himself to the study of the Oriental 
languages and Cabbalistical books; from which he drew 
a large proportion of the theses which he proposed to 
maintain in a public disputation as announced by him at 
Rome, but which never really took place‘. - From the 
same sources he drew the materials of his Essay towards 
a Mosaical philosophy, in his Heptaplus. He held in 
great esteem the Cabbalistical writings, to which he was 
tempted to ascribe a divine origin, and considered neces- 
sary to the explanation of the Christian religion; at the 
same time that he asserted their entire accordance with 
the philosophical systems of Pythagoras and Plato’. His 
favourite design, which however he not live to realise, 
was to prove the consistency of the Aristotelian and Pla- 


@ + R. Srevexine, History of the Platonist Academy of Florence, Gotting. 
1812, 8vo. 

b Theologia Platonica s. de Immortalitate Animorum ac Æternà Felicitate 
hbb. XVIII. Idem: in Opp. tom. I, Paris. 1641, fol. 

© Count and prince of Concordia, born 1463, died 1494. 

% Heptaplus, part. I, Basil. 1601. 

€ Conclusiones DCCCC, Rom. 1486, fol.; Col. 1619, 8vo. 

f Apol. p. 82. 110. 116. 
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tonic systems®. In his maturer age when he had emanci- 
pated himself from many of the common prejudices of his 
time, he composed an able refutation of the superstitions 
of the astrologers. The reputation of the Count of Mi- 
randola, his works, and his numerous friends, contributed 
to establish the credit of the Platonic and Cabbalistical 
doctrines. His nephew J. Fr. Picus of Mirandola 
{killed 1533), followed his steps, without possessing his 
abilities; but more exclusively devoted than his uncle 
to Revealed philosophy", he opposed at the same time 
the Heathen and the Scholastic systems. 


Cabbalistic and Magical Systems. 


+ Buutez, History of Cabbalistic Philosophy, in the Fifteenth 
and Sixteenth Century, in his History of Modern Philosophy, IT, 
1, 360, sqq. 


287. John Reuchlin', a zealous restorer of philosophy 
and classical literature, travelled into Italy, where his in- 
timacy with Ficinus and Picus inclined him to the Pytha- 
gorico-Platonic doctrine, and to the study of Cabbalistic 
writings *; which he disseminated in Germany by means 
of his works, De Verbo Mirifico', and De Arte Cabba- 
fstica™. The extravagant performance of the Francis- 
can monk Franc. Giorgio Zorzi", De Harmonia Mundi 
istius, cantica tria, Venet. 1525, doubtless was thought 


8 Jou. Picr Epist. ad Ficin., tom. I, p. 753. 

h He wrote: De Studio Divina et Humane Sapientia, edid. J. F. Bup- 
peus, Hal. 1702, 8vo. Examen Doctrine Vanitatis Gentilium ; De Præno- 
tionibus. In the Opp. utriusque Pici, (see above): Epp. ed. Cupn. Cer- 
LARIUS, Jen, 1682, 8vo. 

i Called also Capnio. He was born 1455, at Pforzheim, was professor at 
Tubingen, and died 1522. 

K Life of Reuchlin, in the work of Mrrners already quoted, part I, No. 2. 
S. F. Genres, Life of John Reuchlin, etc., Carlsruhe, 1815, 8vo. 

1 Libri III, Bas. fol., (1494). 

m Libri III, Hagen. 1517—1530, fol. 

" Franciscus Georgius, surnamed Venetus; because a native of that city. 
He flourished in the beginning of the sixteenth century. 
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too full of daring reveries, and was far from possessing the 
influence enjoyed by the works of H. Cornelius Agrippa 
of Nettesheim®. The latter united to great talents uni- 
versal information; but his greediness of reputation and 
money, and his fondness for occult sciences, imparted a 
character of indecision and inconsistency to his life as 


well as to his works. At Dôle he gave with the greatest | 


success public lectures on the work of Reuchlin, De Ver- 
bo Mirifico; and at the suggestion of Tritheim, the most 
celebrated adept of his time, he composed his treatise, 
De Occulta Philosophia”, a system of extravagant chi- 
meras, in which Magic, the Complement of Philosophy, as 
he terms it, and the key of all the secrets of Nature, is 
represented under the three forms, of Natural, Celestial, 
and Religious or Ceremonial; agreeably to the three- 
fold division of the Corporeal, Celestial, and Intellectual 
Worlds. He there enumerates, with a show of scientific 
classification purely superficial, the hidden powers which 
the Creator has assigned to the different objects of the 
‘Creation, through the agency of the Spirit of the World. 
It was natural that Agrippa should become a partisan of 
Raymond Lulli ($ 269), and accordingly he wrote a com- 
mentary on his Ars Magna. Nevertheless his caprice 
sometimes inclined him to opinions directly the reverse ; 
and in such a mood he rejected all dependence on human 
knowledge, and composed his Cynical treatise, as he 
terms it, De Incertitudine et Vanitate Scientiarum’. This 
work, which had great reputation in its day, occasionally 
presents us with sophistical arguments; occasionally with 
admirable remarks on the uncertainty and vanity of all 
scientific pursuits". Agrippa and his follower John 
Wiers, were of service to philosophy by opposing the 


° Born at Cologne 1486. 

P Lib. I, 1531; lib. ITI, Colon. 1533, 8vo. 

4 Cologne, 1527; Paris, 1529; Antwerp, 1530, 4to. 

r On this writer consult Meiners, Lives, etc.; and Scnurtnorn, in the 
Amenitat. Litt., tom. II, p. 553. 

Ejus Opera in duos tomos digesta, Lugd. B., without date, 8vo ; repub- 
lished 1550 et 1600. 

§ Born at Grave in Brabant, 1515; died 1588. 
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. belief in witcheraft. After an adventurous life, Agrippa 
died 1535, at Grenoble. 


Theosophy. 
288. The physician and theosophist Aureolus Theo- 


phrastus Paracelsus (such were the names he assumed *), 
blended Chemistry and Therapeutics with the Neo- 
platonic and Cabbalistic mysticism. He was an ingeni- 
ous and original charlatan, with much practical inform- 
ation, and a sufficiently penetrating spirit of observa- 
tion, who though destitute of scientific information, 
aspired to the character of a reformer in Medicine. To 
effect this he made use of the Cabbalistic writers, whom 
he endeavoured to render popular, and expounded with 
a lively imagination. Among the principal mystic notions 
which he enlarged upon without method or consistency 
(very frequently so as scarcely to be intelligible), were 
those of an internal illumination,—an emanation from 
the Divinity,—the universal harmony of all things,—the 
influence of the stars on the sublunar world,—and the 
vitality of the elements, which he regarded as spirits en- 
cased in the visible bodies presented to our senses. His 
grand principle was a pretended harmony and sympathy 
between Salt, the Body, and the Earth: between Mer- 
cury, the Soul, and Water; between Sulphur, Spirit, and 
Air. His extravagancies found a good number of parti- 
sans‘. As a mystic and theosophist Valentine Weigel 


s His real names were Philip Theophrastus Bombast von Hohenheim ; born 
at Einsiedeln in Switzerland, 1493; died at Salzbourg, 1541. 

t+ J.J. Loxzs, Theophrastus Paracelsus von Hohenheim, a Dissertation in 
the Studien of Creuzer and Daus., tom.I. Cf. Sprencet, Hist. of Medi- 
cine, part III. Lives and Opinions of the most celebrated Physicians of the 
close of the Sixteenth and commencement of the Seventeenth Centuries, pub- 
lished by Tan. Ansezm. Rixner, and Tuan. Sizer, fasc.I. Theophrastus 
Paracelsus, Sulzbach, 1819, 8vo. 

Puit. THropurasti1 Paracers1 Volumen Medicine Paramirum, Argent. 
1575, 8vo. and, Works of Paracelsus, published by Jon. Huser, Bas. 1589, 
10 vols. 4to. Strasb. 1616—18, 3 vols. fol. 

" Born at Hayne in Misnia, 1533; was a Lutheran minister at Tschopau in 
Misnia, and died 1588. 
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followed the steps of Paracelsus and Tauler (§ 275); but. 
the doctrines of the former were especially propagated 
by the society of the Rosy-Cross, formed in the seven- 
teenth century, probably in consequence of a satiric 


poem* of the theologian Valentine Andree (born at Wur- 
temberg, 1586, died 1654). 


§ 289. 


Cardanus de Vita Proprià; in the first part of his Works, 
Lugd. 1663, 10 vols. fol—See Bayze’s Dictionary. His 
Life, by W. R. Becker. in the Quartalschrift of Canzier 
and MeEIners, year 3rd, 3 qu. fasc. V. Id.: In his Lives 
and Opinions of celebrated Physicians, etc., fasc. IT, Sulzbach, 
1820, 8vo. 


Jerome CardanY, a celebrated physician, naturalist, 
and mathematician, resembled Paracelsus in his eccen- 
tricities ; but was greatly superior to him in information. 
During his youth, a delicate constitution and tyrannical 
treatment retarded his progress, and the prejudices of 
the day in favour of astrology, and the imagination of a 
familiar spirit, gave a misdirection to his studies, to be 
traced in his writings; which treat of all sorts of sub- 
jects, and without any systematic order’, Sometimes he 
supports, sometimes he opposes the superstitions of the 
Astronomers and Cabbalists, and mixes up profound ob- 
servations and ingenious and elevated ideas with the most 
capricious absurdities. The Theologians of his day, who 


Hiturcer, De Vita, Fatis, et Scriptis Val. Weigelii; and Fortscn pe 
Wetcetro, in the Miscell. Lips. tom. X, p. 171. 

Weigelii Tractatus de Opere Mirabili; Arcanum Omnium Arcanorum ; 
+ The Golden Touch, or, the Way to learn Infallibly all Things, etc. 1578, 4to., 
and 1616. Instruction and Introduction to the Study of German Theology, 
Philosophy, Mysticism, etc., 1571. Studium Universale; nosce te ipsum s. 
Theologia Astrologizata, 1618. 

x + The Chymical Marriage of Christian Rosenkreutz, 1603. The same( A x- 
pRE®); Universal Reformation of the World by means of the fama fraterni- 
tatis of the Rosy-Cross, Ratisb. 1614, 8vo. 

y Geronimo Cardano, born at Pavia, 1501; died 1576. 

2 See especially his treatises: De Subtilitate, et Rerum Varietate. 
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condemned him as heterodox, have accused him, without 
sufficient grounds, of atheism. 


II. Revival of the System of Aristotle. 


Opponents of the same. 

See the work of J. Launoy, De Varia Aristot. Fort., etc., 
mentioned § 243. 

W. L. G. Baron von EBERSTEIN, On the Logical and Meta- 
physical System of the art properly so callec, Halle, 
1800, 8vo. 

290. Nevertheless, the theories of Aristotle had many 
defenders. The Scholastic system had long nourished 
in the minds of men a profound veneration for the author 
of the Organum; and the education of the age inclined 
men to the reception of his ideas. When his works came 
to be known in their original form, they were eagerly stu- 
died, explained, translated, and abridged. Among the 
theologians, and physicians in particular, was formed a 
numerous school of his adherents. The latter especially, 
who were inclined to Naturalism, were enabled to re- 
state on his authority certain doctrines belonging to Na- 
tural religion and philosophy. ‘The distinction they drew 
between philosophical and religious ‘Truth, served to pro- 
tect them from the censures of some zealous theologians. 
In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries the Aristotelians 
were divided into two sects: the Averrotsts, attached to 
the commentary of Averroes (§ 257), and the Alexandrists, 
or successors of Alexander Aphrodisiensis (§ 183). These 
two parties drew upon themselves so much notice by the 
acrimony of their disputes on the principles of Thought, 
and the Immortality of the Soul, that in 1512 the Lateran 
council endeavoured to cut short the dispute by pro- 
nouncing in favour of the more orthodox party. 


Italian Peripatetics. 


291. Among the most renowned Peripatetics of Italy, 
we may remark P. Pomponatius*, of Mantua. His de- 


a Born 1462, died 1525 or 1530. 
Petrt Pomponarir De Naturalium effectuum admirandorum Causis seu 


UI Is 
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votion to the doctrines of Aristotle did not prevent his 
originating many of his own, and detecting the weak 
points of his master’s system. He endeavoured to arouse 
his contemporaries to more profound investigations, dis- 
cussing with singular force and acuteness various sub- 
jects, such as: The Immortality of the Soul,—Free-will, . 
-—Fate,— Providence,—and Enchantment, or Demonology 
(or to express it more fully)—the question whether the 
phenomena of nature which bear the appearance of being 
marvellous, are produced by the agency of Spirits (as the 
Platonists pretended), or that of the constellations. Hav- 
ing asserted that, according to Aristotle there is no cer- 
tain proof to be adduced of the Immortality of the Soul, 
Pomponatius drew upon himself a violent and formidable 
controversy, in which he defended himself by asserting 
the distinction to be maintained between revealed and 
natural religion. Many superior men were formed in his 
School, such as Simon Porta or Portius?, Paulus Jovius*, 
Julius Cesar Scaliger*, who subsequently opposed Car- 
dan°; the cardinal Gasparo Contarini, and Augustus Ne- 
phus* (who became his adversaries): the Spaniard J. 
Genesius Sepulveda®; and lastly, the paradoxical free- 


de Incantationibus liber. Ejusdem: De Fato, Libero Arbitrio, Prædestina- 
tione, Providentia Dei, libb. V, in quibus difficillima capita et quæstiones 
Theologice et Philosophice ex sana Orthodoxe Fidei Doctrina explicantur et 
multis raris historiis passim illustrantur per auctorem, qui se in omnibus Ca- 
nonice, Scripture Sanctorumque Doctorum judicio submittit, Basil. Ven. 1525 
— 1556—1567, fol. 

Ejusdem; Tractatus de Immortalitate Anime, Bonon. 1516, ete. The 
latest edit., publ. by Cupu. Gorrrr. Barpttr, contains an account of the life 
of Pomponatius. See also; Jo. Grr. Orrarrr Diss. de Petro Pomponatio, 
Jen. 1709, 4to. 

Porta De Rerum Naturalibus Principiis de Anima et Mente Humana, 
Flor. 1551, 4to. 

b Sim. Porta, died 1555. 

¢ Paolo Giovio, born at Como 1483, died 1552. 

d Della Scala, born at Ripa 1484, died 1559. 

€ In his Exercitationes de Subtilitate. 

f Born 1473, died 1546. Libri VI, De Intellectu et Dæmonibus, Ven. 
1492, fol. Et: Opera Philos., Ven, 1559, 6 vols. fol. Opusc. Moralia et 
Politica, Paris. 1645, 4to. 

$ Born 1491, died 1572. 
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thinker Lucilio Vanini", burnt at Toulouse in 1619. Be- 
sides Pomponatius (who was the head of the school of 
Alexandrists), this sect boasted other learned men who 
were not among his disciples; such as, Nicolas Leonicus, 
surnamed Thomeus'; Jacobus Zabarella*®, who differed 
on some points from Aristotle; Cesar Cremoninus', and 
Francis Piccolomini, etc. On the side of the Averroists, 
with the exception of Alexander Achillinus of Bologna™ 
(who was styled the second Aristotle); Marc Antony 
Zimara”, of San-Pietro in the kingdom of Naples; and 
the famous Aristotelian Andrew Cesalpini®, we find no 
names of great celebrity. Cesalpini turned Averroism 
into an absolute Pantheism, by daring to represent the 
Deity not only as the cause, but as the subject-matter 
and substance of the world: and identified with the Uni- 
versal Intelligence the minds of individual men, and even 
of animals. He asserted the immortality of the soul and 
the existence of Daemons. 


German Peripatetics. 


See the Dissertation of Erswicx, quoted § 243. 


+ A. H. C. Herren, A few words on the Consequences of 
the Reformation as affecting Philosophy. In the Reformations- 
almanach of Kayser, 1819, p. 114, sqq. 


h Lucilio, or Julius Cesar Vanini, was born at Naples, about 1586. 

Amphitheatrum Æternæ Providentiæ, etc., Lugd. 1615, 8vo. 

De Admirandis Nature, Arcanis, etc. libb. IV, Paris. 1616, 8vo. 

Life, Misfortunes, Character, and Opinions of Lucilio Vanini, an Atheist 
of the Seventeenth Century, etc., by W. D. F., Leips. 1800, 8vo. 

i Born at Venice 1457, died 1533. 

k Born at Padua 1532, died 1589. De Inventione Primi Motoris, Fef. 
1618, 4to. Opp. Philosophica, ed. J. J. Havenrevurer, Fef. 1623, 4to. 

1 Cesare Cremonini, born at Centi, in the duchy of Modena, A.D. 1552, 
died 1630. 

Ces. Cremonini liber de Pædià Aristotelis. Diatyposis Universe Naturalis 
Aristotelice Philosophie. Illustres Contemplationes de Anima. Tractatus 
tres de Sensibus Externis, de Internis et de Facultate Appetitiva, 

m Alessandro Achillini, died 1512. 

n Died 1532. 

® Born at Arezzo 1509, died 1603. 

Andree Cesalpini Question. Peripatetic libb. V, sheen 1571, fol. Dæx- 
monum Investigatio Peripatetica, Ven. 1593, 4to. 
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292. Although Luther and Melanchthon’, in the begin- 


ning of the Keformation entertained unfavourable senti- 
ments towards the Aristotelian philosophy, on the same 
principle that they denounced the system of the School- 
men, both, nevertheless, lived to renounce this preju- 
dice, and Melanchthon especially, not only asserted the 
indispensabilty of philosophy as an auxiliary to theology, 
but recommended especially that of Aristotle, without 
confining this praise to his logic’. In Ethics, however, 
he maintained the princip!e of Morality to be the will of 
God. On one occasion only was war afterwards declared 
against philosophy (about 1621), by Dan. Hoffmann, pro- 
fessor of Theology at Helmstadt; and his two disciples, : 
J. Angelus Werdenhagen (§ 521, note), and Wenceslaus 
Schilling’. The philosophy of Aristotle, disencumbered 
of the subtilties of the Schoolmen (though these were 
speedily succeeded by others), owed the favour which it 
enjoyed in the Protestant universities, to the authority of 
Melanchthon; and a swarm of commentaries and abridg- 
ments of this system presently appeared, which at all 
events served to keep in practice those attached to such 
studies. Among such we may particularise Joachim Ca- 
merarius, who died at Leipsic 1574. 

The credit of Aristotle became in this manner re-esta- 
blished, and so continued till about the middle of the 
seventeenth century; nor was it materially affected by the 
desertion of a few, who like Nicolaus Taurellus*‘, the op- 


P Born at Bretten 1497, died 1560. 

4 Mrxtancutuonis Oratio de Vita Aristotelis, habita a. 1537, tom. II, De- 
clamatt., p. 381, sqq.; et tom. IIT, p. 351, sqq.; Dialectica, Viteb.1534. Ini- 
tia Doctrine Physicæ, 1547; Epitome Philosophie Moralis, Viteb. 1589; 
De Anima, 1540, 8vo.; Ethicæ Doctrine Elementa, Viteb. 1550. These dif- 
ferent works have been frequently republished, and were edited with his works 
at large by Caspar Prucrr, Viteb. 1562, 4 vols. fol. 

¥ Dan. Hormann, Qui sit Vere ac Sobriæ Philosophie in Theologià Usus? 
Helmst. 1581. See Corn. Marrini Scriptum de Statibus controversis, etc. 
Helmstadii agitatis inter Dan. Hofmannum et quatuor Philosophos, Lips. 
1620, 12mo. 

S Born at Mumpelgard 1547, died 1606. 

Nic. Taurerzr Philosophie Triumphus, Basil. 1573, 8vo. Alpes Case 
(against Cesalpini), Fef. 1597, 8vo. Discussiones de Mundo adv. Fr. Pic- 
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ponent of Cesalpini, seceded a little from the prevailing 
doctrines. 


Opponents of the Aristotelian Philosophy. 


293. Notwithstanding, the adversaries of the Aristo- 
telian system daily increased in number. Without touch- 
ing upon other Schools more or less opposed to his 
(whose universality of system impeded their progress), 
we may enumerate, besides Necolaus Taurellus just men- 
tioned, Franc. Patrizsi, Bruno, Berigard, Magnenus, 
Telesius, and Campanella: (all of whom we shall have 
occasion to mention hereafter); with Peter Ramus‘, one 
of the ablest opponents of the Peripatetic System, and 
a distinguished mathematician. He engaged in the dis- 
pute from a disgust for the technicalities of the Schools, 
and laboured to give popularity to a more accessible 
kind of philosophy, but was deficient in a true philo- 
sophical spirit, and without an adequate comprehension 
of the principles of Aristotle; which he attacked with- 
out measure or moderation; asserting that they were 
a tissue of error. Logic was the point he first ob- 
jected to"; asserting that it was altogether factitious, 
without order, and without perspicuity; at the same 
time that he composed a new one*, more adapted to 
practical use, which he wished to substitute for that of 
Aristotle. He defined it to be, ‘‘ Ars bene disserendi,” 
and considered Rhetoric to be an essential branch of it. 
Notwithstanding the attacks of his many enemies, who 
colominium, Amb. 1603, 8vo.; Marb. 1603, 8vo. Discussiones de Cœlo, 
Amb. 1603, 8vo. See Jac. G. Fevertrin, Diss. Apologetica pro Nic Tau- 
rello, De Rerum Æternitate, Norimb. 1734, 4to. With the Synopsis Aristo- 
telis Metaphysices. 

t Properly called P. de la Ramée, of a poor family in Picardy; born 1515; 
killed at Paris in the massacre of St. Bartholomew, 1572. 

Jou. Tuom. Frercir Vita Petri Rami, at the end of Audomari Talæi Ora- 
tiones, Marb. 1599. Besides the works of Ramus mentioned § 143 and 146; 
see the following notes. 

« Animadversiones in Dialecticam Aristotelis, ibb. XX, Paris, 1534, 4to. 

x Institutiones Dialectice, lb. II, Paris. 1543, 8vo., 1548 ; Scholæ Dia- 


lecticæ in Liberales Artes, Bas. 1559, fol. Orationes Apologeticæ, Paris, 
1551, 8vo., et al. 
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were by no means temperate in their animosity, he at- 
tracted some partisans (called after him Ramists), especi- 
ally in Switzerland, England, and Scotland. Among others, 
Audomar Talæus* (Talon), his two disciples Thom. Fre- 
igius of Fribourg’, and Franc. Fabricius; Fr. Beu- 
chus; With. Ad. Scribonius; Gasp. Pfaffrad*; Rud. Go- 
clenius», who gave his name to a species of Sorites ; an 
Eclectice and able psychologist*; and Otto Casmann, a 
pupil of the latter, who laboured to complete a system of 
metaphysics relative to the human mind To these may 
be added the celebrated English poet Milton. The 
principal opponents of Ramus were, Ant. Govea, Joach. 
Perionius, and Charpentier, the Aristotelian, (see biblio- 
graphy at the head of §§ 140, 141, 143); who also was his 
murderer on the day of St. Bartholomew. In Germany 
the principal were, J. Schegk*, Nic. Frischlin, Phil. 
Scherbius', and Corn. Martine. 


Ill. Revival of Stoicism. 


294. The Stoic doctrines during this period were not 
altogether without partisans and supporters; but notwith- 
standing all the advantage they may be supposed to have 
derived from the dissemination of the works of Cicero and 
Seneca, and their seeming consistency with the Christian 
Morals, they did not gain as many adherents as some 
other philosophical systems. This is ascribable in part 
to the peculiar theories (in physics and morals) of the 


y The friend of Ramus. Died at Paris in 1562. 
Died 1583. LR 

@ Died 1622. 

b Born at Corbach 1547, died at Marbourg 1628. 

© Wuyoloyia, h. e. De Hominis Perfectione, Anima et Imprimis Ortu, ete., 
Marb. 1590—1597, 8vo. Ejusd.: Isagoge in Org. Aristotelis, Fef. 1598, 8vo. 
Problemata Log. et Philos., Marb. 1614, 8vo. Cf. § 129. 

d Psychologia Anthropologica sive Anime Humane Doctrina, Hunau. 
1594, 8vo. 

€ Professor of Natural Philosophy at Tubingen; died 1587. 

f Died 1605. 

8 Died 1621. 
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Stoics, and partly to the influence of the prevailing spirit 
of the age, and the established forms of instruction. 
The writer who principally attached himself to these 
doctrines, at the period of which we are treating, was 
Justus Lipsius (Joost Lipss"). Originally he favoured 
the Scholastic system, which he abandoned for the culti- 
vation of Classical literature; particularly the works of 
Cicero and Seneca. Celebrated as a critic and philolo- 
gist, he became (though never in the proper sense of the 
word, a philosopher), an able expositor of the Stoic 
system. All that he wanted to make him a true Stoic, 
(as he himself has confessed), was Constancy and Con- 
sistency. He seems rather to have aimed at preparing 
the minds of his readers for the study of these doctrines, 
. especially as given in Seneca, than to have attempted the 
restoration of the system. Casp. Scioppius (Schoppe)', 
a man of equivocal character, published extracts from the 
works of Lipsius. Thom. Gataker, an Englishman‘, 
occupied himself with the historical department of this 
system, as well as Cl. Salmasius, and Dan. Heinsius'. 


ORIGINAL ESSAYS AND PARTICULAR COMBI- 
NATIONS OF PHILOSOPHICAL SYSTEMS. 


I. Various Essays. 


295. In the midst of these attempts to re-establish the 
theories of antiquity; while the old and the new doctrines 
were brought into constant competition, and the esta- 
blished system not only endeavoured to repulse the at- 
tacks which were constantly levelled at it, but to acquire 


h Born at Isea, near Brussels, 1547; died 1606. 

Justi Lipsrr libb. II, De Constantia, Francof. 1591, 8vo. Ejusd.: Opera, 
Autverp. 1637, 4 vols. fol. 

i Born 1576; died 1649. 

k Born 1574; died 1644. 

1 Dan. Heinsir Oratt. In the Works of Scioppius and Gataker, consult 
the Bibliog. § 158 and 163, 
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fresh credit by reconciling its discordant doctrines"; 
might be remarked from time to time some superior spirit 
who had the courage to quit the beaten track, and at- 
tempt a new one of his own; though unhappily, from the 
want of well-established principles for his guidance, he 
too usually fell into considerable errors. Among these 
we must reckon the German, Nic. Taurellus, already 
mentioned (§ 292), who laboured to draw a still stronger 
line of demarcation between philosophy and theology, 
and looked upon Reason as the proper source of philo- 
sophic knowledge. Of the Italians, Cardan (§ 289), 
and Vanini ($ 291), and of the French P. Ramus, who 
meditated a reform of philosophy. As by this time the 
old established Scholastic method of drawing all know- 
ledge from abstract ideas, was insufficient to satisfy men’s 
minds, they attempted to attain more certain conclusions 
by the way of experiment. This principle was especially 
followed up by the Political writers and Naturalists. 
Among the former Niccolo Macchiavelli®, a statesman, 
matured by the study of the Classics and by knowledge 
of the world, had in his Principe (1515) given with great 
ability a picture of Political men, such as he had generally 
found them: and John Bodin°, having in his Republic 
discarded the opinions of Plato and Aristotle, had en- 
deavoured to explain the principles of a form of govern- 
ment neither a Monarchy nor a Democracy, and regulated 
by mixed principles of strict justice and accommodating 


policy. 
Il. Telesius. 


Fr. Baco, De Principiis et Originibus Secundum Fabulas Cu- 
pidinis et Coeli, sive de Parmenidis et Telesii et Præcipue De- 


m A writer who particularly distinguished himself on this side was the 
Thomist Fr. Suarez, (died 1617); by his Disputationes Metaphysicæ, Mo- 
gunt. 1614. 

n Born at Florence 1496; died 1527. 

Jon. Fr. Curisrir De Nic. Macchiavello libb. III, Lips. et Hal. 173, 
Ato. Opere 1550, 4to., etc., Milan. 1805, 10 vols. 8vo.; Flor. 1820, 10 vols. 
8vo. 

9 (Bodinus), born at Angers, about 1550; died 1596. 

De la République, Paris, 1576, fol. and 1578. In Latin 1586, fol. 
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mocriti Philosophià Tractatà in Fabula de Cupidine. Opp. tom. 
ILE,,ed. Es. ps, 208. 


Jo. Gre. Lorrerr Diss. de Bernardini Telesii Philosophi Itali 
Vita et Philosophia, Lips. 1726-1733, 4to. 


+ Lives and Opinions of the most celebrated Physicians at 
the end of the Sixteenth and beginning of the Seventeenth Cen- 
turies. Published by Tu. Aue. Rixner and Sizer; fase. III, 
Sulzb. 


296. A Reformation was attempted in Natural Phi- 
losophy by Bernardinus Telesius. Born 1508, at Cosenza 
in the kingdom of Naples, he received a Classical edu- 
cation from an uncle at Milan, and subsequently, at Rome; 
and at Padua devoted himself with ardour to philosophi- 
cal and mathematical studies, and from which he im- 
bibed a disinclination for the doctrines of Aristotle. At 
a more advanced age he published with great success his 
work De Natura juxta Propria Principia®. He became 
a teacher of Natural Philosophy at Naples, and founded 
an academy named after him, 7elesiana and Consentina ; 
which was intended to demolish the Aristotelian philoso- 
phy. He was compelled by the persecutions he under- 
went from the monks to retire to Cosenza, where he died 
1588. His system is one of pure Naturalism, and bears 
some resemblance to the views of Parmenides (§ 99). His 
chief objection to those of Aristotle is, that he laid down 
as principles mere abstractions, (abstracta et non entia). 
He himself maintained the existence of two incorporeal 
and active principles, Heat and Cold; and a corporeal 
passive principle, Matter; on which the other two exercise 
their influences. He derived the heavens from Heat, and 
the earth from Cold; and attempted, in a very unsatis- 
factory manner, to account for the origin of secondary 
natures by a supposed perpetual conflict between the 
Heavens and Earth. Having attributed sensation to his 
two incorporeal principles, he went on to assign souls to 
plants and animals in general. He drew however a broad 


P The two first books appeared at Rome 1565, in 4to. The entire work was 
published at Naples in 1586 and 1588. 
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distinction between the immortal soul of Man, and that of 
other animals, and asserted that it was the immediate gift 
of God at the time of conception’. He maintained that 
Sensation was not absolutely passive, but a perception of 
changes operated in the mind itself. Knowledge ac- 
quired by means of inference he described as a species of 
imperfect Sensation. Independently of these theories Te- 
lesius was an Experimentalist and Materialist. His ad- 
versaries Marta and Chiocci were, in their turn, attacked 
by Campanella °*, (infra). 


Ill. Franc. Patrizzi, or Patritius. 


+ Lives and Opinions of the most celebrated Physicians, etc. ; 
published by Rixner and Siper; fasc. IV: Fr. Parrizzi, 
Sulzb. 1823, 8vo. 


297. Fr. Patrizzi‘, the author of a new theory of ema- 
nation, borrowed the materials of it from all quarters, but 
principally from the Neoplatonists, and the pretended 
records of Primitive Mysticism collected by them; as 
well as from the system of Telesius. He commenced this 
undertaking by an elaborate refutation of Aristotle». 
Nevertheless he attempted* a theory of light, according 
to the Aristotelian method. He affects to divide his sub- 
ject into four parts, viz.: Panaugia, Panarchia, Pamp- 
sychia and Pancosmia: and cites to support his theories 
a number of apocryphal mystic books’. Wisdom he 
defines to be Universal Science. Light is in all things 
the primal object of knowledge. Philosophy, therefore, 
or the investigation of Truth, ought to begin with the 


4 De Rer. Nat., lib. V, c. 1, sqq. 

r Ibid. VIII, 21. 

s Campanelle Philosophia Sensibus demonstrata, etc., Neap. 1590, 4to. 

* Born at Clisso in Dalmatia, 1529; professor of the Platonic philosophy at 
Ferrara and Rome; where he died 1593. 

" Discussiones Peripateticæ, published at first ste Ven. 1571—1581, 
4 vols. See above, § 139. 

x Nova de Universis Philosophia in qua Aristotelicà Methodo non per Mo- 
tum sed per Lucem et Lumina ad primam Causam ascenditur, etc., Ferrar. 
1591, fol., Ven. 1593, Lond. 1611. 

ÿ Attributed to the ancient Persians. 
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contemplation of Light. 1. All Light is derived from the 
first source of illumination—Gop. 2. God is the highest 
principle of all things. 3. The universe is animated. 
4, It is endowed with the qualities of unity and indi- 
viduality by means of Space and Light; both of them 
incorporeal essences. | 

Such are among the principal ideas which Patrizzi 
follows up in the work above mentioned. It may be ob- 
served that this was not the last occasion when by me- 
tamorphosing material forms into Spiritual Essences, an 
alliance was attempted between the dreams of the Neo- 
platonists and the philosophy of Aristotle. 


IV. Giordano Bruno. 


‘+ For Giord. Bruno, see Brucker, tom. IV: and Buute, 
History of Modern Philosophy, tom. I], p. 703, sqq. FüLce- 
BORN, Peitræge, etc. fasc. VI. HEumanx, Acta Philos. fase. 


ITI—IX. XV. 

Car. STEPH. Jorpant Disquisitio Historico-Literaria de Jor- 
dano Bruno Nolano, Primislaviæ (no date), 8vo. 

Fr. Curist. Lauckuarp, Diss. de Jordano Bruno, Hal. 1783, 
4to. 


+ Biographical Memoir of Giord. Bruno, by KINDERVATER ; 
In the Memoirs of Cæsar, relative to the Philosophical World, 
tom. VI, No. 5. 


+ Biography of Bruno, in ApELuneG; History of Human 
Folly, I vol. 


Fr. Jacopi, Letters to Mendelssohn, on the Doctrine of 
Spinosa ; second edition, Breslau, 1789, 8vo. Suppl. I. 


‘+ Heypenreicx, Appendix to the History of Revolutions in 
Philosophy, by Cromaziano, p. 257, tom. I. 


+ Lives and Opinions of the most celebrated Physicians, etc. ; 
(see prec. §). 


298. One of the most extraordinary writers of this age 
was another Italian named Giordano Bruno (Jordanus 
Brunus); remarkable for his history, as well as his 
learning and great abilities. He was endowed with a 
vigorous and versatile capacity, united to a fruitful imagi- 
nation; of an elevated but restless and passionate cha- 
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racter ; and greedy of fame. He possessed considerable 
knowledge of the ancient systems of philosophy, the 
mathematics, physics, and astronomy; and his taste was 
refined by the influence of classical literature. He was 
born at Nola, in the kingdom of Naples, about the middle 
of the sixteenth century. Little is known of his early. 
life. He professed himself a Dominican, but the year 
and place of his noviciate are not known. Some religious 
doubts, and bold strictures on the monkish orders, 
obliged him to quit Italy, probably in 1580, He retired 
to Geneva, where his love for dispute and paradox 
brought him into trouble with the adherents of Calvin. 
Thence he retreated to Paris; where he gave public lec- 
tures on the Ars Magna of Raymond Lulli. After a 
visit to London, he returned to Paris, 1585; and there 
openly announced himself the adversary of Aristotle, 
which procured him a great number of enemies. In 1586 
he became a private teacher of moral philosophy and 
mathematics at Wittemberg ; afterwards he took up his 
abode at Prague, at Helmstadt, (where he taught as pro- 
fessor of philosophy), and at Francfort on the Maine. In 
1592 he returned once more to Padua, it is not known for 
what reason; and, after having passed some years in tran- 
quillity, was arrested, (in 1598), by the Inquisition; sent 
to Rome, and there, on the seventeenth of February 1600, 
burned as a heretic, and apostate from his religious vows. 


299. Bruno was formed by the character of his mind 
to reject the dry system which had prevailed under the 
sanction of Aristotle’s name. He was naturally inclined 
to the study and cultivation of the Classics, and in parti- 
cular was carried away by the bold and comprehensive 
views of the Eleatæ and Alexandrian Platonists ; which 
at that time found in Italy many minds disposed to re- 
ceive them. He dived deep into their mysteries, and 
transfused them into his own writings with talent and 
originality. He assumed the appellation of Philotheos, 
and under that name in various writings, composed with 
considerable fancy as well as learning,—occasionally with 
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wit, and always with ability—he maintained that the Divi- 
nity is the internal principle and substantial essence of 
all things, and that in Him power and activity—the Real 
and the Possible, form at all times one indivisible whole. 
He added to these notions many more, for instance, that 
of carrying to perfection the art of Lulli, whom he looked 
upon as the harbinger of his own reform in philosophy ; 
and while he availed himself of the bold discoveries of 
Copernicus, (which possibly first inclined him to doubt 
the prevailing system), he associated with the truth of 
these the prejudices of his age in favour of Astrology and 
Magic. His ardent imagination and restless temper were 
less fitted for expressing with systematic precision such 
reveries, than for detailing them with an exuberance of 
fancy. 

His books (especially those in Italian), are extremely 
scarce: Fulleborn and Buhle have been at the pains to 
make a complete list of them. It is sufficient to enu- 
merate here the principal. 


JorDANI Bruni Acrotismus seu Rationes Articulorum Physi- 
corum adversus Peripateticos Parisiis propositorum, etc. Viteb. 
1588, 8vo. 


PuitoTtHEevs JorpANUS Brunus Nolanus de Compendiosa 
architectura et complemento Artis Lullii, Paris, 1582, 12mo. 


De Umbris Idearum, Par, 1582, 8vo.; part II is entitled Ars 
Memorie. 


Idem: Della Causa, Principio ed Uno, Venice, (more probably 
Paris), 1584, 8vo. An extract from it is to be found in the 
letters already mentioned of Fr. Jacost. 


Idem: Dell’ Infinito Universo e Mondi, Venet. (probably 
Paris), 1584, 8vo. 


Spaccio della bestia trionfante, Paris, 1584, 8vo. 
Degli Eroici furori, bd. 1585, 8vo. 


JoRDANI Bruni Explicatio Triginta Sigillorum ad omnium 
Scientarum et Artium Inventionem, Dispositionem et Memoriam 
quibus adjectus est Sigillus Sigillorum. 


Idem: De Lampade combinatorià Lullianà ad infinitas Pro- 
positiones et media invenienda, Viteb. 1587, 8vo. De progressu 
et Lampade venatoria Logicorum, etc. bd. eod. De Specierum 
scrutinio et Lampade combinatoria Raym. Lulli, Prag. 1588. 
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Articuli CLX adv. hujus tempestatis Mathematicos atque Philo- 
sophos, item CLXXX Praxes ad totidem Problemata, ibid. eod. 
De Imaginum, Signorum et Idearum compositione ad omnia In- 
ventionum, Dispositionum et Memorize genera libb. III, Francof. 
ad M. 1591, 8vo. De Triplici, minimo et mensura ad trium 
Speculativarum Scientiarum et multarum activarum Artium 
Principia libb. V, Francof. 1591, 8vo. De Monade, numero et 
figura liber consequens (libros) quinque de minimo magno et * 
mensura. Item de Innumeralibus, Immenso et Infigurabili, seu 


de Universo et Mundis libb. VITE, Francof. 1591, 8vo. 


800. The principal points of what may be termed his 
Theology are the following: God—the First Principle, 
is that which all things are, or may be. He is One, but 
in Him all essences are comprehended. He is the sub- 
stance also of all things, and at the same time their Cause 
—(Final, Formal, and Creative):—Eternal without limit 
of duration; Natura Naturans. As the first Efficient 
Cause, He is also the Divine and Universal Intelligence 
which has manifested Itself in the form and fashion of the 
Universe: He is the Soul of the Universe, which per- 
meates all things, and bestows upon them their forms and 
attributes. The end contemplated by this Great Cause 
is the perfection of all things, which consists in the de- 
velopment of the various modifications of which the dif- 
ferent parts of Matter are susceptible. To be—to will— 
to have the power—and to produce, are identical with 
the Great Universal Principle. He is incomprehensible to 
us because Absolute and Uncompounded. His substance 
and his creative energies are determined by his Nature; He 
cannot act otherwise than he acts; His will is necessity ; 
and this necessity, at the same time, the most perfect 
freedom. The Divinity, as the first and vital energy, has 
revealed Himself from all eternity in a variety of produc- 
tions; yet continues always the same; Infinite, Immea- 
surable, Immoveable, and Unapproachable by any simili- 
tude. He is in all things, and all things in Him; because 
by Him and in Him all things live, act, and have their 
increase: He pervades the smallest portions of the Uni- 
verse, as well as its infinite expanse: He influences 
every atom of it as well as the Whole. It follows, that all 
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things are animated; all things are good; because all 
things proceed from a Being essentially good. 


301. Bruno follows the same train of ideas in his 
reflections on the world, ( Universum, or Natura na- 
turata), which he represents as One, Infinite, Eternal, 
and Imperishable. Nevertheless the world, in its ex- 
ternal nature, and as containing the development of 
all things, is but the shadow of the Supreme Prin- 
ciple. Its element is Matter, originally formless; but, 
as united to, and identified with, the primitive and 
eternal Form, it virtually contains all possible modifica- 
tions of form. He maintained that none had better ex- 
pressed than Pythagoras, in his theory of Numbers, the 
manner in which all things are derived from the Infinite 
Being as Unity: towards which the human mind per- 
petually aspires. By the multiplication of its own 
Unity the First Principle causes the production of multi- 
farious beings ; but at the same time that It is the source 
of species and individuals beyond all calculation, It is 
Itself unlimited, and_unconfined by Number, Measure, or 
Relation. It remains always One, and in every respect 
Indivisible; at once Infinitely Great and Infinitely Little. 
Inasmuch as by It all things are animated; the Universe 
may be represented as a Living Being: an immense and 
infinite animal, in which all things live and act in a thou- 
sand and a thousand different ways. 

Bruno endeavours to establish by a variety of proofs 
this eternity of the world; from the immortal destiny 
of Man; from ‘the infinitude of the Creator’s power, 
which must be productive of like infinite effects; from 
the goodness also of the Divine Being; as well as by 
metaphysical arguments drawn from our ideas of Infi- 
nite space; and the impossibility of finding a Central 
Point; which last proof he ingeniously applies to the de- 
fence and confirmation of the Copernican system: re- 
futing the opposite theories, especially that of the Peripa- 
tetics. As the material world is but a shadow and 
reflection of the First Principle, so our knowledge alto- 
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gether consists in the perception of Similitudes and 
Relations; and as the First Principle, descending from 
Its elevation, produced, by multiplication of Itself, the 
infinite diversity of natural objects; so do we gradually 
acquire the idea of Unity, by combining the multifarious 
objects presented to our senses. The end of all phi-. 
losophy is this recognition of Unity existing in Contraries. 
—In- Every individual the Soul assumes à particular 
form; inasmuch as its nature is simple and uncom- 
pounded it is immortal,—without limits to its energies, 
—and, by extension and contraction, it forms and fashions 
its own body. 

To be born is the consequence of such expansion of 
the Centre; Life consists in the maintenance of a Spheri- 
cal shape, and Death is the contraction into the same 
Centre. The highest end of all free-agents is the same 
with that of the Divine Intellect; namely, the perfection 
of the Whole. 

Bruno’s system is nothing more than that of the Eleatæ 
and Plotinus corrected and extended: a sort of Pan- 
theism +, by many misunderstood as a system of Athe- 
ism; set forth with a persuasive eloquence springing 
from the author’s own conviction, and with great richness 
of Imagination; and engaging the attention by a multi- 
tude of striking and noble ideas. ‘The system of Bruno 
continued long neglected, or misunderstood, till the theories 
of Spinoza and Schelling directed towards it a degree of 
revived attention. 


V. Sceptical writers. 


302. Many combined causes now gave birth to a new 
species of philosophical scepticism in certain calm and 
vigorous minds, which manifested itself according to the 
peculiar characters and habits of each. ‘These causes 


+ [Pantheism, it will be remembered, presumes the whole Universe to par- 
take of the Divine Nature; or, in other words, that the Divine Nature is ex- 
tended to all parts of the Creation, and animates them all. Trans.] 
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were, the renewed study of the old philosophers; the 
awakened spirit of original investigation; the extended 
sphere of experimental observation; with the craving 
which began to be felt for more certain knowledge and 
better established principles; with all the discussions and 
theories which these causes set in motion, diversified ac- 
cording to the characters of their respective authors. 


M ontaigne. 


Essais de Michel de Montaigne, Bordeaux, 1580 ; Lond. 1724; 
» Paris. 1725, 3 vols. 4to; Lond. 1739, 6 vols. 12mo, etc. 


Eloge de Mich. de Montaigne, Couronné à l’Acad. de Bor- 
deaux en 1774 (par L’A8Be DE TALBErT), Par. 1775, 12mo. 
Eloge Analytique et Historique par DE 1a DixMertre, Par. 1781, 
8vo. 


803. Michel de Montaigne, or Montagne’, was the 
first of his age who inclined to the philosophy of Doubt. 
With a mind highly cultivated by the study of the An- 
cients, and of History; with great knowledge of the 
World and Men, he contemplated human life as it is pre- 
sented to us, in its multiplicity and inconsistency; with- 
out analysing these discrepancies so as to arrive at unity 
and consistency. His acute observation of the disagree- 
ment existing between all philosophical theories produced 
in him a way of thinking akin to positive Scepticism in 
matters of philosophy; and he pronounced the wncer- 
tainty of human knowledge and the feebleness of human 
reason to be the grand conclusions to which all his ob- 
servations had led him; reposing with a sincere faith on 
the authority of Divine Revelation. The uncertainty 
which he ascribed to all human science he extended even 
to matters of practice, without however denying the truth 
of practical obligations. His opinions are expressed 
with admirable candour and modesty in his delightful 
Essays, the originality and graces of which will always 
make the book a favourite with men of taste; though his 
philosophy has been very differently estimated by different 


z Born in a castle of the same name in Perigord, 1533; died 1592. 
U 
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critics. ‘Though his own character and conduct were 
free from the reproach of immorality and irreligion, his 
work has unquestionably the defect of not doing justice 
to its author’s real sentiments; nay, even of encouraging 
the contrary. 


Pierre Charron. 


+ De la Sagesse ; trois livres, par P. Cuarron, Bordeaux, 1601; 
edit. expurg. Par. 1604. 


Eloge de P. Charron, par G. M. D. R. (Grorer MicHez DE 
RocHEMAILLET), prefixed to the Works of Charron, Par. 1607. 
See Bay Le. 


304. Montaigne had great influence over two distin- 
guished authors of his own day: Ætienne Boetie (died 
1563), Counsellor of the parliament of Bourdeaux ; 
who in his Discours de la Servitude Voluntaire, set forth 
with considerable talent his republican principles: and 
Pierre Charron (born at Paris 1541), a celebrated 
preacher, and a man of ability and estimable character ; 
but who in consequence of his intimacy with Montaigne, 
having unhappily contracted a habit of Scepticism, in- 
dulged in some unwarrantable speculations on religious 
topics. According to him, Wisdom (La Sagesse), is the 
free investigation of what is common and habitual. ‘The 
desire of knowledge is natural to man; but Truth resides 
with God alone, and is undefinable by human reason. 
On this principle he grounds another, of distrust and 
indifference with regard to all science; a bold dis- 
belief of Virtue (or the appearance of it); and even of 
great doctrines of Religion (particularly the immortality 
of the Soul); alleging that its external history did not 
correspond with its divine original, and the ideas he was 
pleased to form of God, and the worship of God. On 
the other hand he insisted upon the obligations of a 
certain Internal Religion connected with Virtue, and 
founded in the knowledge of God and Self, and exhorted 
to the practice of moral duties derived from a certain 
everlasting and imperishable law of Nature, which has 
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_ been implanted in the understanding by God Himself, and 
contains the highest Good of Man. ‘This crude theory 
he expressed with some eloquence, and died 1603, de- 
cried by many as an atheist; which he did not altogether 
deserve. 


305. We perceive that the human mind had, in the 
period of which we are treating, attempted many paths, 
already opened, to the mysteries of knowledge, by the 
ways of Revelation, Reason, and Experiment”. None 
of them had been pursued far enough; because, occu- 
pied with the pursuit of results and conclusions, men had 
omitted to begin by examining themselves, and their own 
faculties, instead of the objects contemplated by the latter. 
They had not yet inquired in what respects Revelation 
may be justly expected to supply information: nor had 
the pretensions of Experiment and Reason to be severally 
the fountain-heads of knowledge been balanced, or ad- 
justed. A sort of Scepticism, grounded on experiment 
and observation, discouraged the pride of human reason, 
without having the effect of silencing its inquiries; and 
rather busied itself with diving again into the exhausted 
mines of ancient disputes, than attempted any fresh proofs 
of the Certainty of Knowledge. A species of intellectual 
anarchy and chaos seemed for a time to prevail: the 
more exact knowledge derived from the writings of the 
ancients contributing rather to increase than to still the 
commotion; till it ended in something like an universal 
fermentation, which slowly defecated. An immense mass 
of unorganised knowledge and misdirected views con- 
tended together, till the necessity came to be gradually 
felt of more systematic and better-founded inquiries ; 
and to attain this end gigantic efforts were made, which 
became continually more effectual and more universal. 


z [Reason and Experiment: the first is meant to imply the principle of the 
Rationalists : the latter of the Experimentalists, or Empirics. Transl. ] 
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MODERN PHILOSOPHY. 


FROM THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY TO OUR 
OWN TIMES. 


A free and progressive spirit of inquiry into the prin- 
ciples, the laws, and limits of human knowledge; with at- 
tempts to systematise and combine them. 


306. It was time that the human understanding should 
assume confidence in itself, and, relying on its own powers, 
force its way through the deep labyrinth of knowledge. 
Many causes which we have already enumerated com- 
bined to stimulate its exertions; and among the most 
powerful were the desire of elucidating the grounds of 
Religious and Moral knowledge; and the wish to recon- 
cile and associate the Empiric and Rational systems. 
The philosophical systems of the Greeks continued to be 
examples of what might be effected, though they were 
no longer adhered to as models. The improvement in 
social habits, and the clearer views of moral duties, which 
Religion and established forms of Government had pro- 
moted, brought with them the necessity for a more per- 
fect system of Ethics than was to be found in the theories 
of the Ancients; while the Scholastic system was found 
less and less capable of satisfying the demands of an in- 
creasing curiosity. The improvement effected in the 
Mathematical Sciences by Copernicus, Kepler, Galileo, 
and Toricelli, awakened a like enthusiasm among philo- 
sophers of another class; which the analogy subsisting 
between their pursuits tended to promote. ‘The grand 
question which began to influence such speculations was, 
the Origin and the Certainty of Knowledge; with in- 
quiries as to the ultimate grounds of Moral Right—Mo- 
ral Obligation, etc. 

Bacon and Descartes long exercised the most import- 
ant influence over succeeding philosophers, and caused 
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their respective principles to become for a time universal. 
The spirit of inquiry had been first awakened in Italy; but, 
being repressed there, had acquired a much more exten- 
sive dominion in England, France, and Germany. The 
researches of these two great men were intended to com- 
plete the fabric of philosophy; but too impatient to 
arrive at the conclusion, they neglected to lay with suf- 
ficient care and accuracy a perfect foundation. Their 
followers felt themselves at liberty to consult their seve- 
ral tastes, and rushed either into a rashness of demon- 
stration, which could end only in futility; or devoted 
themselves to perpetual experiment, unallied to any hy- 
pothesis: while sober investigation of the powers of the 
mind itself, as the source of knowledge was, for a long 
time, neglected by both parties. ‘The factions too of the 
Speculative and Practical philosophers came to be op- 
posed to each other: and, as each had much to ob- 
ject to the other, and much to say for themselves, 
they were successful in keeping up an interminable dis- 
pute, without any other result of their labours, but that 
of prejudicing the cause of philosophy in the minds of 
others. The Casuists and disciples of ‘Thomas Aquinas 
on the one hand, and the Aristotelians (who preserved 
their authority among the Protestants, by whom Thomas 
was rejected) on the other, had long confined the atten- 
tion of their disciples principally to Speculative ques- 
tions; and Practical philosophy had been almost en- 
tirely resigned into the hands of theologians. Gra- 
dually it became the practice to confirm the decrees of 
Civil Legislation by arguments derived from Revelation 
or from Reason: and as this caused philosophy to be- 
come more practical, so the habit of deducing all duties 
and all moral obligation from the will of God, as their 
ultimate source, gradually exalted it to speculation; and 
brought about an union between the two systems, on the 
important subject of Morals. 

The improvements effected in the present period may 
be described as consisting in: 

A separation and distinction of Moral Philosophy from 
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Science at large, and the assignment to it of an appro- 
priate and peculiar domain of its own:—A better per- 
ception of the essential requisites of a system of know- 
ledge, in its whole extent, and in its details :—A clearer 
discernment of the respective provinces and claims of 
Theology and Natural Reason:—The advancement of 


knowledge both in the materials collected and the man- 


ner in which they were arranged :—And an improvement 
in the method of philosophy.* 


307. This period may be subdivided into two: the first 
extending to the end of the eighteenth century, and ca- 
pable of being distinguished into smaller epochs by the 
names of the great men who illumined it: the efforts at 
knowledge then made being principally of a Dogmatic 
character. The latter period commences with the con- 
cluding years of the eighteenth century, and embraces 
the labours of the Critical School, with the results to 
which they have led. 


* [In the above sketch I have omitted, as well as altered, much that is to 
be found in the original; but which appeared to me more likely to weary by 
repetition, or confuse by its obscurity, than to instruct the reader. 

In consequence of the omission here made, the numbers of the sections from 
this place to the end of the volume, differ from those of Tennemann; (308 
Transl.—316 Orig.) ; which, however, can occasion no difficulty to any one 
who may desire to refer to him, as the names of the philosophers will be a 
sufficient guide. Transl. ] 


et 


FIRST PERIOD. 
FROM BACON TO KANT. 


FROM THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY TO THE END 
OF THE EIGHTEENTH. 


Fresh and independent Essays of Reason, with a more 
profound and Systematical Spirit of investigation. 


ATTEMPTS TO GROUND PHILOSOPHICAL 
KNOWLEDGE ON EXPERIMENT. 


I. The Empirism of Bacon. 
Mattet’s Life of Bacon, prefixed to his Works. 


Rawtay, the same; and R. Stepuen, Letters and Remains of 
Lord Chancellor Bacon, Lond. 1734, 4to. 


For the services rendered by Bacon to Philosophy, see Hry- 
DENREICH, in his transl. of Cromaziano, vol. I, p. 306 (Germ.). 


+ Sprencet, Life of Bacon, in the (Halle) Biographia, vol. 
VIII, No. 1. 


508. Francis Bacon, lord Verulam, appeared in England 
as a reformer of Philosophy; a man of a clear and pene- 
trating judgment, great learning, great knowledge of the 
world and men, but of a character not free from reproach. 
He was born in London A. D. 1561: attained the highest 
offices in the state, which he ultimately lost through 
his failings, and died 1626. In his youth, he studied 
the Aristotelian system of the Schools, and the Classics. 
The latter study, as well as the practical pursuits to which 
he presently devoted himself, taught him the poverty and 
insufficiency of the former. In his maturer age he applied 
himself to consider the means of reforming the Method 
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of Philosophy, to which end he composed some works”, 
which by the new principles they developed had even 
greater influence over the fortunes of Philosophy than if 
he had completed an entire system of his own. 


309. Bacon chose a new path, altogether diverging 


from the beaten one: instead of the syllogistic proof by 


argument, taking that of experiment by Induction: (which 
had been already imperfectly attempted by Telesius § 295), 
and proposing to re-construct the edifice of Human know- 
ledge. Although his views may be said to be in some 
degree partial, yet he deserves the highest admiration 
and praise for his triumphant attacks on the School- 
philosophy; for having applied for information to Nature 
and Experiment; for having referred the question of 
Final Causes to Metaphysics rather than Physics; for 
the clear development of certain points in the Science 
of Mind, e. g. that of the Association of Ideas; as also 
by his well-digested refutation of some of the super- 
stitions of his age, and the composition of his Organum as 
a new method of attaining to the knowledge of Nature; 
(B. I, Aphor. 19, sqq.); and by his book, De Augmentis 
Scientiarum, which contains a masterly review of the 
Sciences, with his views for their enlargement and im- 
provement*®. To show how far Bacon was from being a 
mere experimentalist, it is sufficient to refer to his expres- 
sions relative to the science and object of Moral Philoso- 
phy. Science, he says, is nothing more than the image 
of ‘Truth, inasmuch as Truth in Reality, and Truth in 
Knowledge, only differ as a direct ray of light does from 
a refracted one. ‘The object of Philosophy is threefold, 


b De Dignitate et Augmentis Scientiarum (Latin) 1623: (English), Lond. 
1605. 

His Works, Amsterd. 1663, 6 vols. 12mo., with a Life by W. RawLay : 
Lond. 1740, fol. 4 vols. by Mazzer : and 1765, 5 vols. 4to. 

Novum Organum Scientiarum, Lond. 1620, fol. 

© It is very likely that the works of Bacon suggested to J. Barczay his 
Treatise, called Icon Animorum, Lond.1614, 8vo. We shall have occasion to 
speak of Cumberland and Hobbes presently. 

d De Augm) Sc., I, col. 18. 


EEE a 
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God—Nature—Man. Nature presents itself to our com- 
prehension, as it were, by a direct ray of light, while God 
is revealed to us only by a reflected one. 


Il. Philosophical system of Campanella. 


Taomæ CAMPANELLZ, De Libris propriis, et recta ratione 
studendi Syntagma (ed. Gazsr. Naupæus), Par. 1642, 8vo. ; 
Amstel. 1645 ; Rotterd. 1692, 4to. See also Crent, Collectio 
Tractatuum de Philologiz studiis, liberalis Doctrine Informatione 
et Educatione Literaria, Lugd. Bat. 1696, 4to. 


Ern. Sart. Cypriani, Vita et Philos. Thome Campanelle, 
Amstel. 1705, 8vo.; ed. II, 1722, 8vo. 


Consult German Museum, 1780, No. XII, p. 481; and 
Scurocky, Biogr., etc. tom. I, p. 281 (Germ.). 


Prodromus Philosophiæ Instaurandæ, id est, Dissertationis de 
Natura Rerum Compendium secundum Vera Principia ex Scriptis 
Th. Campanellæ præmissum (per Tos. Apamr), Mrancof. 1617, 
Ato. 


‘+ Doctrine of Campanella on Human Knowledge, with some 
Remarks on his Philosophical System, by FuLiteBorn, Collect. 
PasezV 1, po Lb4: 


We have already had occasion (§ 295) to mention one work of 
Campanella, to which we may add these, at present sufficiently 
rare : 


De Sensu Rerum et Magia, Francf. 1620. Philosophie Ra- 
tionalis et Realis partes V, Paris. 1638, 4to. Universalis Phi- 
losophize sive Metaphysicarum Rerum juxta propria Dogmata 
partes tres, Paris. 1638, fol. Atheismus Triumphatus, Rome, 
1631, fol. Ad Doctorem Gentium de Gentilismo non retinendo 
et de Prædestinatione et Gratia, Paris, 1636, 4to. Realis Phi- 
losophiæ Epilogisticæ partes IV : hoc est, De Rerum Natura, Ho- 
minum Moribus, Politica, cui Civitas solis adjuncta est, Œcono- 
mica cum Adnotationibus Physiologicis a Tobia Adami, nunc 
primum edita, Francof. ad M. 1623, 4to. Prodromus Philosophiæ 
Instaurandæ. Civitas Solis, Ultraj. 1643, 12mo. 


Scelta d’Alcune Poesie Philosophiche. di SEPTIMANO SquiLLA, 
1632 (sine loco). 


310. The contemporary of Bacon, Thomas Campanella, 
(born at Stilo in Calabria, 1568), made a like attempt to 


e De Augm. Sc. III, cap. 1. 
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deduce all knowledge from experiment. Endowed with 
superior talents, and carefully brought up, he entered the 
order of Dominicans, and pursued his philosophical 
studies as a noviciate in the convent of Cosenza; but 
when, by his own reflections as well as in consequence of 
the objections of Telesius*, he was led to suspect the 
universal authority of Aristotle, he shook off the preju- 
dices of his education, and endeavoured to satisfy his 
doubts by studying the remains of other ancient philoso- 
phers. But finding that these, as well as the remarks of 
Telesius himself, who attracted him by the freedom of 
his inquiries, were insufficient to set his mind completely 
at rest, he attempted knowledge by a path of his own. 
He admitted the existence of two sources, and only two, 
of all knowledge, Revelation and Nature: the first the 
origin of Theology, the last of Philosophy: in other words, 
the Histories of God and of Mankind. Scepticism, with 
Campanella, was but a transitory state of the mind: he 
was too eager to supply its place by a dogmatic edifice of 
his own; without having cleared his way to it by previous 
inquiry. He attempted too great a diversity of pursuits, 
and aspired to effect a reformation in every art and 
science, without having acquired a sufficient command of 
the necessary details. The adversities of his life con- 
tributed much to impede his progress as a philosophical 
reformer: for having been accused of disloyalty to the 
Spanish government, he was kept twenty-seven years in 
strict confinement; and when at last, in 1626, acquitted 
and set at liberty, was obliged to remove for security to 
Paris, where he died 1639. 


311. Campanella had a clear and philosophical under- 
standing, and extensive knowledge; with a genuine love 
of Truth; which last he asserted to be the proper foun- 
dation of all philosophy. He also proposed a new ar- 
rangement of the Sciences. His views were often just 


* [It will be remembered that Telesius was born at Cosenza, where he died 
1588. Transl. ] 
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and clear, but his hasty and impatient Spirit prevented 
his bringing them to perfection. His principal efforts 
were directed to the construction of.a system of Meta- 
physics containing the principles of Theology, Natural 
History, and Morals. He looked upon the Metaphysics 
of Aristotle (so called) as nothing more than a sort of 
Logic, and a Vocabulary. Metaphysics is a necessary 
science, because our senses convey to us only that which 
is contingent and individual, without informing us as to 
the general relations of things and their real nature. 
Logic is not a science of that which is real and neces- 
sary—God and His creation—; but an art of language 
adapted to philosophy (Phil. Rat. I, 2). The only 
avenue to knowledge is by the Senses ;—Sensation is the 
source of Knowledge (Sentire est Scire). Consistently 
with this theory he resolved into Sensation all the opera- 
tions of the mind (such as Memory, etc.), and asserted 
that ‘Thought itself is nothing but a combination of the 
results of Sensation; which combination itself is presented 
to us by means of Sense. 


312, The object which Campanella had most at heart 
was the completion of a system of Dogmatism, which 
might be successfully opposed to Scepticism; and of 
which he gave a sufficiently accurate outline in his Meta- 
physics (lib. I). He either replies to the causes of doubt 
assigned by the Sceptic school, or invalidates them, or 
their consequences. He appeals to the natural desire 
_ felt by man to know, and to ascertain the grounds of 
knowledge. It is impossible even to deny the certainty 
of knowledge, without some ascertained principles of 
knowledge, which the Sceptic himself is compelled to 
refer to. He lays down certain incontestible principles 
of this kind drawn from general consent. Our senses in- 
form us, That we are, and that we are possessed of 
power, knowledge, and will: That our power, knowledge 
and will are limited: That even as we ourselves enjoy 
these faculties, so are they enjoyed by others also. Cam- 
panella did not advance beyond these first principles, be- 
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cause he was satisfied that the external world was a 
Revelation afforded by the Divine Being (operando), 
which, when compared with the Word of God, afforded 


the only satisfactory means of knowledge. 


818. The great Metaphysical problem is, to give an 


account of external objects, and their existence. To 
solve this Campanella begins with the axiom, That ex- 
ternal objects exist and are presented to our senses. 
These appearances must be either true or false; agree- 
ably to the obvious rule that a thing must either be, or 
not be; and to the laws (Primalitates) of existence and 
non-existence. The Primal laws of existence are, Possi- 
bility or Power, (Potentia); Knowledge (Sapientia), and 
Sympathy or Love (Amor). What can be—is: what is— 
must be. Every thing must possess sensation, and be 
the object of it; otherwise it would not exist to us. Every 
thing has its principle of self-preservation, and abhors 
annihilation ; without which it could not endure, nor 
energise, nor exist. The Primal laws of non-eaistence 
are Impossibility (/mpotentia); Ignorance (dnsipientia) ; 
and aversion (odium Metaphysicum). The three objects 
of the Primal laws of existence are, Being, Truth, and 
Good, of which the outward token is Beauty. These 
principles conduct the argument up to the consideration 
of God; the highest Essence, or the highest Unity (Me- 
taph. VII, 1, sqq.). Campanella then describes the attri- 
butes and operations of the Divine Unity: Necessity is the 
result of Power, Destiny of Knowledge, and Harmony of 
Love. He built his system of Cosmology on Theology, 
as well as his contemplations respecting Psychology, etc., 
in which he followed the ideas of the Neoplatonists and 
Cabbalists, as well as those of Telesius. He recognised 
in the world an Unity of Life, ( Mundum esse Dei vivam 
statuam ); and deduced his system of Divine Justice and 
the laws of necessity and chance, from certain considera- 
tions on the connection between Necessity and Existence ; 
and Non-existence and Accident. He maintained the 
Existence of an Incorporeal world, and of Spirits, which 
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put in motion the stars. The Soul is a corporeal spirit, 
which can recognise its own nature to be subtile, warm, 
and light. From its efforts after felicity, (unattainable in 
this life), he argued its immortality. 

In his practical system, which he grounded on the 
other, he brought forward several new ideas. The Infi- 
nite Being is the Supreme Good, the object and end of 
all things. Religion has revealed Him to us; and 
points out the way by which we may pass from the sensi- 
ble to the invisible world, and to the highest attainable 
perfection. It consists in the obedience to God, the love 
of Him, and the contemplation of things earthly and 
Divine. Some striking ideas are disclosed respecting 
Natural and Revealed religion, Internal and External, 
Innate and Acquired. 


314, The system of Campanella is to be praised rather 
for its negative than its positive qualities. He displayed 
a genuine love of knowledge and of truth in the contest 
he sustained with the Aristotelian System of the Schools, 
with Atheism, and the false Politics of Macchiavelli; as 
well as in the manner in which he asserted the right of 
the Understanding to attempt fresh and untried paths of 
Science; but he has shown himself unable to solve the 
grand problems of philosophy, by the inadequacy of his 
principles, the want of coherence in his system, and the 
slender union that subsists between his own ideas and 
those he has associated with them of others. It ought 
not, however, to be forgotten, that he had the merit of 
having first distinctly proposed such problems for solu- 
tion, and attempted to effect the same, with views favour- 
able to rational Knowledge and Religion. 


(See his Treatise, De Gentilissmo non Retinendo. ) 
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III. Modifications of the Ionic and Atomistic Schools. 


Basso, Berigard, Magnenus, Sennert, Gassendi. 


315. When the Aristotelian system was laid aside as 
confessedly deficient, particularly with respect to Natural 
History, an attempt was made to revive the Ionic and 
Atomistic doctrines. After Sebastian Basso’s' attack on 
the Physics of Aristotle (see Bibliography § 143) many 
others came forward to revive ancient doctrines or pro- 
pose new ones. Claude de Guillemert de Bérigard® ad- 
vanced a theory, on the Eclectic plan, borrowed partly 
from the Jonians, and partly from the Atomic philosophers, 
and maintained that it was conformable to the Christian 
system, while he opposed the Aristotelian hypothesis of an 
original Matter”. Another Frenchman, Jean-Chrysostôme 
Magnenus', recommended the system of Nature of Demo- 
critus, as affording an adequate solution of natural pheno- 
mena, Dav. Sennert* also attempted to remodel Physics 
on the principles of Democritus’. He maintained that 
Form and Matter are independent of each other, and 
asserted that Souls were created by the Divine Being 
out of Nothing; which brought him into a dispute 
with J. Freitag, (a professor at Groningen) in which 
he was defended by his disciple J. Sperling. Pietro 
Gassendi™, styled by Gibbon ‘the most learned of the 
philosophers of his age, and the most philosophical of 
the learned,” undertook to defend and review with im- 


f About 1621. 

g Or Beauregard, born at Moulins 1578 ; died at Padua 1667, or later. 

h Crrcuzr Pisanr, seu de Veterum et Peripateticà Philosophia Dialogi, 
Udin. 1643—47, 4to. Patav. 1661. 

i Born at Luxevil, and professor of Medicine at Pavia, the author of Demo- 
critus Reviviscens, sive Vita et Philosophia Democriti, Ticini, 1646, 12mo. 
Lugd. Bat. 1648 ; et Hag. Com. 1658, 12mo. 

k Born at Breslau 1572, died 1637. 

1 Dan. Sonnerti Hypomnemata Physica de Rerum Naturalium Principiis, 
Francof. 1635-36, 12mo. Physica, Viteb. 1618, 8vo. Opera Omnia, Venet. 
1641; Lugd. Bat. 1676, 6 vols. fol. 

m Petrus Gassendus ; born at Chartansier in Provence 1592; died at Paris 
1655. 
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partiality the system of Epicurus”, which he asserted had 
not yet been done. He distinguished himself by his dis- 
coveries in Mathematics, Physics, and Philosophy, in all 
of which he displayed great judgment and learning; and 
was a redoubtable adversary of Aristotle°®, Fludd?, and 
Descartes‘. With a laudable love of truth he drew a 
true picture of the life and character of Epicurus”, and 
illustrated his philosophy, without concealing the faults 
he had committed in respect of Theology and the doctrine 
of Final Causes. He endeavoured to erect upon Epicu- 
rism a philosophical system of his own’. Him. Maignan 
(or Maignanus‘), who attempted to revive the dreams of 
Empedocles, excited less attention. 


IV. Law of Nations of Grotius. 


316. But philosophy now began to extend her re- 
searches from External Nature to the questions of Civil 
Right. {lugo Grotius, (properly Hugo de Groot") a dis- 


n Sam. Sorgerit Diss. de Vita et Moribus Petri Gassendi, prefixed to his 
Syntagma Philos. Epicuri. 

+ Bernier, Abrégé de la Philosophie de Gassendi, Paris, 1678, 8vo. Lugd. 
Bat. 1684, 12mo. 

Buceret, Vie de P. Gassendi, Paris, 1737, 12mo. See also Lettre Cri- 
tique et Historique à l’auteur de la Vie de P. Gassendi, ibid. 1737, 12mo. 

Perri Gassenvi Opera Omnia, Lugd. 1658, 6 vols. fol. et Flor. 1727. 

© Exercitationes Paradoxice adversus Aristoteleos, libb. I, Gratianopl. 1624, 
8vo.; libb. II. Hag. C. 1659, 4to. ; (and the Answer of Encrtckr); Censor 
Censura Dignus; Philosophus Defensus, Rostock. 1697. With Disput. adv. 
Gassendi, lib. I, Exercitationum V, ibid. 1699. 

Pp Examen Philosophie Ros. Fiupp1. 

4 Dubitationes et Instantie ad. Cartesium. 

r Syntagma Philosophie Epicuri cum refutationibus Dogmatum que contra 
Fidem Christianam ab eo asserta sunt; præfigitur Sorseri Dissert. de Vita 
et Moribus P. Gassendi, Hag. Com. 1655-59, 4to.; Lond. 1668, 12mo. Amst. 
1684, 4to. 

s Syntagma Philosophicum, Oper. vol. I. 

t Born 1601 ; died 1671. 

Maicnant Cursus Philosophicus, Tolosæ, 1652, 4 vols. and Lugd. 1673, 
fol. 

u Born at Delft 1583 ; died at Rostock 1645. 

Vita Hugonis Grotii, Lugd. Bat. 1704, 4to. (P. Amer. Lenmann), Grotii 
Manes ab iniquis Obtrectationibus Vindicati, Delft. 1721; Lips. 1732, 8vo. 
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tinguished Philologist, Theologist, Jurist, and Statesman, 
of great learning, and a clear and sound judgment, opened 
the way to a new study, that of International Law, by his 
celebrated work on the Rights of Peace and of War *, 
the first example of a philosophical statement of Na- 
tional Law. Some learned men had indeed prepared 
the way by similar labours, among others, J. Oldendorp*, 
Nicolas Hemming’, Bened. Winkler, and Alb. Genitilis *. 
The humane and exalted mind of Grotius was led to this 
undertaking by the Christian wish to diminish, if possible, 
the frequency and the horrors of war. He took as the 
foundation of his argument the elements of Natural 
Right, and applied his immense erudition to show the 
universal assent paid by all nations to the principles of 
Right and Justice. His mode of proof was obviously a 
species of Induction, which he may have borrowed from 
his contemporary Lord Bacon. Grotius is sometimes 
carried away, by the abundance of his learning, from the 
course of his argument, but nevertheless distinguished 
himself above any of his predecessors by his superiority 
to prejudice, and prescription. He considers our idea 
of Right to be the result of a moral faculty, and derives 
its first principles from the love of society (socialitas ) ; 
hence the obligation of defending that society (societatis 
custodia); and distinguishes between natural Right and 
Law, ( Dictamen rectæ rations), and positive (Jus volun- 
tarium), whether of Divine or Human original; fre- 


Life of Grotius, by Gasp. Branp, and ad. V. Catrensure. Dordr. 1727-32, 
2 vols. fol. (Dutch). 

+t Vie de M. Hugo Grotius, par M. pr Burieny, Paris, 1752, 2 vols. 12mo. 

+ Hugo Grotius, his Life, etc. by H. Lupen, Berl. 1807, 8vo. (Germ.). 

X De Jure Belli et Pacis, Paris, 1625, 4to. cum Commentario W. van 
DER MuELEN et aliorum, Amstelod. 1696— 1703, 3 vols. fol. Best -edition, 
Lausanne, 1751, 4 vols. 4to. Grotius illustratus Op. H. et S. pe Coccesr, 
Wratislv. 1745-52, 4 vols. fol. 

Y Born 1506 ; died 1567. 

2 Born at Laland 1513; died 1600. 

a Born 1551 at Castello di San Genesio, in the March of Ancona, died 
1611. 

De Jure Belli Libri tres, Hanau. 1589, 8vo; ibid. 1612. 
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quently tracing positive law up to Revelation as its imme- 
diate source. He draws a distinction also between 
perfect and imperfect Right: between legal and moral 
obligation. Although Grotius did but lay open this rich 
mine of inquiry, we are indebted to him not only for 
having suggested the pursuit, but for having contributed 
towards it a valuable stock of materials. His work has 
formed an era in literature, and been the subject of nu- 
merous, and often contradictory, commentaries. Selden”, 
by his Natural Law of the Hebrews, which was followed 
up by Zenrtgrave and Alberti’, authors of the Natural Law 
of Christianity,—pursued a totally different system, and 
derived Right from the conditions of a state of Innocence. 


V. Materialism of Hobbes. 


Thomæ Hobbes, Angli Malmesburiensis Vita, (Auct. J. Au- 
BERY), Carolopoli, 1681, 12mo. 

Fr. Case. Hacemit Memorize Philosophorum, Oratorum, 
Baruthu. 1710, 8vo. 


Rettwic, Epistola de Veritate Philosophie Hobbesianæ, 
Brem. 1695, 8vo. 


316. The influence of Bacon’s philosophy was, as might 
have been expected, especially felt in England. Thomas 
Hobbes, a friend of his, entered into some of his views, 
from which he deduced a system of Materialism. He 
was born in 1588, at Malmsbury. Like Bacon he had 
contracted from the study of the Classics a contempt for 
the philosophy of the Schools; and his travels and inti- 
macy with his illustrious countryman, as well as with Gas- 


sendi and Galileo, had led him to think for himself. But the 


b Born at Salvington in Sussex, 1584; died 1654. 

Jo. Serpent De Jure Naturali et Gentium juxta Disciplinam Ebræorum 
libb. VII. Lond. 1640, fol. Arg. 1665, 4to. 

¢ Born at Strasbourg 1643, died 1707. 

Joacu. Zenrcravi De Jure Naturali juxta Disciplinam Christianorum 
libb. VIIT. Strasb. 1678, 4to. 

4 Vatent. Atserti1 Compendium Juris Nat. Orthodoxæ Theologiæ con- 
formatum, Lips. 1676, 8vo. 
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practical direction which he laboured to give to his specu- 
lations, had the effect of limiting them. When the civil 
wars broke out, he proclaimed himself by his writings a 
zealous advocate of unlimited monarchy, as the only secu- 
rity for public peace. He died 1679; having published 
several mathematical and philosophical Essays, which 
have drawn upon him the reproach of fondness for para- 
dox, and the stigma of Atheism. 


His works: Opera, Amstelod, 1638, 4 vols. 4to. Moral and Po- 
litical Works, Lond. 1750, fol. Elementa Philosophica de Cive, 
Par. 1642, 4to.; Amstel. 1647, 12mo. Leviathan, sive de ma- 
teria, forma et potestate Civitatis Ecclesiasticæ, et Civilis, (English 
Lond. 1651, fol.), Lat. Amstel. 1668, 4to.; Appendix, Amstel. 
1668, 4to. Human Nature, or the Fundamental Elements of 
Policy, Lond. 1650, 12mo. Elementorum Philosophie sectio 
prima de corpore (Engl. Lond. 1658, 4to.), Lat. Amstel. 1668, 
Ato. De Corpore Politico, or the Elements of Law, Moral and 
Political, Lond. 1659, 12mo. Quæstiones de Libertate, Necessi- 
tate et Casu, contra Doctorem Bramhallum. (Engl. Lond. 1656, 
4to.). Hobbes’s Tripos, in Three Discourses, Lond. 1684, 8vo. 


317. Hobbes appears to have aimed, above all things, 
at freedom and solidity in his speculations, and, rejecting 
every thing hypothetical, affected to confine himself to 
the tangible, or in other words, to the phenomena of 
Motion and Sensation. He defines philosophy to be 
the knowledge, on accurate principles, of phenomena 
resulting from present causes; or vice versa the ascer- 
taining of possible causes by means of known effectse. 
Philosophy embraces as an object every body capable 
of producing an effect, and presenting the phenomena 
of composition and decomposition. Taking the term 
Body in its widest extent, he divides its meaning 
into Natural and Political, and devotes to the consi- 
deration of the first his P/ilosophia Naturalis, compre- 
hending the departments of Logic, Ontology, Meta- 
physics, Physics, etc.; and to that of the second his 
Philosophia Civils, or Polity, comprehending Morals. 
All knowledge is derived from the senses: but our per- 
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ceptions are nothing more than the effect of external 
objects operating on the brain, or setting in motion 
the vital spirits. Thought is calculation (computatio ), 
and implies addition and subtraction. ‘Truth and False- 
hood consist in the relations of the terms employed. 
We can become acquainted only with the Finite: the 
Infinite cannot even be imagined, much less known: 
the term does not convey any accurate knowledge, but 
belongs to a Being of whom we can form an idea only 
by means of Faith. Consequently, religious doctrines 
do not come within the compass of philosophical dis- 
cussion, but are determinable by the laws of Religion 
itself. All, therefore, that Hobbes has left free to the 
contemplation of philosophy is the knowledge of our 
natural bodies, of the mind, and polity. His whole 
theory has reference to the External and Objective, inas- 
much as he derives all our notions from the senses, and 
describes the soul itself as something corporeal though of 
extreme tenuity. Instead of a system of pure metaphy- 
sics, he has thus presented us with a history of mind and 
its phenomena, deficient it is true in general depth, but 
which with some narrow and limited doctrines, contains 
occasionally others more enlightened and correct. 


318. His practical philosophy, however, attracted more 
attention than his speculative. In this also, Hobbes 
pursued an independent course, and altogether de- 
parted from the line of the Schoolmen. His grand object 
was to ascertain the most durable posture the Body Poli- 
tic could assume, and to define Public Right. An ideal 
form of government and state of morals had been ima- 
gined by Plato in his Republic, by Str Thomas More‘ 
in his Utopia’, by Campanella in his Civitas Solis", and 
by Harrington’ in his Oceana‘. Hobbes, on the con- 


f Born at London, 1420; beheaded 1535. 

& Basil. 1558 ; besides many other editions. 

h See above bibliography of § 310. 

i Born at Upton, 1677. 

k Lond. 1656. With his works, 1700 and 1737. 
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trary, assumes the existence of certain elements of Natu- 
ral Right, which he supposes to have prevailed in a 
state of Nature anterior to civilization, contemplated 
according to the experimental method’. Agreeably to 
the lowest law of Nature man, if he does not aim 
at the injury of his neighbour, grasps at every thing 
which can contribute to his own well-being, and shuns 
every thing that can cause the contrary. Self-preserva- 
tion is the highest object of his pursuit, just as death 
is of his avoidance. All that tends to this end, and 
to the removal of pain, is conformable to reason, and 
therefore lawful. Right is the liberty of employing 
our natural powers agreeably to reason. Man has 
therefore the right of self-preservation and self-de- 
fence ; and consequently of using the means to this end : 
and he is himself the judge and arbiter of these means. 
But the consequence of these individual rights, in a state 
of nature, must be an universal collision of all; who must 
be perpetually brought into opposition with one another, 
to the destruction of all repose and security, and even 
of the power of self-preservation. Self-love, therefore, 
(or Reason), and the love of quiet, produce a new state of 
things, under the form of a.civil compact, (status civilis ), 
in which a portion of the individual liberty of each is re- 
signed by him, and intrusted to one, or more. With 
this epoch commences that of external, obligatory Right. 
Absolute power on the part of the government, and im- 
plicit submission on the part of the governed, are neces- 
sary to the well-being ofa state; and the best of all forms 
of government is therefore the monarchical. 

Self-love is the fundamental law of Nature, and Interest 
the rule: the law of Nature is also the law of Morals 
(lex morals). Hobbes has the audacity to refer to the 
Bible for confirmation of such doctrines, deduced from 
arguments of his own. 

His success was not great, and the little which he had 
was principally among foreigners. Of the number of his 


1 In his treatise De Cive. 
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impartial judges, was the Dutchman Lambert Velthuy- 
sen": and of his adversaries Richard Cumberland”, and 
Robert Scharrock®. 


VI. Lord Herbert of Cherbury. 


319. Edward Lord Herbert of Cherbury?, followed a 
course exactly the reverse of that pursued by Hobbes, 
but equally opposed to the principles of true religion. 
He defended the notion of innate ideas, and derived our 
knowledge not from the understanding nor the senses, 
but from a certain instinctive reason" to which he made the 
former subordinate. Instead of tracing our acquaintance 
with religion (according to his ideas of it) to historical tra- 
dition, as Hobbes had done; he derived it from a supposed 
internal illumination aftorded to all mankind. Agreeably to 
these views, he pursued his researches on the Rational 
instead of the Empiric method, particularly with respect 
to the nature of Truth; on which subject he published 
a separate work’. He described the soul not as a tabula 
rasa, but as a closed book, which opens only when Nature 
bids it. It derives from itself its knowledge of general 
truths (communes notitie); which are so far common to 
all men; and ought to remove doubts and differences in 
philosophy and theology. He maintained the existence 
of what he was pleased to call an Intellectual Religion, 
and claimed for this religion of his own the right to ex- 


m LAMBERTI VELTHUYSEN de Principiis Justi et Decori, Dissertatio Epis- 
tolica, continens Apologiam pro tractatu clarissimi Hobbesii de Cive, Amstelod, 
1651, 12mo. 

To be mentioned afterwards. 

© De Officiis secundum Jus Naturale, Oxon. 1660, 8vo. 

P Born 1581; died 1648. 

4 Naturalis instinctus. 

r Tractatus de Veritate prout distinguitur a Revelatione, a verisimili, a pos- 
sibili, et a falso, Lut. Paris. 1624 et 1633; Lond. 1645, 4to.; 1656, 12mo, 
(With the Essay, De Causis Errorum). De Religione Gentilium Errorum- 
que apud eos Causis, Lond. 1645, 8vo. Part I, completed 1663, 4to. and 
1670, 8vo. 
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amine and verify all other pretensions to revelation*. 
The obscurity of his own thoughts and expressions, and 
the dominion at that time enjoyed by the experimental 
system of philosophy, caused him to be but little noticed 
in his day. He was however justly attacked by Divines, 
as an enemy to Revealed religion. 


VII. Mystical Naturalists and Theosophists of 
this period. 


320. J. Baptist van Helmont' about this time united 
a study of the phenomena of Nature to a degree of 
mysticism. He had been taught at Louvain the Scho- 
lastic system, by the Jesuit Martin del Rio; and had 
imbibed from the study of Kempis, Tauler (§ 275), and 
Paracelsus, a degree of enthusiasm which he carried into 
his art, that of medicine. With many fanciful notions of 
his own, he nevertheless detected errors in others, and 
started several good ideas. In order to effect by means 
of Alchemy and Philosophy a reformation in his own 
art, he devoted himself to the investigation of the Uni- 
versum. With such a design, he attached himself prin- 
cipally to the doctrines of Paracelsus, and derived all 
knowledge from direct and immediate revelation. He 
maintained that all Nature is animated; but, at the same 
time, asserted that nothing earthly partakes of the Di- 
vine Nature, which is incommunicable. All corporeal 
beings are replete with spirits, which by means of air 
and water, the only true elements, and their mutual fer- 
mentation, produce every thing else. Such were the 
principles of his spiritual Physiology". His son, Fr. 
Mercurius van Helmont*, endeavoured to enlarge our 
knowledge of ‘The divine Science”—-(Theosophy); and 


S De Veritate, p. 265, sqq.; 282, sqq. 

t Born at Brussels, 1577; died at Vilvoorden near Brussels, 1644. 

u + J.J. Loos, J. Baptista van Helmont, Heidelberg. 1807, 8vo. See also 
B. ab Helmont, Opera, Amstel. 1648, 4to.; and Francf. 1659, 8 vols. fol. 

x Born 1618: spent his life in travelling in Germany and England ; and 
died 1699. 
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by a new division of the different orders of Beings and 
their relations to Unity, sought to compose a system 
which might combine the doctrines of the Platonists and 
Cabbalists with those of Christianity. He taught espe- 
cially the theory of an universal Sympathy of all things, 
with many strange notions about the relations of the soul 
to the body, and of the body to the soul, asserting that 
they differed not in essence but in form, and stood in the 
relation of Male and Female. To this he added a sort 
of Metempsychosis, combined with a belief in the neces- 
sity of a future judgment after death’. Marcus Marci 
von Kronland’, set forth a system of Cosmology of his 
own, in which he blended the Ideas of Plato with the 
Forms of Aristotle, and endeavoured to destroy the quali- 
tates occultæ of the Schoolmen to make way for his idee 
seminales, which he affected to consider more intelligible. 
These Zdeas are the Powers of Nature which, with the 
aid of light, create and form all things. Nay, the very 
constellations operate on the sublunary world by means 
of light, and by the agency of the Ideas». 


9321. In England the enthusiastic system of Paracelsus 
found a patron in the learned physician Robert Fludd®, 
who sought to ally it to the Mosaic history of the crea- 
tion‘. He was answered by Gassendi. In Germany a 
like enthusiasm laid hold on the pious and inquisitive 


y Paradoxical Discourses, Lond. 1690. Seder Olam, sive Ordo Seculorum, 
hoc est Historica enarratio Doctrina Philosophice per unum in quo sunt om- 
nia, 1693, 12mo. 

z Died 1676. 

a Jou. Mac. Marci a Kronianp, Idearum Operatricium Idea sive De- 
lectio et Hypothesis illius Occulte Virtutis, quæ Semina foecunda et ex iisdem 
Corpora Organica producit, Prag. 1035, 4to. Philosophia Vetus restituta, in 
qua de mutationibus que in Universo sunt, de Partium Universi Constitu- 
tione, de Statu Hominis Secundum Naturam et Præter Naturam, et De Cura- 
tione Morborum, etc. libb. V, Prag. 1662, 4to. 

b Robert Fludd, or De Fluctibus; born at Milgate in Kent, 1574; died 
1637. 

© Historia Macro-et Microcosmi Metaphysica, Physica et Technica, Op- 
penh. 1717. Philosophia Mosaica, Gude. 1638. 
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temper of the shoemaker of Gorlitz, Jacob Bohm*, who 
with a mind highly excited by the study of the Scrip- 
tures, to which he added the natural philosophy of Para- 
celsus and his contemporaries ;—with a peculiar depth of 
thought, disfigured by a rude unscientific manner and a 
barbarous style, (partly composed of the terms of Chemis- 
try then in use),—gave vent to his speculations, (often un- 
intelligible and often profound), respecting the Deity and 
the Origin of all things. He affected to deliver these as 
something oracular, and wrote in his native language, 
whence his appellation of philosophus Teutonicus. His 
mysticism gained disciples in Germany, and even abroad, 
being adopted in France by Poiret, and in England by 
H. More, and John Pordage a physician ; who even wrote 
a commentary on him. Of all these hereafter. In more 
recent times St. Martin has given as it were a new and 
able version of this species of Theosophy. 


822. Bohm and Fludd had endeavoured to find autho- 
rity in the Bible for their own extravagancies. The like 
attempt was made by others, particularly by Jo. Amos 
Comenius *®, who in his Synopsis Physices ad lumen Divi- 
num reformate', detailed more clearly the opinions of 
Fludd and others. He supposes three elementary prin- 
ciples of all things; Matter, Spirit, and Light. The first 
is the corporeal essence, the second is subtile, self-exist- 
ing, invisible, imperceptible, dispensed by the Divine 
Being to all living creatures, to animate and possess 
them. Light is the plastic spirit; an intermediate es- 
sence, which penetrates matter and prepares it for the 


4 Born at Alt-Seidenberg, near Gorlitz, 1575 ; died 1624. 

+ Jacob Bohm, a Biographical Essay, Dresden, 1802, 8vo. 

+ Works of J. Bohm, Amsterd. 1620, 4 vols. 8vo. etc.; 1730, 10 vols. 8vo. 
Selections from his Works, Amst. 1718; Francf. 1801, 8vo.—Translated into 
Dutch and English. 

e Of the village of Comna, near Prerau in Moravia; born 1592, died at 
Amsterdam 1671. 

f Lips. 1632, 8vo ; 1663, 8vo. 
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admission and reception of spirit, investing it at the same 
time with a form. He has also originated some re- 
markable ideas on philanthropy, in which he followed 
Val. Andrez*. J. Baier, the successor of Comenius", 
and some others, have bequeathed works to the same 
effect. 


VIIL Sceptics. 


323. Scepticism was revived and extended by. Fr. 
Sanchez (Franc. Sanctius), a Portuguese, who taught 
medicine and philosophy at Toulouse with considerable 
reputation, up to the time of his death, which happened 
in 1632. He was obliged by his office to teach the Aris- 
totelian system, and not venturing openly to controvert 
it, assailed it under cover of his Scepticism; and hav- 
ing proved by means of arguments already brought for- 
ward, but to which his lively manner imparted an air of 
novelty, the uncertainty of human knowledge, he under- 
took to give in another work a method of his own for 
attaining to certainty. This promised work, however, 
never made its appearance. francois de la Mothe le 
Vayer*, an author of great learning, talent, and judg- 
ment, enlarged upon the grounds of Scepticism, with a 
reference to Science and even to Religion. He denied 
the existence of any common rational foundation for the 


8 See several articles in the Tageblatt des Menschheitlebens, published by 
Cu. Carisr. Fr. Crause, 1811, No. XVIII, sqq., on a work of Comenius, 
entitled, General Observations on the Improvement of Human Nature, etc., 
Halle, 1702. 

h About 1606. 

i Born 1562 at Bracara, in Portugal. 

Francisci Sanchez Tractatus de multum Nobili et Prima Universali Scientia 
quod nihil scitur, Lond. 1581, 4to. et 12mo; Francf. 1618, 8vo, with the re- 
marks of Dan. Harrwacx, entitled, Sanchez aliquid Sciens., Stettin. 1665, 
12mo. ‘Tractatus Philosophici, Rotterd. 1649, 12mo. 

k Born at Paris 1586; died 1672. 

Cinq Dialogues faits à l’Imitation des Anciens, par Horatrus Tusero (par 
François DE LA Morne Le Vayer), Mons, 1671, 12mo; 1673, 8vo. and an 
Answer by M. Naute, Berl. 1744, 8vo. Œuvres, Paris, 1654 et 1667—1684, 
3 vols. fol. . 
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latter, in consequence of the diversities of belief that have 
always prevailed, and maintained that reason in theology 
must give place to faith, a superior faculty, and conferred 
immediately by Divine Grace. In other respects he 
showed himself a decided unbeliever ; representing life 
as a miserable farce, and virtue as almost a dream. 


RATIONALISM OF DESCARTES, AND THE SYSTEMS 
TO WHICH IT GAVE RISE. 


I. Descartes. 


BarzreT, La Vie de R. Descartes, Par. 1690, 4to ; abrégée, 
Paris, 1693, 12mo. 


Gop. Guiz. Leisnitit Notata circa Vitam et Doctrinam Car- 
tesii in Thomasii Historia Sapientiæ et Stultitie, tom. II, p. 
113, and in the 3rd vol. Epistolarum Leibnitii ad Diversos, p. 
388. 


Réflexions d’un Académicien sur la Vie de Descartes, envoyées 
à un Ami en Hollande, 4 La Haye, 1692, 12mo. 


Eloge de René Descartes, par GAILLARD, Paris, 1765, 8vo ; 
par Tuomas, Paris, 1761, 8vo; par Mercier, Genève et Paris, 
1765, 8vo. 


Jou. Txrprtit Historia Philosophicæ Cartesianæ, Norimb. 
1672, 12mo. De Vita et Philos. Cartesii, 2bid. 1674. 


Recueil de quelques Piéces curieuses concernant la Philoso- 
phie de M. Descartes (par Baye), Amsterd. 1684, 12mo. 


Petri Dax. Huetir Censura Philosophiæ Cartesianæ, Paris, 
1689, 12mo. Philosophiæ Cartesianæ adversus Censuram Pet. 
Dan. Huetii vindicatio, aut D. A. P. (Aveusto PETERMANN), 
Lips. 1690, 4to. Réponse au Livre qui a pour titre: P. Dan. 
Huetii Censura, etc. ; par P. Sizvain Reeis, Par. 1692, 12mo. 
Huet answered by his (anonymous) Nouveaux Mémoires pour 
servir à l'Histoire du Cartésianisme ; par M. G. Paris, 1692, 
12mo. 


Admiranda Methodus Nove Philosophiæ Renati Descartes, 
Ultraj. 1648, 12mo. 


Bauru. Bexxeri de Philosophià Cartesii Admonitio candida 
et sincera, Wesel. 1668, 12mo. 


ANT. LE GRAND, Apologia pro Cartesio, contra Sam. Par- 
kerum, Lond. 1672, 4to; Norimb. 1681, 8vo. 


P. pe VitLEMANDY. See § 139. 
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324. René Descartes (Cartesius), was born 1596, at 
La Haye, in the Touraine, and attempted a reformation 
in the philosophy of his country by a method opposed to 
the Experimental, on the principles of pure Rationalism. 
His system was favourable to independent research, and 
met with equally violent opponents and partisans, attract- 
ing, as it did, universal attention. In the school of the 
Jesuits at La Flèche he early distinguished himself by 
the quickness of his parts, and his love of knowledge. 
Fired with this passion and eager to satisfy it by study, 
he devoured without a plan a multitude of books, which 
working upon his own ardent temper, left him more un- 
certain than he was at first; his subsequent travels 
instead of curing contributing to increase the malady. 
Presently his adventurous spirit conceived the plan of 
erecting a philosophy of his own; no part of which should 
be borrowed from others. With this view he repaired 
to Holland, where he trusted to find leisure and freedom, 
and where he composed the greater part of his works’. 
He presently attracted great attention, became involved 
in controversies, especially with theologians, and after 
maintaining an extensive and learned correspondence, 
was invited into Sweden by Queen Christina, and died 
there shortly after in 1650. 


His works: Opera, Amstelod. 1692-1701, 9 vols. 4to. Opera 
Philosophica, Francf. ad M. 1692, 4to. Principia Philosophie, 
Amstel. 1644-1656, 4to. Meditationes de Prima Philosophia, 
etc., ibid. 1641, 4to. Discours de la Méthode pour bien con- 
duire la Raison et chercher le Vérité dans les Sciences. Plus, la 
Dioptrique, les Météores, et la Géométrie, etc. Par. 1637, Ato. ; 
a Latin translation (by Courcelles) revised by Descartes, 1644, 
Specimina Philosophize seu Dissertatio de Methodo, Dioptrice, 
etc. Amstel. 1656, 4to. Meditationes. Tractatus de Passionibus 
Anime, zbid. 1656, 4to. Tractatus de Homine et de Formatione 
Fœtüûs, cum Notis Lud. de la Forge, zbid. 1677, 4to.  Epistolæ 
(translated), ibid. 1688, 4to. 


325. Descartes was not merely a metaphysical philoso- 


1 Between 1629 and 1649. 
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pher: he was distinguished as a mathematician, an astro- 
nomer, and a physiologist. His very reputation and suc- 
cess as a philosopher, was in a great measure owing to 
the discoveries he effected in those sciences. His object 
was to constitute philosophy a demonstrable science; but 


he rushed too eagerly from the state of doubt, which. 


he considered a necessary preparation for all knowledge, 
to knowledge itself. He begins with the experimental 
observation of Consciousness and Thought: and from 
this concludes the existence of the thinking subject— 
(cogito: ergo sum)—of the soul; which thus distin- 
guishes itself from material substances, and conse- 
quently is independent of them. Its essence consists in 
thought, and is on that account more easy to be re- 
cognised than that of the body. Clearness and distinct- 
ness he regarded as the criteria of truth. The soul does 
not contemplate all subjects with equal distinctness, which 
proves its nature to be imperfect and finite. It possesses, 
nevertheless, the idea of an Absolute, Perfect Being, or 
Spirit; the first and necessary attribute of whom is exist- 
ence™; and as such ideas cannot be derived from the Im- 
perfect Soul, they must flow from the Perfect Being to 
whom they relate, and consequently must be innate. On 
this recognition of the existence of an All-perfect Being, 
the evidence and certainty of all absolute knowledge is 
grounded; on the principle that the Divine Being will 
not suffer us to fall into error while lawfully employing 
the faculties for knowledge bestowed by Him. The 


m Sam. Werenrets, Judicium de Argumento Cartesii pro Existentià 
Dei, petito ex ejus Idea; in his Dissertatt. var. Argument. Pars. II ; and, on 
the other side, Jacqueror, Examen d’un Ecrit qui a pour titre, Judicium de 
Argumeto, etc. Many articles on the subject appeared in the Journal des 
Savans, 1701; the Histoire des Ouvrages des Savans, 1700, 1701, and the 
Nouvelles de la République des Lettres, 1701, 1702, et 1703. 

Awor. Ricuter, Diss. (resp. Jo. Fousix) de Religione Cartesii, Gryphis. 
1705, 4to. 

Cur. Brerruavurprt, Dissert. De Cartesii Theologià Naturali et Erroribus in 
eà commissis. Helmstad. 1735, 4to. 

Lup. Fr. Ancition, Judicium de Judiciis cirea Argumentum pro Existentia 
Dei ad Nostra usque tempora Latis, Berol. 1792, 8vo. 
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essence of the body consists in expansion. The body 
and the thinking essence, —(the body, that is, and the 
soul ,—are essentially opposed to each other. 


326. God, as the Infinite Being, is the author of the 
universe, which is infinite; but the material and intellec- 
tual parts of which it is composed are imperfect and 
finite. ‘The assistance or co-operation of the Divinity 
(assistentia sive concursus) is necessary to the very pre- 
servation and maintenance of these”, Descartes did not 
distinguish between Matter and Space, and consequently 
found no difficulties to oppose the application of his 
theory of vortices, (which he described as deriving their 
immediate impulse from God), to account for the pheno- 
mena of Creation. 

The Soul he asserted to be simple in its nature, or in 
other words, purely ¢mmaterial, (spiritualism of Des- 
cartes), but intimately connected with the body. The 
pineal gland may be supposed to be its seat, because it 
there appears to energise in immediate connection with 
the vital spirits. From the immateriality of the soul he 
deduced its immortality ; and lest he should be obliged 
by his argument to extend the same properties to other 
animals, he pronounced these to be ving machines. The 
soul is free, because it feels itself to be so; and in its 
freedom consists its liability to error. He drew a dis- 
tinction between the passive impressions and the active 
decisions (passiones et actiones) of the soul. The opera- 
tions of the Will, the Imagination, and Thought, belong 
by their nature to the latter class. He constituted three 
classes of Ideas, those which we acquire, those which we 
create, and those which are born with us. ‘The first are 
derived from external objects, by means of impressions 
communicated to our organs. Vital warmth and motion 
do not proceed from the Soul, but from the Animal 


This doctrine was converted by Geutinx and others into one of Occusion- 
alism. See $ 328. 
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Spirits. He accounts for the communion existing be- 
tween the Soul and Body by his doctrine of Assistentia. 
The Soul determines the direction of the Vital Spirits. 


327. Notwithstanding the confusion Descartes made 
between ‘Thought and Knowledge,—the want of solidity 
in his principles, and of conclusiveness in his inferences, 
as well as the many contradictions they imply, which 
would have become more apparent if he had treated the 
subject of Morals also, we cannot shut our eyes to the 
great effect produced by his philosophy. His discussions 
awakened men to independent thought, both by their 
matter and their manner,—the form as well as the sub- 
stance of his doctrines, no less than by their bold and 
striking character. Men were impelled to investigate the 
principles of Thought and Knowledge, and the differ- 
ences which exist between them; efforts were made to 
decide the controversy between Experimentalism and 
Speculative philosophy, between Rationalism and Super- 
naturalism; at the same time that he gave the last blow 
to the Scholastic system, and introduced into the philo- 
sophical world a new life and energy, animating to the 
pursuit of Truth and the detection of Error. His doc- 
trines presently attracted the notice of a great number of 
distinguished thinkers. In Hobbes, Gassendi°, P. Dan. 
Huet?, Gabr. Daniel, etc., he encountered able ad- 
versaries, who subjected his leading principles to a se- 
vere, but at the same time calm and philosophical ex- 
amination; but he was attacked in a more intemperate 
manner by several schoolmen and theologians, such as 


° Ger. DE Vries, Dissertatiuncula Historico-Philosophica de Renati Car- 
tesii Meditationibus à Gassendo impugnatis, Ultraj. 1691, 8vo. 

P Censura etc. (see bibliography § 324). This work called forth several 
answers. 

4 See his Romance: Voyage du Monde de Descartes, Paris, 1691, 12mo. 
Iter per Mundum Cartesii. Amstelod. 1694, 12mo. Nouvelles Difficultés 
proposées par un Péripatéticien, Amst. 1694, 12mo. Idem en Lat. Nove Dif- 
ficultates, etc, tbid. 
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Gisbert Voetius', Martin Schoock* the Eclectic, Cyriac 
Lentullus the Jesuit, Valois, and others, who taxed him 
with Scepticism and Atheism. A number of talented per- 
sons were formed in his school, or attached themselves to 
his system; and in spite of the interdictions levelled 
against it in Holland by the Synod of Dort (1656), and 
also in Italy (1663), it gained ground in the Netherlands 
and France. In England, Italy, and Germany, it made 
less progress, though it produced an effect on all depart- 
ments of Moral Philosophy, Logic, Metaphysics, and 
Morals ‘, nay even on Theology ”. 


328. Among the partisans of the philosophy of Des- 
cartes we may specify his friend De la Forge*, a physi- 
cian at Saumur; Claude de Clerselier (died 1686), the 
editor of his posthumous works; Jacques Rohault (died 
1675); Pierre Sylvain Regis”, a pupil of the latter, and an 
able commentator on Descartes ; with many Jansenists of 
the Port Royal? who opposed a more rigid morality to 


r Born at Heusden 1589; died 1676. 

8 Born at Utrecht, 1614; died 1665. See Bibl. 324. 

t L’Art de Vivre Heureux, Paris, 1692, 8vo. In Lat.: Ethica Cartesiana 
sive ars Bene Beateque Vivendi, Hal. 1776, 8vo. 

u Philosophia S. Scripture Interpres (by L. Meyer, a physician and friend 
of Spinosa), Eleutheropoli. 1666, 4to. third edition by Srmrer, Hal. 1776, 
8vo. 

VarenTin: Arzertr Tractatus de Cartesianismo et Coccejanismo, Lips. 
1678, 4to. Viteb. 1701 4to. 

x L. pe ta Forces, Traité de Esprit de l'Homme, Paris, 1664, 4to. In 
Lat. Tractatus de Mente Humana, ejus Facultatibus et Functionibus, Amstelod. 
1669 ; Brême, 1673, 4to.; Amst. 1708, 8vo. 

Y Born 1632 ; died 1707. 

P. Syrvain Recis, Système de la Philosophie, contenant la Logique, la 
Métaphysique, la Physique, et la Morale, Paris, 1690, 3 vols. 4to. Réponse 
aux Réflexions Critiques de M. Dunamer sur le Système Cartésien de la 
Philosophie de M. Regis, Paris, 1692, 12mo. see Bibl. of § 324, L’Accord 
de la Foi et de la Raison, Paris, 1734, 4to. 

z Among other distinguished works, this society has produced, l’Art de 
Penser, Paris, 1664, 12mo. ‘Translated into Lat. by J.C. Braun, witha 
preface of Fr. Bupprvs, Hal. 1704, 8vo. (This treatise has been sometimes 
improperly ascribed to AnnauLp). 
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the doctrines of the Jesuits. Among these were Ant. 
Arnauld*, Blaise Pascal”, Nicole‘, and also, Father 
Malebranche (see § 331), Antoine Le Grand a physician 
at Douai, J. Claubery*, Adrian Heerebord, and more 
particularly Arnold Geulinx of Antwerp’. From the 
principles of Descartes, the last derived the doctrine of 


Occasional Causes (Systema causarum occasionalium—- 


Occasionalismus) which supposed the Deity to be the 
actual cause of the motions of the body and affections 
of the mind, the soul and the limbs merely affording the 
means of their development. ‘This notion was extended 
and explained by Balthazar Becker, Volder, Male- 
branche, and Spinosa. Geulinx added to this strange 
doctrine a pure system of morality, and maintained that 
the main defect of Ancient and Modern systems of Ethics 
was the encouragement afforded by them to Self-love; 


4 Born 1623 ; died 1694. His works, Lausanne, 1777, 30 vols. 4to. 
b Born at Clermont 1623 ; died 1662 (§ 332). 
Pascar, Pensées sur la Religion, Amst. 1697, 12mo. Paris, 1720, 12mo. 


Lettres Ecrites par Louis de Montalte (Pascat) à un Provincial de ses Amis, 


avec Notes de Guill. Wendrock (Nicote), Cologne, 1657, 12mo. et 1684, 8vo. ; 
Leyde, 1771, 4 vols. 12mo. Translated into Lat. by Nrcors. 

¢ Died 1695. Essais de Morale, Paris, 1671, 6 vols. 12mo. Instructions 
Théologiques et Morales, Paris, 1709, 12mo. Œuvres, Paris, 1718, 24 vols. 
12m0. * 

d Ant. LE Gran», Philosophia Veterum e Mente Renati Descartes, Lond. 
1671, 12mo. Institutio Philosophie Secundum Principia Renati Descartes 
Nova Methodo adornata, Lond. 1672, 8vo.; 1678, 4to. Dissertatio de Ca- 
rentià Sensus et Cognitionis in Brutis, Norimb. 1679, 8vo. 

e Professor at Duisburg; born at Chartres 1665; died 1665. 

Jou. CraurerGit Opera Philosophica, Amstelod. 1691, 4to. Logica Vetus 
et Nova. Ontosophia, de Cognitione Dei et Nostr?, Duisb. 1656, 8vo. Initi- 
atio Philosophi, seu Dubitatio Cartesiana, 1655; Mulh. 1667, 12mo. 

f Born at Antwerp about 1625; died 1669. 

Arnotpr Geurinx, Logica Fundamentis suis, a quibus hactenus col- 
lapsa fuerat, restituta, Lugd. But. 1662, 12mo. ; Amstelod. 1698, 12mo. 
Metaphysica Vera et ad Mentem Peripateticorum, Amstelod. 1691, 12mo. 
Tv60t ceavrov, sive Ethica, Amstel. 1665, and Lugd. Bat. 1675, 12mo. Ed. 
Philarethus, Amstel. 1696, 12mo.; 1709, 8vo. Annotata præcurrentia ad R. 
Cartesii Principia, Dordraci. 1690, 4to. Annotata Majora ad Principia Phi- 
losophia R. Descartes, accedunt Opuscula Philosophica ejusdem Auctoris, 
Dordraci. 1691, 4to. 


à 
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and made Virtue to consist in a pure love of—(amor effec- 
tionis non affectionis),—and devotion to the injunctions of 
practical Reason; or, in other words, in obedience to God 
and to Reason, for the sake of Reason itself. The cha- 
racteristics of Reason thus contemplated he pronounced 
to be attention (deligentia), docility (obedientia), con- 
formity to moral obligations (justztea), and a disregard of 
all other goods (humelttas ). ‘Though his ideas on Morals 
were often admirable for their truth and refinement, they 
did not meet with much success; partly because they 
were entangled with his doctrine of Occasionalism; and 
partly because the foundations on which they should rest 
were not perfectly established ; added to which they pre- 
scribe nothing but a blind submission to the Divine will, 
to such a degree as almost to take away the free exercise 
of Reason. Balthasar Becker®, taking for his ground 
the doctrines of Occasionalism, and the Spiritualism of 
Descartes, denied that men were capable of being influ- 
enced by the agency of Spirits; and in particular attacked 
the opinions then prevalent in favour of sorcery and 
witchcraft; which cost him his employment. On the 
other hand Pierre Poiret, at first a Cartesian, then a 
Mystic, affected to deduce from the principles of Des- 
cartes, a proof of the immediate agency of God and of 
spiritual beings on the mind of man. Several theolo- 
gians and philosophers endeavoured to reconcile the 
Cartesian system to Revealed Religion, and defended 
or explained it in writings partly didactic and partly 
polemical. Among others may be enumerated J. Cocce- 


§ Born in West Friesland, 1634 ; died 1698. 

Besides the work of his already mentioned (bibliography $ 324) ; he wrote 
the Beioverte Wereld, or Enchanted World (Dutch), Leuwarden, 1690 ; 
Amsterd. 1691-93, 4 vols. 4to. Winx. Heiner. Becxer, Schediasma Critico- 
literarium de Controversiis B. Bekkero ob librum die bezauberte Welt motis, 
Künigsb. et Leipz. 1721, 4to. See the Life, Opinions, and Fortunes of B. 
Becker, by J. M. Scuwacer, Leipz. 1780, 8vo. 

h Born at Mentz, 1746; died 1719 (See $$ 331, 333). 

P. Porrer. Economie Divine, 1647, 7 vols. 8vo. Cogitationes de Deo, 
Anima et Malo, Amstelod. 1677-1685-1715, 4to. 

Ns 
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jus‘, Christopher Wittich*, Gerard de Vries', Hermann 
Alex. Roéll™, and Ruard Andala”. 


IT. Spinoza. 


His works: Brenepicti DE Spinoza Renati Descartes Prin- - 
cipiorum Philosophize pars prima et secunda More Geometrico 
demonstrate. Accesserunt ejusdem Cogitata Metaphysica, in 
quibus difficiliores, quæ tam in parte Metaphysicæ generali quam 
speciali occurrunt Quæstiones breviter explicantur, Amstel. 1663, 
2 vols. 4to. Tractatus Theologico-Politicus continens Disser- 
tationes aliquot, quibus ostenditur Libertatem Philosophandi non 
tantum Salva Pietate et Reïpublicæ Pace posse concedi, sed 
eamdem nisi cum Pace Reipublicæ ipsaque Pietate tolli non 
posse, Hamb. ( Amsterd.) 1670, 4to. Under various fictitious 
titles: Dan. Herysir Operum Historicum collectio prima. Ed. 
IT, priori multo emendatior et auctior, Lugd. Bat. 1675, 8vo. 
Henriquez DE Vittacorta, M. D. a cubiculo Philippi IV, Ca- 
roli IT, Archiatri Opera Chirurgica Omnia sub auspiciis poten- 
tissimi Hispaniarum Regis, Amstel. 1673, 8vo.; 1697, 8vo. In 


i Died 1669. 

k Born at Brieg 1625 ; died 1687. 

Curisropner Wrrricax. Consensus Sanctæ Scripture cum Veritate Philoso- - 
phiæ Cartesiane, Neomag. 1659, 8vo. Theologia Pacificata, Lugd. Bat. 
1675, 4to. Annotationes, in quibus Methodi celeb. Philosophi succincta 
notitia redditur, Dordr. 1688, 4to. Anti-Spinoza seu Examen Ethices Bened. 
de Spinoza, Amstel. 1690, 4to. : 

1 Ger. De Vries (see § 327, note°). Exercitationes Rationales de Deo 
Divinisque perfectionibus nec non Philosophemata Miscellanea, Traj. 1685, 
4to. Edit. Nova ad quam preter alias accedit Diatribe singularis gemina, altera 
de Cogitatione ipsa mente, altera de Ideis rerum Innatis, Ultraj. 1695, 4to. 

m He was professor of Theology at Franeker and Utrecht, and died 1718. 

Herm. Arex. Roi Dissert. de Religione Naturali, Franeg. 1686, folio. 
Disputationes Philosophice de Theologia Naturali due, de Ideis Innatis una, 
Ger. de Vries Diatribe opposite. fourth edit. Franeq. 1700, 8vo. Ultraj. 
1713. 

n Born in Friesland 1665; professor of Theology at Franeker ; died 1727. 

Ruarp Anpara Syntagma Theologico-Physico-Metaphysicum, Franeq. 
1710, 4to. Cartesius verus Spinozismi eversor et Physicæ Experimentalis 
Architectus, Ibid. 1719. In answer to J. Recrus, Cartesius verus Spino- 
zismi Architectus: Leovard. 1718. Exercitationes Academice in Philoso- 
phiam Primam et Naturalem, in quibus Philosophia Cartesii explicatur, con- 
firmatur et vindicatur, Franeq. 1709, 4to. Examen Ethicæ Geulinxii, Ibid. 
1716, 4to. Questiones Physicæ, 1720. Apologia pro Vera et Saniore Phi- 
losophià, etc. 
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French ; La Clef du Sanctuaire, par un savant homme de notre 
siècle, Leyde. 1678, 12mo. Traité des Cérémonies supersti- 
tieuses des Juifs, tant Anciennes que Modernes, Amsterd. 1678, 
12mo. Réflexions Curieuses d’un Esprit désintéressé sur les 
Matières les plus importantes au Salut, tant public que parti- 
culier, Cologne, 1678, 12mo. 


Annotationes BEN. DE SPINozZA ad Tractatum Theologico-Po- 
liticum, ed Cur. THropx. DE Murr, Hag. Com. 1802, 4to. 


BENED. DE Spinoza Opera Posthuma, Amstel. 1677, Ato. 
(containing: Ethica, Tractatus FoRtens, de Intellectus emen- 
datione, Epistolæ). 


BENED. DE Spinoza Opera quæ supersunt Omnia, ed. H. 
EBErH. Gottios PauLus, Jen. 1802, 1803, 2 vols. 8vo., with a 
Biography. 


W orks on Spinoza and his Doctrines. 


Joun Corerus, Life of Spinoza, etc., etc. Originally pub- 
lished in Dutch, Utrecht, 1697 ; in French, The Hague, 1706, 
8vo. ; in German, Lrancof. and Leips. 1733, 8vo. 


Réfutations des Erreurs de Benoit pr Spinoza, par M. FENE- 
Lon, par le P. Lamy, et par le CoMTE DE BouLaINvVILLIERS, avec 
la Vie de Spinoza, écrite par M. Jean CorErus, augmentée de 
beaucoup de particularités tirées d’une Vie Manuscrite (from 
the next book), de ce Philosophe; faite par un de ses amis, 
Bruxelles, 1731, 12mo. 


La Vie et l'Esprit de M. Benoit DE Spinoza, Amsterd. 1719, 
8vo. The author was a physician named Lucas, or Vraese, coun- 
cillor of the Court of Brabant at the Hague. Only seventy copies 
of a very limited edition were offered for sale, at a very high 
price; which caused a number of MS. copies to be taken. The 
second part was burnt, but the biographical part, (also very 
scarce), was published under this title: La Vie de Spinoza par 
un de ses Disciples, nouvelle édition non tronquée, etc., Hamb. 
1735, 8vo. 


H. Fr. v. Dietz Ben. von Spinosa nach Leben und Lehren, 
Dess. 1783, 8vo. 


M. Putrtreson Leben Ben. von Spinosa, Brannschw. 1790, 
8vo. (nach Colerus ;. 


JARIGES über das System des Spinosa und über Bayle’s 
Erinnerungen Dagegen in der Histoire de Acad. des Sciences 
de Berlin a. 1740, und in Hissmann’s Magazin 5. Bd. S. 5 ff. 


Fr. H. Jacogr über die Lehre des Spinoza, in Briefen an Hrn. 
Moses Mendelssohn, Bresl. 1785 ; second aufl. 1789, 8vo. und in 
Jacobi’s Schriften, 4 B., I. Abth. Moses Menpezssonn Mor- 
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genstunden (see § 367, etc.): An die Freunde Lessing’s, ein 
Anhang zu Jacobi’s Briefwechsel, Berl. 1786, 8vo. F. H. Ja- 
cost wider M. Mendelssohns Beschuldigungen, Leipz. 1786. 
(Marx. Craupius) zwei Recensionen in Sachen Lessing, M. 
Mendelssohn und Jacobi, Hamb. 1786. Ueber Mrenprtssoun’s 
Darstellung der Spinozistischen Philosophie in Casar’s Denk- 
würdigkeiten, 4 B. K. H. Heyprnrercu Animadversiones in 


Mosis Mendelii filii Refutationem placitorum Spinosæ scripsit, . 


Lips. 1786, 4to. Derselbe: Natur und Gott nach Spinosa, 1 B. 
(mit Auszugen aus der oben angegebenen Vie von Lucas), Leipz. 
1789, 8vo. 


Gott. Einige Gesprache von J. G. Hrrper, Gotha, 1787, 
8vo. 


D. G. S. Francxe Preisschr. uber die neuern Schicksale des 
Spinozismus und seinen Einfluss auf die Philosophie überh. und 
die Vernunfttheologie insbesondere, Schlesnig. 1812, 8vo. 


Ern. STIEDENROTH nova Spinozismi delineatio, Gott. 1817, 
8vo. 

Lup. Boumann Explicatio Spinozismi. Diss. inaugural. Berol. 
1828, 8vo. 


Car. Rosenkranz De Spinoze Philos. Diss. Hal. et Lips. 
1828, 8vo. 


329. The Jew Baruch ( Benedict) Spinoza, or Spinosa, 
entered into the speculative views of the Cartesian School 
with all the originality of a profound and penetrating 
genius. He was born at Amsterdam, 1632, and even in 
his childhood distinguished himself for his ardent love of 
knowledge. His doubts with respect to the authority of 
the Talmud, and his frame of mind, devout, but free from 
superstition, rendered him indifferent to the ceremonial 
part of his own faith, and were the means of bringing 
upon him many persecutions. Concealed in the houses 
of some charitable Christians, he applied himself to the 
study of Latin and Greek, Mathematics and Metaphysics, 
especially those of Descartes, the clearness and simplicity 
of whose system attracted his attention, without being 
able to satisfy his judgment. After having devoted his 
life to contemplation, pursued in retirement, he died at 
the Hague, A. D. 1677, with the reputation of an es- 
timable man, and distinguished philosopher. Spinoza 
made it his principle to admit nothing to be true, the 
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srounds of which he could not distinctly recognise; and 
endeavoured to found his system of Ethics, (as he termed 
it), on something like Mathematical demonstrations of the 
principles of Moral Life, founded on the knowledge of 
God. These speculations carried him into the highest 
region of Metaphysics, and gradually led him to the re- 
markable theory proposed also by Descartes®, which 
asserts the existence of only one Absolute Essence, —(the 
Deity),—Infinite Being, with Infinite Attributes of Ex- 
pansion and Thought, reducing all finite beings to the 
state of Apparent Essences, and limitations or modi of 
those Attributes. Substance is not an individual being, 
but the foundation and substratum of all individual 
beings: It never has begun to be, but exists per se and 
of necessity, (see Eth. P. I, prop. 5). Nothing can be 
said to have a beginning but finite objects, or the mutable 
limitations of the Attributes of Infinity: in this manner 
from the Attribute of Expansion arises the modification 
of Motion and Repose: from that of Thought those of 
the Understanding and Will. Infinite Expansion is, on 
the same principle, the ultimate Element of all finite cor- 
poreal objects; and Absolute or Infinite Thought, of all 
finite thinking beings. The primordial Klements—Infi- 
nite Expansion and Infinite Thought—are mutually re- 
lated, without having been produced the one by the 
other. All finite things (e. g. Body and Soul) exist in 
the Deity: The Deity is their inherent Cause, Natura 
Naturans. He himself not finite, though from him all 
finite things have necessarily proceeded; there is no such 
thing as Accident, but an universal Necessity; which in 
the case of the Deity is united to Liberty: because the 
Deity alone is not circumscribed by the existence or 
operations of any other being. He operates according to 
the internal necessity of His own nature; and His will and 
knowledge are inseparable. ‘There is no free Causality 


° H. C. W. Sicwarr uber den Zusammenhang des Spinozismus mit der 
Cartesianischen Philosophie, Tubing. 1816, 8vo. 

H. Rirrer uber den Einfluss des Cartes. auf die Ausbildung des Spinozis- 
mus, Leipz. 1816, 8vo. 
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of Ends and final Causes; but only the Causality of Ne- 
cessity and natural Causes. The immediate and direct 
conception or idea of any real and present object is called 
the Spirit or Soul (Mens) of such object; and the thing 
itself, or the direct and immediate object of such idea or 
conception is called the Body of such Spirit. United, 


they compose one and the same individual object; which 


may be apprehended in a twofold relation, under that of 
the Attribute Thought, or the Attribute Expansion. All 
ideas, as far as they have a relation to the Deity, are 
true: because all ideas which exist in the Divine mind 
are perfectly correspondent to their respective Objects ; 
and consequently every idea of our own which is absolute 
and corresponds with its object, is true also?; and the 
understanding contemplates things according to their true 
nature inasmuch as it contemplates them with a view to 
their eternal and necessary properties’. Falsehood has 
its origin in the negation of Thought; and the admission 
of irregular and imperfect notions’. Every idea of a real 
object embraces at the same time a conception of the 
eternal and infinite essence of God, (Prop. 45); and con- 
sequently by a knowledge of the first we may attain to an 
adequate comprehension of the Divine nature. The 
human mind can therefore indisputably apprehend the 
nature of God*. On the other hand, the knowledge we 
are able to acquire of individual objects is necessarily 
imperfect. In the lively contemplation of the Deity 
consists our greatest happiness: Since the more that 
we know of God, the more inclined we are to live ac- 
cording to his willt; in which consists at the same time 
our happiness and our free-will:—Deo parere summa 


P Prop. 43. Sicut lux se ipsam et tenebras manifestat, sic veritas norma 
sui et falsi est. 

4 E natura rationis non est, res ut contingentes, sed ut necessarias contem- 
plari (et) sub quadam eternitatis specie percipere. Propos. 44. 

r Eth. P. II, Propos. 32—34 sqq. 

* Prop. 46, 47. 

t Amor Dei non nisi ex cognitione ejus oritur; Tract. Theol. cap. 1V; 
p. 42. 
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libertas est. Nevertheless our Will is not absolutely 
free, inasmuch as the mind is directed to this or that end 
by some external cause, which cause is dependent on 
another, and so on in perpetual concatenation. In like 
manner no other faculty of the mind is altogether absolute 
and uncontrolled (P. II, prop. 48). 


350, The rude materials of his system Spinoza had 
amassed in the course of his early study of the Rabbini- 
cal writings, and the theory of Descartes had only sup- 
plied him with a scientific form. He draws all his con- 
clusions, after the mathematical method, by a regular de- 
duction from a small number of axioms, and a few leading 
ideas, which he assumes to be self-evident, such as those 
of Substance and Causality. His conclusions have all an 
appearance of mathematical strictness, but appear to 
labour in this respect, that it may be questioned how the 
infinitude of finite objects is a necessary result of the 
infinite attributes of the Deity. The grand defect of his 
theory is, that all Individuality and Free-will is lost in 
subordination to the Divine Essence, and that his sys- 
tem of Ethics is made one of mere Physics, because all 
finite things are made necessarily subject to the Divine 
Nature, and appertain to it as modifications of its at- 
tributes, forming parts of an universal system of abso- 
lute Causality". The profoundness of his ideas; the 
syllogistic method of his reasoning; the hardihood of his 
attempt,—to explain things finite by énfinite, —give an air 
of obscurity to the whole system, and make it difficult to 
be apprehended in true sense: it does not, however, 
deserve the appellation of an atheistic theory, which has 
been liberally bestowed upon it ever since its first appear- 
ance, rather in consequence of the passions of the dis- 
putants, than from any thing contained in the work itself. 
It may rather be called a system of Pantheism (not 
material like that of the Eleate, but formal), which em- 
braces and illustrates a noble idea of the Divinity, as the 


u Ep. 62. See Tract. Theol.-Polit, cap. XVI. 
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Primal Cause of Being, so far as it may be investigated 
by speculations purely ontological. Nevertheless, such 
a conception does not satisfy the understanding, and con- 
tradicts the principles of Theism, especially in their 
practical relations and application. 


331. Spinoza’s character was no less misrepresented ° 
than his doctrines, Few at first dared to profess them- 
selves his friends and adherents*. His first opponents, 
either from not having understood his system, or from 
some secret attachment to it which they were at pains to 
conceal, allowed him to have the advantage, and con- 
tributed to his reputation. Of this number were: £7. 
Cuper’, Boulainvilliers*, Chr. Wittich®, (who answered 
him the most fully of them all), P. Potret®, Sam. Parker, 
(§ 333), Isaac Jacquelot*. Those who undertook the con- 
flict with more sincerity (such as J. Bredenburg*), found 


x Of these we may mention, J. Oldenburg, who nevertheless, on many 
points, differed from Spinoza. The following writers have, perhaps improperly, 
been designated as Spinozists: the physicians, L. Meyer and Lucas, the first 
the author of a work entitled, Philosophia Sacre Scripture interpres : see §$ 
327, note; Z. Jerres, Apr. Curarver, who defended and explained Spinozism 
in two treatises: Specimen Artis Ratiocinandi Naturalis et Artificialis ad 
Pantosophiz Principia Manuducens, Hamb. (Amst.) 1684; et: Principiorum 
Pantosophiæ, P. II. et P. 111, Hamb. 1684; J.G. Wacurter, Concordia 
Rationis et Fidei, etc., Amstel. ( Berol.), 1692, 8vo. ; and Turop. Lup. Law: 
Meditationes de Deo, Mundo, et Homine, Francof. 1717, 8vo.; et: Medi- 
tationes, Theses, dubia Philosophico-Theologica, Freystadt. 1719, 8vo. 

y Arcana Atheisme Revelata ; a work severely censured by H. More, Opp.. 
Philos. tom. I, p. 596, and by Jacrer: Fr. Curerus mala Fide aut ad minimum 
frigidè Atheismum Spinozæ oppungans, Tub. 1710. 

7 The Comte de Boulainvilliers ; born 1658, died 1722. See bibliography 
of § 328. 

a See § 328. 

b See § 328. Porrer, Fundamenta Atheismi eversa, in his Cogitata de 
Deo, ete. 

€ Born in Champagne, 1674; died 1708. 

Isaac Jacquetor, Dissertations sur l’Existence de Dieu, etc., par la Réfu- 
tation du Système d’Epicure et de Spinoza, La Haye, 1697. See $ 325, 
note. 

4 Enervatio Tractatus Theologico-Politicr una cum Demonstratione Geome- 
trico ordine disposita Naturam non esse Deum, Roterod. 1675, 4to. 
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themselves involved in contradictions, being unable to 
refute the sophistry of Spionza, and not enduring to 
admit its validity. 

It is only of late that the talents and opinions of Spinoza 
have been better appreciated; at the same time that the 
Critical method of the rationalists has enabled them to 
detect the weak side of his system‘. 

The most recent philosophical system approaches in 
many respects that of Spinoza. 


Ill. Malebranche. Fardella. 


FoNTENELLE, Eloge de Malebranche, dans le tom. I. de ses 
Eloges des Académiciens, À la Haye, 1731, p. 317. 


Nic. MALEBRANCHE, De la Recherche de la Vérité, Paris, 
1673, 12mo.; seventh edit. 1712, 2 vols. 4to., or 4 vols. 12mo. 
In Lat. by Lenrantr, De Inquirenda Veritate, Genev. 1691, 
Ato.; 1753, 2 vols. 4to. 


Nic. MALEBRANCHE, Conversations Chrétiennes, 1677. De la 
Nature et de la Grâce, Amsdt. 1680, 12mo. Méditations 
Chrétiennes et Métaphysiques, Cologne ( Rouen), 1683, 12mo. 


MALEBRANCHE, Entretiens sur la Métaphysique et sur la 
Religion, Rotterd. 1688, 8vo. Entretiens d’un Philosophique 
Chrétien et d’un Philosophe Chinois, sur la Nature de Dieu, 
Paris, 1708. Réflexions sur la Prémotion Physique, etc. 
Paris, 1715, 8vo. ; Œuvres, Paris, 1712, 11 vols. 12mo. 


332. Nicole Malebranche', one of the Fathers of the 
Oratoire, whose disadvantageous person concealed a 
profound genius, and indisputably the greatest metaphy- 
sician that France has produced, developed the ideas of 
Descartes, and imparted to them a fresh originality, and 
greater clearness and vivacity: but his views of religion 


€ Curistian Wo trr, for instance, and Bay e; the first of whom has refuted 
the system of Spinoza in his ¢ Translation of his Ethics, Francf. and Hamb. 
1744, 8vo. See also Jarices, quoted at the head of § 329. ‘The dispute 
between Jacobi and Mendelssohn on the Spinozism of Lessing, was the occa- 
sion of a great number of writings respecting the tenets of Spinoza. See the 
same section. The + Translation of the Ethics of Spinoza by Ewa.p (Gera, 
1791—93, 8vo.), also contains a refutation of Spinozism, on the principles of 
the Critical system. 

f Born at Paris 1638 ; died 1715. 
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led him to superadd some tenets of his own inclining to 
mysticism. He has been peculiarly successful in discus- 
sing the theory of knowledge, the sources of error, 
(especially those which have their origin in illusions of 
the Imagination), as well as in his examination of the 
proper Method for the investigation of Truth. He 
described the understanding as passive; maintained ex- 
tension to be the characteristic of Body; the soul to 
be an essence simple in its nature, and therefore distinct 
from its body; and represented the Deity as the only 
source of all thought and all existence. ‘These opinions 
led him to controvert, by acute arguments, the doctrine 
of Innate Ideas, and gave rise to the extraordinary asser- 
tion, that it is en and through the Divinity that we appre- 
hend all things, which are comprehended intellectually in 
His essence; that the Divinity is the Intellectual World ; 
Infinite and Universal Reason, and the abode of Spirits : 
in these respects making near approaches to Spinozism. | 
The doctrine of Occasionalism (which he enlarged and 
extended) is closely connected with such speculations ; 
by which he was farther led to assign to the Soul and 
Body a sort of Passive activity, and to represent the 
Deity as the original cause of all their operations: a 
species of Idealism, half religious and half mystical. We 
may trace in it the consequences of a blind devotion to 
Demonstration, as the only method of attaining Truth. 
The 4bbé Foucher ® opposed to his system one of scepti- 
cism, 


5 Simon Foucuer, Critique de la Recherche de la Vérité. 

Among the authors who discussed and opposed the theory of Malebranche, 
we may mention Farner Du Terrre (who did not understand it): Réfutation 
du nouveau Système de Métaphisique composé par le Père Malebranche, Paris, 
1718, 3 vols. 12mo.; and Anr. ARNAuLD: Des Vraies et des Fausses Idées 
contre ce qu’enseigne l’Auteur de la Recherche de la Vérité, Cologne, 1683, 
8vo. To the latter work Malebranche replied by his: Réponse de l’Auteur 
de la Recherche de la Vérité au livre de M. Arnauld, des Vraies et des 
Fausses Idées, Rotterdam, 1684. Défense de M. Arnauld contre la Réponse 
au livre des Vraies et des Fausses Idées, Cologne, 1684, 12mo.; Trois Lettres 
de l’Auteur de Ja Recherche de la Vérité, touchant la Défense de M. 
Arnauld contre la Réponse, Rotierd. 1685, 12mo. The dispute was prolonged 
in some other writings ; by Locxx, in the second vol. of his Miscell. Works, 
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Michael-Angelo F'ardella”, in his Logic', employed in 
the defence of Idealism the same arguments which had 
been used by Malebranche, namely, that the existence of 
the material world is incapable of demonstration, and can 
only be maintained on the grounds of religious belief. 


IV. Supernaturalists and Mystics of this period. 


533. The dissensions of the Empirical and Specu- 
lative Schools, brought once more upon the stage the 
opposite factions of the Supernaturalists, the Mystics, 
and the Sceptics. Among these by far the most distin- 
cuished was Blaise Pascal; who, in consequence perhaps 
of his early devotion to Mathematics, imbibed a distrust 
of philosophical speculation, and in the latter part of his 
life, when his bodily sufferings increased, devoted him- 
self to a sort of asceticism. Theophilus Gale (Galeus) 
was a thinker of a different stamp. He was a presby- 
terian minister“, and maintained that all true philosophy 
is contained in the revealed word of God, made known 
immediately to the Jews, and from them at various epochs 
and in various ways, derived to other nations. Conse- 
quently, philosophy is subordinate to theology. He re- 
commended for these pursuits the study of the Neo-platonic 
writers’. Ralph Cudworth™ pursued the same system, 
but (with greater originality) turned it against the Mate- 
rialists and Atheists, in defence of Revealed Religion. 
He collected proofs of the existence of God (Syst. c. V. 
§ 101—102), and of the Creation out of Nothing; and 
maintained the doctrine of an Intellectual system of know- 


Amsterd, 1732, 8vo. and by Lersyirz, in the second vol. of a Collection of 
Philosoph. Pieces, by Lrignirz, Crarke, Newron, etc., second edit. Amst. 
1740, 8vo. 

h Died at Padua, 1718. 

i Venice, 1696. 

k Born 1628 ; died 1677. 

1 Turoru. Gare, Philosophia Universalis, Lond. 1676, 8vo. Aula Deorum 
Gentilium, Ibid. 1676, 8vo. 

m Born in the county of Somerset, 1617; died a Professor at Cambridge, 
1688. 
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ledge, founded on Innate Ideas, according to the views 
of Plato. The Plastic Nature», which he supposes may 
account for the conformity of created things to their uses, is 
nothing more than the éntellectual world of Plato; to make 
room for which he denies the existence either of blind 
chance, of mechanical necessity, or of an immediate and 


continual creation on the part of God. He reproached | 


Descartes for having excluded from Physics the doctrine 
of Final Causes. He derives the principles of Moral 
Good and Rectitude from certain Moral Ideas, which are 
copies of the Divine Wisdom, and not from notions 
acquired by experience °: on many other points also, 
adopting the principles of Plato. Henry More’, a member 
of the same university, followed the same line of argument. 
He was a learned man, and of an acute understanding, who 
finding the Peripatetic system insufficient to satisfy his 
doubts, which had carried him so far as to question his own 
Individuality, embraced the Neoplatonic theory, borrowed 
principally from the works of Ficinus, studying also 
the Cabbalistic writings; which he defended in several 
of his compositions, but without moulding these different 
materials into an uniform system (see § 321). He 
derived all philosophical knowledge from intellectual 
intuition, and maintained that all the truths of philosophy 
are deducible from Revelation, and have reference to 
Man and his destiny. In his metaphysics—the subject of 

Cap. ITI, $ 25, sqq. 

° Rarpx Cupwortn, The True Intellectual System of the Universe, 
Lond. 1678, folio: 1743, 2 vols. 4to.: 4 vols. 8vo. with Life by Birch, Oxford, 
1830. Systema Intellectuale hujus Universi, etc., Lat. vert. J. L. Mosuemtius ; 
with a Life of Cudworth, Jen. 1733, folio, cum Correctionib. Posth. Lugd. Bat. 
1773, 2 vols. to. Treatise Concerning Eternal and Immutable Morality, Lond. 
1790. 

P Born 1614; died 1687. 

Henricr Morr Opera Philosophica Omnia, Lond. 1679, 2 vols. fol. 

Esusp. Conjectura Cabbalistica in tria prima capita Geneseos. Defensio 
Cabbalæ Triplicis. Apologia contra Sam. Anprex Examen Generale Cab- 
bale Philosophicæ. Trium Tabularum Cabbalisticarum decem Sephiroth. 
Questiones et Considerationes in Tractatum primum libri Druschim. Cate- 
chismus Cabbalisticus, sive Mercaveus, fundamenta Philosophie, sive Cab- 
bale Ætopædomelisseæ Enchiridium Metaphysicum, Lond. 1674, 4to. En- 
chiridium Ethicum, Lond. 1660—1668—-1672, 8vo. 
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which is Immaterial nature—he endeavoured to establish 
the existence of an immoveable space, distinct and sepa- 
rate from moveable matter; and affected to deduce from 
this principle the laws of all motion, and of all matter 
liable to motion. He attributes to this space a real exist- _ 
ence, and even some of the attributes of the Deity; 
describing it as the universal circumscription of the 
Divine presence. He maintains that the nature of the 
souls of men and other animals is simple, but supposes 
them to possess a certain extent. He pointed out the 
faults of the systems of Descartes and Spinoza, at the 
same time expressing great respect for their talents. 
In Ethics he blended the principles of Aristotle and 
Plato. The contemporary of the two former, Sam. 
Parker", bishop of Oxford, criticised the atomistic theory 
of Descartes, and his proof of the existence of the Deity ; 
and defended theology (whence he derived his proofs 
of the existence of God) against Atheism". The physician 
and preacher John Pordage*, declared himself the advo- 
cate of a mystical Supernaturalism. He endeavoured to 
systematize the theosophic enthusiasm of Jacob Bohm 
(see § 321), and pretended to have been assured of 
the truth of his reveries by special revelation*. His pupil 
Thomas Bromley, disseminated the same notions. In 
France, Pierre Poiret, originally a Cartesian (§ 328), de- 
voted himself altogether to a mystical supernaturalism, 
which denied to the mind all independent agency ; and 
declared war against speculative philosophy ". 


4 Died 1688. 

r A Free and Impartial Account of the Platonic Philosophy, Oxford, 1666, 
4to. Tentamina Physico-Theologica de Deo, Lond. 1669, 8vo. 1673. Dis- 
putationes de Deo et Providentia, Lond. 1678, 4to. 

s Born about 1625; died in London 1698. 

t Metaphysica Vera et Divina, Francf. et Leips. 1725, 3 vols. 8vo. Sophia 
seu Detectio Cœlestis Sapientiæ de Mundo interno et externo, Amst. 1699. 
Theologia Mystica sive Arcana Mysticaque Doctrina de Invisibilibus, Æternis, 
etc., non Rationali Arte sed Cognitione Intuitiva Descripta, Amst. 1691. 

u De Eruditione triplici, Solidà, Superficiaria et Falsa, Amst. 1629—1706, 
1707, 2 vols. 4to. Fides et Ratio collate ac suo utraque loco reddite 
adversus Principia Jo. Locxi1, Amst. 1707, 8vo. Opera Posthuma, Amst, 
1721, 4to., and elsewhere. See $ 331, note. 
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V. Scepties. 


334. Scepticism was propagated in France by two dis- 
ciples of Le Vayer, Simon Sorbiere* and Simon Foucher 
(§ 332). The first translated the Sketch by Sextus Em- 


piricus of the Pyrrhonean philosophy (§ 151, bibliogr.). © 


The latter employed himself upon the history of the Aca- 
demic system (see at the head of § 166), and opposed 
Scepticism to the speculations of Descartes and Male- 
branche. On the other hand appeared, as opponents of 
Scepticism, Peter Mersenne", Martin Schoock (§ 327)*, 
and Jean de Stlhon’. In England the preacher Joseph 
Glanville* endeavoured to moderate by a degree of Scep- 
ticism the unbounded extravagancies of Dogmatism, (par- 
ticularly of the Aristotelians and Descartes), with the hope 
of promoting the cause of philosophy*. He enlarged with 
ability on the causes of doubt, and applied them to the 
different departments of science; more particularly, the 
discoveries in physics effected in his own time. His remarks 
on causality, in which he coincides with those of Algazel 
(§ 256) and appears to have forestalled Flume, deserve 
especial attention. We do not, says he, detect the existence 
of any cause by intuition, nor immediately, but by reflection 
and therefore by inference, which may be erroneous”. 


t Born 1615; died at Paris 1670. 

u Died 1648. 

P. Mersenne, La Vérité des Sciences contre les Sceptiques, Paris, 1625, 
8vo. 

x Marr. Scnoockir De Scepticismo pars prior, bb. IV, Groning. 1652, 
8vo. 

y Died 1666. 

Jran Sinon, De la Certitude des Connaissances Humaines, etc. Paris, 
1661, 8vo. 

z Died 1680. 

à Jos. GLanvicre, Scepsis Scientifica, or Confessed Ignorance the Way to 
Science ; in an Essay of the vanity of dogmatizing and confident opinion. 
With a reply to the exceptions of the learned Tuomas Arprus, Lond. 1665, 
4to. De Incrementis Scientiarum inde ab Aristotele ductarum. Lond. 1670, 
Hewr. Srasrus has published a Dissertation in answer to the latter work. 

b Scepsis Scient., p. 142. 


§ 


| 
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Jerome Hirnhaym< also allied Scepticism to Supernatu- 
ralism, Declaiming with considerable ability against 
literary presumption, and the arrogance of the learned, and 
maintaining that all knowledge is delusive, and that every 
axiom (so esteemed) of Reason had been annulled by Re- 
velation, he insisted that Revelation from God, Su- 
pernatural Grace, and an internal Divine illumination, 
are the only true sources of certain knowledge. His 
Scepticism led him to recommend an enthusiastic Asce- 
ticism. 

It may be remarked in general, that about this period 
Scepticism was called in to support the Catholic religion, 
whose advocates endeavoured by the use of it to recall 
Protestants to the pale of the church. 


PROGRESS OF SCEPTICISM IN ENGLAND AND 
FRANCE. 


I. Sensualism of Locke. 


An Essay concerning the Human Understanding, in four books, 
Lond. 1690, fol. tenth edit. Lond. 1731, 2 vols. 8vo. 


Thoughts on Education, Lond. 1693; Lond. 1732, etc. 


Posthumous Works, Lond, 1706. The Works of John Locke, 
1714, 3 vols. fol. third edit. 1727. Collection of Several Pieces 
of John Locke, Lond. 1720, 8vo. 


On his Philosophical System consult: 


JEAN LE Crerc, Eloge Historique de Feu M. Locke, en avant 
du tom. I. des Œuvres Diverses. 


TENNEMANN'S Abh. über den Empirismus in der Philosophie, 
vorzuglich den Lockischen in d. III. Th. d. Uebersetzung. 


Darstellung und Prüfung des Lockischen Sensualsystems, in 


© A monk of the order of Præmonstratenses, and Doctor of Theology at 
Prague ; died 1679. 

Hieronymus Hrrnnaym, De Typho Generis Humani, sive Scientiarum 
Humaniorum inani ac ventoso tumore, dificultate, labilitate, falsitate, jac- 
tantià, præsumtione, incommodis et periculis, tractatus brevis in quo etiam 
vera sapientia a falsa discernitur, et simpiicitas mundo contempta extollitur, 
idiotis in solatium, doctis in cautelam conscriptus, Prag. 1676, 4to. 
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G. E. Scnunze’s Kritik der Theoretischen Philosophie I B, 8. 
£19411 By S11. 


Curistt1eB GottwaLp Wasst, Diss. (resp. Jo. Goporr. 
ScHULER) Jo. Lockii de Ratione Sententias Excutit, Viteb. 1714, 
AtO. 


335. John Locke, (born at Wrington near Bristol, 
1652; died 1704), renounced the intricacies of Scholastic 
pllloseane for the more congenial study of the classics. 
The writings of Descartes inspired him with fresh ardour, 
particularly for the cultivation of Medicine and Metaphy- 
sics. He rejected indeed many of his master’s notions, 
more particularly that of Innate Ideas; but was not the 
less captivated by his love of perspicuity and distinctness. 
The endless disputations of the learned led him to suspect 
that they had their origin in an improper use of words 
and want of precision in our ideas; which he proposed 
to rectify by ascertaining the grounds and extent of human 
knowledge, through investigation of the properties of the 
human understanding. ‘This was the origin of his renowned 
work by which he justly acquired the greatest distinction 
for the modesty and tolerance of his way of thinking, 
and the clearness and rectitude of his understanding, 
evinced in the course of a correspondence with the most 
accomplished men of his day. He so far adopted Bacon’s 
principles that he pursued the method of experiment and 
observation, in preference to that of speculation; apply- 
ing it principally to metaphysical subjects. His method 
has many advantages, but at the same time some great 
defects ; especially that of avoiding the great obstacles 


and difficulties in the course of science instead of directly - 


encountering them. Notwithstanding, the opposition 
which he encountered was not so much the consequence 


of this radical fault, as of certain deductions from his 


system. (See § 333 note, and 337 note). By his treatises 
on Toleration and Education, Locke has rendered indis- 
putable and undisputed services to mankind. 


336. Locke’s great object and merit, was the investiga- 
tion of the origin, reality, limits, and uses of knowledge. 


Ne ee 
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He contested the hypothesis of Innate Ideas, throwing 
great light on one side of the question, and endeavoured 
to prove by an induction which was necessarily incom- 
plete, that all our notions are acquired by experience. 
The two ultimate sources of all our knowledge are the 
Senses and Reflection (or the perception of the operations 
of our minds); which has caused his system to be called 
one of Sensualism; since he gives even to Reflection the 
appellation of an Internal Sense. Our ideas are partly 
simple, partly compound: among the first are those of 
Solidity, Space, Extension, Figure, Motion, Rest: those 
of Thought and Will: those of Existence, Time, Dura- 
tion, Power, Enjoyment, and Pain. Our simple ideas 
have an objective, or absolute and independent reality. 
The soul, like a piece of white paper (tabula rasa), merely 
receives their impressions, without adding any thing 
thereto of her own. They represent partly primary, 
partly secondary qualities or properties: among the first 
are Extension, Solidity, Figure, Number, etc.: among the 
latter, (which are deduced and derived as the first are 
direct and original ),—Colour, Sound, Scent. Compound 
ideas are deduced from simple ones by an operation of 
the mind, for instance by Connection, Opposition, Com- 
parison, or Abstraction. The ideas so acquired are those 
of Accident, Substance, and Relation. ‘The understand- 
ing either applies Experiment and Observation to the 
formation of compound ideas, or by a totally different 
course, develops simple and absolute ones, such as those 
belonging to Mathematics and Ethics. 

Locke has also suggested some admirable ideas on 
Language, and the abuses to which it is liable-—He defines 
knowledge to be the perception of the Connection and 
Agreement’ or the want of Connection and Disagreement 
of certain ideas, which may be deduced from four sources; 
Identity or Discrepancy— Relation — Co-existence or 
necessary connection, and Real Existence*. As relates 
to the mode of this perception, knowledge becomes either 


4 Essay, B. IV. ch. I, § 1—3, 
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Immediate or Mediate : Immediate, if the result of intui- 
tion, and Mediate if produced by demonstration: to 
these must be added a third class relating to particulars 
ascertained by sensible proof. It must be remarked, how- 
ever, that his observations on the limits and use, etc. of 
knowledge do not penetrate far enough, nor, by any 
means, exhaust the question; he may even be said to’ 
have pronounced judgment against the reality of know- 
ledge, before he had detailed his theory on the subject. 
His reasoning is far from being satisfactory on the sub- 
ject of the principles of thought and knowledge, all of 
which, (even that of contradiction), he describes as de- 
rived and secondary. His analysis only embraces the 
material, without extending to the formal part of know- 
ledge; and unravels only a few of the least intricate of 
our compound ideas. He deduces all knowledge from 
experiment, yet nevertheless proposes to support and 
confirm the latter by various inadequate proofs; and in 
this manner he maintains the possibility of a demonstrative 
knowledge of the Existence of God°, and the Immor- 
tality of the Soul; and endeavours to erect a system of 
Metaphysics on the sandy foundation of experimental 
knowledge. 


337. It was the object of Locke to liberate philosophy 
from vain disputations and unprofitable niceties; but his 
work had the effect of discouraging, by the facility and 
accommodating character of its method, more profound 
investigation; at the same time that he gave a popular 
air to such inquiries, diminishing the interest they ex- 
cited, and affording advantages to Ecclecticism and Ma- 
terialism. In Morals he adopted the principles of Ex- 
periment and a theory of Eudæmonismf. On the other 


€ In Books IV. X. he develops his Cosmological proof. 

f On the faults of Locke’s Empiricism consult Lord Shaftesbury: Letters 
written by a Nobleman to a young man at the University, Lond. 1716. 

Two inconsiderable works in answer to Locke were published by Henry 
Ler (Anti-Scepticism) and by Joux Norris, Lond. 1704, 8vo. That by 
Bre. Brown: The Procedure, Extent, and Limits of Human Understanding, 
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hand his system promoted the knowledge of Metaphysics 
on the grounds of Experience, and contained a variety 
of admirable rules relative to Method, as well as many 
valuable hints on points up to that time neglected. His 
theory gained a great number of adherents in Eng- 
land, France, and the Netherlands, where J. Le Clerc ® 
and Gravesande embraced his principles. Thence it 
gradually extended its influence into Germany. A great 
number of eminent men became his partisans, and de- 
duced from his Experimentalism its direct or remote con- 
sequences, such as the hypothesis of a peculiar sense for 
the apprehension of Truth in matters of speculation and 
practice (Reid, Beattie, Rudiger); the attempt to establish 
the objective Reality of knowledge, (Condillac, Bonnet, 
D’Alembert, Condorcet); the analysis of the faculties of 
the Soul, (Hartley, Condillac, Bonnet); the farther de- 
velopment of excellent rules for the investigation of Truth, 
(Gravesande, Tschirnhausen); an inadequate view of Me- 
taphysics considered as nothing more than Logical reason- 
ings on given facts (Condillac); the increase of Materialism 
and Atheism (La Méttrie, Système de la Nature; and 
Priestley); and lastly the conversion of Morality into in- 
terested calculation (La Rochefoucauld, Helvetius). 


IT. Zsaac Newton. 


Works: Naturalis Philosophie Principia Mathematica, Lond. 
1687, 4to. Augmented, 1713; edid. Lesugur et F. Jaquier, 
Geneva, 1760, 3 vols. 4to. 


Treatise of Optics, etc., Lond. 1704, 4to. Optica Lat. reddita 
a SAMUEL CLARKE, Lausann. 1711, 4to. 


Lond. 1729, 8vo. second edit., made more noise, and was continued under the 
title of Things Divine and Supernatural conceived by Analogy with Things 
Natural and Human, etc. Lond. 1733. (Against the First Part BerxeLry 
composed his Alciphron, or the Minute Philosopher). ‘To these must be 
added: Two Dissertations concerning Sense and Imagination, with an Essay 
on Consciousness, Lond. 1728, 8vo. 

8 Clericus; born at Geneva 1657; died 1736. 

Jou. Crrricr Opera Philosophica, Amst. 1692 et 1693. Œuvres Com- 
plètes, 1710, 4 vols, 4to. et 1722. See § 343. 

V4 


a 4 
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Opera, Comment. illustr. Sam. Horstry, Lond. 1779, 5 vols. 
4to. 


A View of Newton’s Philosophy by HENRY PEMBERTON, 
Lond. 1726, 4to. 


Guru. Jac. S. GRAVESANDE, Physices Elementa Mathematica 
Experimentis confirmata; s. Introductio ad Philosophiam New- 
tonianam, Lugd. Bat. 1720, 2 vols. 4to. 


VozraIRE, Elémens .de la Philosophie de Newton, mis à la 
portée de tout le Monde, Amst. 1738 ; and, La Métaphysique de 
Newton, ou Parallèle des Sentimens de Newton et de Leibnitz, 
ibid. 1740, 8vo. 


+ Comparison between the Metaphysics of Newton and Leib- 
nitz, in Answer to M. de Voltaire, by L. M. Kayze, Gott. 1740, 
8vo. 


+ Macravrin, Statement of the Discoveries of Newton, 1748 : 
translated into Lat. by Gr. Faucx, Vienna, 1761, 4to. 


338. The tendency in favour of Experimental philoso- 
phy, which had already become prevalent in England, was 
confirmed by the authority of Newton. This illustrious 
philosopher, whose great discoveries in Physics, (e. g. the 
theory of Colours and the laws of Gravitation), achieved 
by the calm prosecution of experimental observations, 
naturally inclined him to recommend to others the same 
career, was so far from giving any encouragement to hy- 
pothetical speculation, that he made it his maxim, that 
‘ Physics should be on their guard against Metaphysics.” 
Nevertheless he himself occasionally indulged in such in- 
quiries; for instance, when he suggested that Infinite 
Space, in which the celestial bodies revolve, might pos- 
sibly be the sensorium of the Deity. He supposed the 
existence of certain properties inherent in bodies—e. g. 
that of weight in atoms—and even presumed that when 
Natural Philosophy should have completed her course of 
Experiment, she might contribute to the perfection of 
Moral Philosophy ; inasmuch as a more adequate know- 
ledge of the First Great Cause, and of our relations to Him, 


b Born at Wolstrop in Lincolnshire 1642; Professor of Mathematics at 
Cambridge 1669 ; died 1727. 
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may assist us in acquiring a fuller sense of our duties 
towards Him. 


IY. English School of Moral Philosophy, and Reaction 
excited against the Empiricism of Locke. 


339, A school was formed in England, whose object 
was to establish the principles of Moral Philosophy on 
the basis of natural reason, and who to this end adopted 
the experimental method of Bacon. They sought for our 
first ideas of moral obligation not in the Understanding 
itself but in a peculiar and separate sense, (Moral Sense) ; 
inasmuch as it is by the senses that we acquire all know- 
ledge of real objects. With the desire of opposing the 
selfish system of Hobbes (see § 316), and with the hope of 
exposing some of his inconsistencies, Richard Cumber- 
land * endeavoured to establish the existence of a principle 
totally different—of Benevolence towards man and de- 
votion to God; and proceeded to prove by reasoning that 
such a principle was the legitimate foundation of all our 
duties and of our highest happiness’. 

These new views were carried still farther by a memor- 
able character—Antony Ashley Cooper, Earl of Shaftes- 
bury™; the friend of Locke, but whose penetration de- 
tected the consequences which might be deduced from a 
system of exclusive Experimentalism (see § 337). He 
made virtue to consist in the harmony of our social and 
selfish propensities, and in the internal satisfaction which 
is the result of disinterested actions, accompanied neces- 
sarily by the happiness of the individual". Like Plato 
he was inclined to identify the Beautiful and the Good. 


i Optic. lib. TIT, Qu. xxxi, p. 330. 

k Born 1632; died 1719. 

1 Ricnuarp CumBerLaxD, De Legibus Nature Disquisitio Philosophica, in 
qua, etc., Elementa Philosophie Hobbesianæ cum Moralis tum Civilis con- 
siderantur et refutantur, Lond. 1672, 4to. Trad. Frang. avec des Remarques 
de Bargeyrac, Amsterd, 1744, 4to. 

m Born at London, 1671; died at Naples 1713. 

n SHAFTESBURY, Characteristics of Man, Lond. 1733, 3 vols. 12mo. An 
Inquiry concerning Virtue and Merit, 1699. And The Moralists. 

See Memoirs towards a Life of the Earl of Shaftesbury, drawn from the 
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The ingenious W. Wollaston® maintained that Truth 
is the Supreme Good, and the source of all pure Morality ; 
laying it down as the foundation of his argument that 
every action is a good one which expresses in act a true 
proposition. 


340. The consequences of the Empiricism of Locke had 
become so decidedly favourable to the cause of Atheism, 
Scepticism, Materialism, and Irreligion?, that they in- 
duced the celebrated Dr. Sam. Clarke", after Locke and 
Newton, the most distinguished of the English philoso- 
phers, to enter the lists as a redoubtable adversary of the 
new opinions’. Admitting the existence of a necessary 


Papers of Mr. Locke, and collected by Le CLerc, in the second volume of the 
Miscell. Works of Locke. 

© Born 1659; died 1724. 

W. Wottaston, The Religion of Nature Delineated, Lond. 1724—1726 
—1738. 

Examination of the notion of Moral Good and Evil advanced in a late book 
entitled: The Religion of Nature Delineated, by Joux CLarxe, Lond. 1725, 
8vo. 

J. M. Drecuster, On Wollaston’s Moral Philosophy, Erlang. 1801, and 
1802, 8vo. second edition. 

P We may here refer to many writings which arose out of a dispute on the 
Immateriality of the Soul, between Witiiam Cowarp, a physician, who 
denied it in several works (from 1702 to 1707), and his opponents J. Turner, 
J. Broventon, etc. To these may be added the controversy excited by H. 
Donwezz, who had maintained that it was mortal. 

4 Born at Norwich 1675 ;—the pupil of Newton—died 1729. 

' In opposition to the opinion of Dodwell, already referred to, he en- 
deavoured to deduce the doctrine of the Immortality of the Soul from our ideas 
of Immaterial existence: A Letter to Mr. Dodwell, wherein all the arguments 
in his Epistolary Discourse against the Immortality of the Soul are particularly 
answered, etc. Lond. 1706, 8vo. The noted Freethinker Anr. Cottins, (a 
disciple of Locke, born at Heston 1676; died 1729), pointed out the defects of 
this answer in his Letter of the learned Mr. H. Dodwell, containing some Re- 
marks on a pretended demonstration of the Immateriality and natural Immor- 
tality of the Soul in Mr. Clarke’s Answer to his late Epistolary Discourse, 
Lond. 1708, 8vo., which gave occasion to several writings exchanged between 
Collins and Clarke. See the collection mentioned in bibliogr. § 346, and, 
Philosophical Inquiry concerning Human Liberty, Lond. 1715 ; with Supple- 
ments, 1717, 8vo. etc. 

Clarke’s Natural Theology is contained in his various Sermons, under this 
general title: A Demonstration of the Being and Attributes of God, Lond. 
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connection between natural and revealed religion, Clarke 
endeavoured to prove, by a new method, the existence of 
God. He described the Deity as the subject or substra- 
tum of infinite space and time, and asserted that space 
and time were His accidents: alleging some insufficient 
reasons for moral free-will; and sinking virtue into a com- 
pliance with propriety’. On the other hand, the Scepti- 
cism of Bayle induced the archbishop of Dublin, William 
King‘, to publish a system of Divine Justice, prior to that 
of Leibnitz; which was republished under another and 
more extended form by John Clarke (the brother of 
Samuel), who did not hesitate to make Self-love the 
principle of Virtue". The naturalists John Ray* and 
William Derham’ took part in these disputes by publi- 
cations half physical and half theological. Collier? and 


1705 et 1706, 2 vols.8vo. And Verity and Certitude of Natural and Revealed 
Religion, Lond. 1705. The collection to which we have referred, contains also 
the compositions of Clarke relative to his dispute with Leibnitz, on the subject 
of Space and Time, etc. (See also the Collect. of Pozz mentioned § 38, II, c.) 

The Works of Sam. Clarke, Lond. 1738—42, 4 vols. fol. Hoadley has 
written his Life. 

Ss Sam. Crarxe, Discourse concerning the Unchangeable Obligations of 
Natural Religion, Lond. 1708. In answer to this appeared: The foundation 
of Morality in Theory and Practice considered in an Examination of Dr. 
Sam. Clarke’s opinion concerning the original of Moral Obligation; as also 
of the notion of Virtue advanced in a late book entitled: An Inquiry into the 
original of our ideas of Beauty and Virtue by Jonx Crarxe, York (without 
date). 

t De Origine Mali, authore Guirrermo Kine, etc., Lond. 1702, 8vo. 
Subsequently translated into English. Leibnitz in his System of Divine 
Justice frequently has an eye to this work, which Bayle has combatted in his, 
Réponse aux Questions d’un Provincial. 

u An Inquiry into the Cause and Origin of Evil, etc., Lond. 1720—21, 
2 vols. 8vo. 

x John Ray, or Wray; born 1628; died 1705. 

Three Physico-Theological Discourses, Lond, 1721, 8vo.; and, The Wisdom 
of God in the Works of Creation, sixth edition, Lond. 1714. 

ÿ Died 1735. 

Witt. Deruam’s Physico-Theology, etc. Lond. 1713, 8vo. Astro-The- 
ology, etc. ibid. 1714. | 

z Clavis Universalis, or a New Inquiry after Truth, being a Demonstration 
of the Non-existence or Impossibility, by Cottier, Lond, 1713, 8vo. 
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Berkeley* followed a course completely different. The 
last, in particular, a profound and judicious thinker, 
animated bya spirit of genuine benevolence, and venerable 
for his personal character, was shocked by the evil conse- 
quences which the prevailing theory of Experimentalism 
had produced. He was led to imagine that the fruitful 
source of all such aberrations was the unfounded belief 
in the reality and existence of the external world; and 
adopted a system of absolute Idealism as the only means 
of correcting such hallucinations. Berkeley has evinced 
no little sagacity in the arguments he adduces to show 
the difficulties attendant on the ordinary belief, and the 
obscurity of our ideas of Substance, Accident, and Ex- 
tension ; maintaining that our senses convey to us none 
but sensible impressions, and do not afford us any proof 
of the existence or substantiality of their objects; and 
that consequently the existence of an external world inde- 
pendent of our ‘sensations may be nothing more than a 
Chimera. Consequently none but Spirits exist: man can 
contemplate nothing but his sensations and ideas ; but as 
he certainly is not the cause to himself of these, it is no 
less certain from their multiplicity and variety, as well as 
their harmony and consistency, that they are communi- 
cated by a Spirit, (as none but spirits exist), and by a 
Spirit of infinite perfections—Gop. ‘Though dependent 
on God for knowledge, man is nevertheless endowed with 
absolute free-will, and the cause to himself of his own 


@ Born at Kilkrin, in Ireland, 1684; bishop of Cloyne 1734; died 1753. 

Treatise on the Principles of Human Knowledge, Lond. 1710, 8vo.; 2nd ed. 
1725. Three Dialogues between Hylas and Philonous, ibid. 1713, 8vo. Al- 
ciphron, or the Minute Philosopher, ibid. 1732, 8vo.; 1734, 2 vols. 8vo. 
Theory of Vision, ibid. 1709, 8vo. The Works, ibid. 1784, 2 vols. 4to. 

Attached to his works is a life of the author by Arguraxor; probably the 
same which appeared separately under the title of, An Account of the Life of 
G. Berkeley, Lond. 1776, 8vo. 

A work has been published by + J. C. Escnrnsacn, Rost. 1756, 8vo., 
which contains a statement of the opinions ofall the philosophers, (particularly 
of Collier and Berkeley), who have denied the existence of their own bodies 
and of the external world ; with notes in refutaton of the text. 
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errors and crimes. Colliers work never attained the 
celebrity enjoyed by the elegant dialogues of the Bishop 
of Cloyne, but both, with a laudable wish to preserve 
from decay the elements of natural Ethics, alike at- 
tempted to demonstrate the necessity of Idealism, on 
principles first advanced by Malebranche; and trusted 
that they had destroyed to the root Scepticism and Athe- 
ism. Their doctrines, however, had little influence over 
the fortunes of the English School of philosophy. 

Berkeley's remarks on the Theory of vision are also 
of interest. 


341. The system we have referred to (§ 339), of Be- 
nevolence, was more fully developed by a new philosopher. 
Francis Hutcheson’, who has been looked upon as the 
founder of the Scottish School, placed in a still stronger 
light than his predecessors the contradiction existing 
between Self-love and Virtue. He allows the appellation 
of Good to those actions alone which are disinterested 
and flow from the principle of Benevolence. The last 
has no reference to expediency nor personal advantages, 
nor even to the more refined enjoyments of moral sym- 
pathy, the obligations of Reason and Truth, or of the 
Divine Will. It is a distinct and peculiar principle; a 
moral sentiment or instinct of great dignity and authority ; 
and the end of which is to regulate the passions, and 
decide, in favour of Virtue, the conflict between the 
interested and disinterested affections. On this founda- 
tion Hutcheson erected all the superstructure of the 
Moral duties. 

His inquiries are valuable also as tending to illustrate 
the principles of the Fine Arts. 


> Born in Ireland, 1694; became a professor at Glasgow 1729 ; died 1747. 

Francis Hurcueson, Inquiry into the Original of our Ideas of Beauty and 
Virtue, Lond. 1720. Essay on the Nature and Guiding of Passions and Af- 
fections, with illustrations on the Moral Sense, ibid. 1728. System of Moral 
Philosophy, in three books, etc., to which is prefixed some account of the life, 
writings, and character of the author, by Witt. LEECHMANN, ibid. 1755, 
2 vols. 4to. 
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IV. French Moral Philosophers. 


342. In France Moral philosophy took nearly the 
same experimental direction. ‘The Jesuits having en- 
deavoured to render popular the species of morality which 
favoured their ends by founding it on looser principles of 
obligation’, the fathers of the Oratoire or Port-Royal, 
Arnauld, Pascal, Nicole, Malebranche (§§ 328, 332, 333), 
opposed to theirs a rigid system of Ethics, but which, 
being occasionally mystical and enthusiastic, was not likely 
to be permanently established. François Duc de la Ro- 
chefoucauld on the other hand painted human nature as 
he had found it; representing it as directed solely by 
Self-love; and supplying a convenient sort of Morality 
for the use of the most corrupted portion of the upper 
classes. Bernard de Mandeville* went so far as to assert 
that Virtue is nothing more than the artificial effect of 
Policy and Ostentation, and that private vices are public 
benefits: a detestable doctrine, which removed all funda- 
mental distinction between right and wrong, justice and 
injustice *. 


c See La Morale des Jésuites, etc. Mons, 1669, 8vo. 

4 Born 1612; died 1680. 

Réflexions, ou Sentences et Maximes Morales de M. de La Rochefoucauld, 
Paris, 1690, 12mo.; Amsterd. 1705, 12mo. Avec des Remarques par AMELOT 
DE LA Houssave, Paris, 1714. Maximes et Œuvres complètes, Paris, 1797, 
2 vols. 8vo. 

e He was born at Dort, 1670, of a French family, and lived in London, 
where he practised as a physician. Died 1733. 

f See his celebrated fable of the bees, which he published in 1706: The 
Grumbling Hive, or Knaves turned Honest. Eight years afterwards he pub- 
lished, with illustrations: The Fable of the Bees, or Private Vices made Public 
Benefits, Lond. 1714. To defend his doctrine, he composed six dialogues, 
which form the second volume of the entire work in the edit. of 1728, and in 
those which followed. To these he added: An Inquiry into the Origin of 
Moral Virtue, sixth edit. 1732, 2 vols. 8vo. It has been already remarked, 
that the Alciphron of Berkeley is principally directed against this author. He 
was answered also by other writers, particularly by W. Law: Remarks upon 
a book: The Fable, etc., in a letter to the author, Lond. 1724; second edit. 
1725. And (Biver) Inquiry whether a general practice of Virtue tends to 
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V. Sceptics of this Period, 


343. Scepticism had been employed by Nicole and by 
Bossuet£, and by several other writers, as the means of 
bringing back the Protestants to the pale of the Catholic 
Church; and of exalting its authority by setting forth the 
incertitude and fallibility of human reason". Two indi- 
viduals, however, of comprehensive and liberal minds, 
undertook still farther to defend the cause of Scepticism 
for its own sake. ‘The first was the prelate P. Dan. 
Huet}, one of the most learned men of his day, and versed 
in almost every department of Science. He had in his 
youth embraced the Cartesian system, but became dis- 
satisfied with it on studying the work of Empiricus (see 
§ 327); and renounced Gassendi’s theory, because adverse 
to religion. In this manner he fell into philosophical 
Scepticism, which in his later writings he made public. 
He admits that Truth must doubtless exist, but asserts 
that it can be known only to God. The Human under- 
standing has so many obstacles to encounter in its pro- 
gress towards knowledge, that it cannot hope to attain it, 
nor can it be assured of the complete correspondence of 
its perceptions with their objects. J’aith alone can impart 
certainty, but this is not attainable on Sceptical principles, 


the Wealth or Poverty, Benefit or Disadvantage of a People, etc., Lond. 1725, 
8vo. 

Maxpevizze, Free Thounhts on Religion, the Church, Government, etc., 
Lond. 1720. 

8 Bishop of Meaux; born 1617; died 1704. 

h Franc. Turrerini Pyrrhonismus Pontificius, Lugd. Bat. 1692. 

i Born at Caen 1630 ; died 1721. 

Perri Dan. Hugrir Commentarius de Rebus ad eum pertinentibus, Hag. 
Com. 1718, 12mo. 

Demonstratio Evangelica, Amstel. 1679, 8vo. 1680, 8vo. 

Censura Philosophie Cartesianæ ; and other works. (§ 324). 

Questiones Alnetanæ de Concordia Rationis et Fidei, Cadom. 1690, 4to. ; 
Lips. 1693—1719, 4to. 

Traité de la Faiblesse de l’Esprit Humain, Amst. 1723, 12mo. In answer 
to this: Anr. Murarorr, Trattato della Forza dell’ Intendimento Umano, 
Ossia 1l Pirronismo confutato, Venet. 1745; third edit. 1756, 8vo. 
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because it does not spring from Reason, but from a higher 
principle, and has reference to a Truth absolute in itself, 
and the subject of a distinct revelation. 

Pierre Bayle* appears not to have been so intimately 
convinced as Glanville ($ 334) of the possibility of a True 
Philosophy, although he contributed more than the other _ 
had done to open a way to the discovery of it, by his in- 
genious attacks on the Dogmatic Systems, and by show- 
ing that Scepticism cannot be the ultimate end of our in- 
quiries. ‘This great scholar and honourable man pos- 
sessed not so much a profound spirit of philosophical 
research, as a quick sagacity and critical judgment. 
These talents, improved by extensive reading (particularly 
of Plutarch and Montaigne) and the study of the various 
philosophical systems and religious tenets of his time, had 
the effect of forming in him a sceptical way of thinking, 
and encouraging a spirit of historical criticism, of which 
up to that time there had been no example. He was 
born at Carlat in the county of Foix, 1647, his father 
being a reformed minister, and after many vicissitudes 
which befel his party in the Church, held a professor’s 
place at Sedan, and afterwards at Rotterdam (1681) ; 
became embroiled in many controversies, and died in a 
fortunate state of independence A. D. 1706. He was a 
quick-sighted spirit, who employed against Prejudice, 
Error, and Dulness, but still more against Superstition 
and Intolerance, the arms of a lively wit, various learning, 
and equal acuteness. At first he embraced the Car- 
tesian system, but having compared it with others, and 
accustomed himself to Sceptical discussions, he ceased to 


k Prerre Bayre, Pensées sur les Cometes, 1681, Amsterd. 1722-1726, 
4 vols. 8vo. 

Dictionnaire Historique et Critique. 

Réponses aux Questions d’un Provincial, Rotterd. 1704, 5 vols. 8vo. Let- 
tres, Rotterd. 1712; Amst. 1729, 8vo. Œuvres Diverses, La Haye, 1725— 
1731, °4' volss:fol. 

Drs Maizeavux, La Vie de P. Bayle, Amst. 1730, 12mo.; La Haye, 1732, 
2 vols. 12mo.; et en avant du Dictionn. édit. d’Amsterd. 1730 et 1740; et 
Bale, 1741. 

C. M. Prarrit Dissertationes Anti-Beliane tres, Tubing. 1719, 4to. 
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confide even in the possibility of knowledge, and brought 
himself to believe, That Reason was clear-sighted enough 
to detect error, but not sufficiently so, without external aid, 
to attain to Truth. In short, that without a Revelation 
from above she cannot but err. With such views he 
applied himself constantly to detect the weak sides of 
every sect and system, which nevertheless had had their 
supporters: particularly insisting on the difficulties which 
belong to the questions of the attributes of the Deity,— 
Creation—Providence—Evil, Moral and Physical—Imma- 
teriality—Free-will, and the reality of our knowledge of 
an external world. At the same time that he availed 
himself of Revealed Religion as a beacon in the discus- 
sion of such subjects, he did not fail to point out what- 
ever, in the Christian doctrine or morals, he chose to con- 
sider at variance with Reason; stimulating the minds of 
men to inquiries still more sceptical. In his discussions 
on Providence carried on with Jean Le Clerc! (§ 387), with 
Isaac Jacquelot (§ 331), and with Lezbnitz, on the origin 
of Evil (§ 350), and others, he always preserved the calm- 
ness and dignity of a philosopher. His works have 
greatly contributed to the dissemination of knowledge, 
and unfortunately also to the propagation of an unsettled 
spirit of free-thinking. Jean-Baptiste de Boyer, Marquis 
d’ Argens™ also appeared as a Sceptic. 


1 LE Crerc wrote in answer to Bayle: Défense de la Providence contre les 
Manichéens, dont les Raisons ont été proposées par M. Bayle dans son Dic- 
tionnaire Critique (dans le t. I, des Parrhasiana, p. 803). This work is com- 
posed on the principles of Origen. Le Clerc also undertook the defence of 
Cudworth’s System, especially of his hypothesis of Plastic Natures: the dis- 
cussion produced a multitude of writings on both sides, and finally led Le Clerc 
to accuse Bayle of Atheism. 

JacauzLor attacked the theological opinions of Bayle in his work, Conformité 
de la Foi avec la Raison, ou Défense de la Religion contre les principales Dif- 
ficultés Répandues dans la Dictionnaire Historique et Critique de M. Bayle, 
Amst. 1705, 8vo. Bayle replied to him in his, Réponses aux Questions d’un 
Provincial. Jacquelot then published an Examen de la Théologie de M. 
Bayle; and the latter rejoined by, Entretiens de Maxime et de Thémiste, ou 
Réponse a |’ Examen de la Théologie de M. Bayle, par M. Jacquelot. This 
work appeared at Rotterdam in 1707, after the death of the author. Jacquelot 
replied to it by another. 

mn Chamberlain of Frederick the Great ; died at Aix, his native town, 1770. 
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The Sceptical School was attacked, but not overcome, 
by P. de Villemandy”, J. P. de Crouzaz°, and L’ormey?. 


PROGRESS OF PHILOSOPHY IN GERMANY. 


Pufendorf. 


344. About the middle of the seventeenth century phi- 
losophy acquired in Germany renewed energies, though 
these were at first confined to a limited sphere. Samuel 
Fr. Baron von Pufendorf reduced Natural Law to the 
forms of a science. He was born 1632, at Floke, near 
Chemnitz; and having studied the Cartesian philosophy 
at Jena, became in 1661 professor of the Law of Nature 
and Nations, at Heidelberg, afterwards at Lund, and 
died historiographer of the House of Brandenburg, at 
Berlin, 1694. He attempted to reconcile the opinions of 
Hobbes and Grotius, and discussed Natural Law as a 
separate question, independent of the obligations of Re- 
vealed Religion or Positive Civil Law. The philosophers 
of the Theological school became in consequence his 
enemies; particularly Valent. Alberti and Joachim Zent- 
grave. 

Pufendorf first gave a currency to the principle of So- 
ciability, which Grotius had started; and maintained that 
in virtue of this motive, which is allied to Self-love, man 
desires the society and co-operation of his fellow-men ; 
but that at the same time through the corruption of his 
nature, (the state of Nature described by Hobbes), and 
in consequence of the multiplicity of his desires, and the 
impossibility of easily satisfying them, as well as the in- 
stability of his natural disposition, he is no less inclined 
to do injury to others, and is furnished with the means 
of doing so in his address and cunning. From these 


n Perri DE Virremanpy, Scepticismus Debellatus seu Humane Cog- 
nitionis Ratio ab imis Radicibus explicata, etc. Lugd. Bat. 1697, 4to. See 
§ 139. 

© See the works mentioned § 124, 

P Ibid. 
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considerations he infers, on the principle of Self-love, 
the first law of society, that we should each individually 
labour to maintain the social compact, which derives 
its authority directly from God, as the Creator of man- 
kind. From this origin Pufendorf deduces the laws of 
Morality and Jurisdiction. He does not indeed discrimi- 
nate between Natural and Moral Right, and frequently 
recurs to Christianity for positive precepts; yet he may 
be said to have laid the foundations of an Universal phi- 
losophy of practice. The multifarious disputes in which 
he was engaged, particularly with Alberti (§ 315), were 
of little service to the cause of philosophy. He has 
perhaps been as much encumbered by his commentators 
as his adversaries. 


Sam. PurenporfF, Elementa Jurisprudentiæ Universalis, Hag. 
Com. 1660; Jen. 8vo. 


De Jure Nature et Gentium libb. VIII, Lund. 1672; Francof. 
1684, 4to.; cum Notis Hertu, BARBEYRACI, et Mascovit, 
Francof. et Lips. 1744, 1749, 2 vols. 4to., and other editions. 
De Officio Hominis et Civis libb. II, Lund. 1673, 8vo., and 
other editions. Cum Notis Variorum, Ludg. Bat. 1769, 2 vols. 
8vo. Eris Scandica, Francof. 1686. On the Natural Law of 
Pufendorf, see Leibnitz. (Cf. § 350, note.) 


I. Leibnitz. 


FonTENELLE, Eloge de M. de Leibnitz, dans l'Histoire de 
lV Acad. Roy. des Sciences de Paris, 1716. ‘+ The biography it 
contains was founded on a Memoir communicated by J. G. von 
Eccarp, which has been published by Von Murr, in the Journal 
of the History of the Arts, etc., part VII, Nirmb. 1779. 


Barzzy, Eloge de M. de Leibnitz, qui a Remporté le Prix de 
l’Académie de Berlin, 1769, 4to. 


Leben und Verzeichniss der Schriften des Herrn v. Leibnitz 
in Luvovici’s Ausführlichem Entwurf einer Vollständigen His- 
torie der Leibnitzschen Philosophie im ersten Bande, Leipz. 1737, 
8vo. 


Lamprecut Leben des Hrn. v. Leibnitz, Berlin, 1740, 8vo. 


Geschichte des Hrn. von Leibnitz, a. d. Franz. des Rirrer v. 
Jancourt, Leipz. 1757, 8vo. 


A. G. Kastners Lobschrift auf Leibnitz, Altona, 1769, 4to. 
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Micu. Hissmanwn Versuch über das Leben des Freiherrn von 
Leibnitz, Minster, 1783, 8vo. 


A Life of Leibnitz, by REnBERG, is to be found in the + Ha- 
noverian Magazine, 1787, year 25; and another among the 
‘ Lives and Characters of distinguished Germans, by Kein, 
1 vol. ; as well as a third in the + German Pantheon, by EsEr- 
HARD. : 


345. The comprehensive genius of Gottfried William 
Leibnitz embraced the whole circle of philosophy, and 
imparted to it, in Germany at least, a new and powerful 
impulse. All that can interest or exercise the under- 
standing was attemped by his great and original mind, 
more especially in the Mathematics and Moral Philosophy. 
He was ignorant of no one branch of learning, and in all 
he has shown the fertility of his mind by the discoveries 
he suggested or attempted. He was the founder of a 
school in Germany which distinguished itself for the so- 
lidity of the principles it embraced, and the systematic 
manner in which these were developed—a school which 
effected the final overthrow of the Scholastic system, and 
extended its influence over the whole range of the sci- 
ences. Leibnitz, by his example and his exertions, laid 
the foundations of this great revolution, by combining the 
philosophical systems which had prevailed up to his time: 
by his extraordinary learning: the liberality of his mind: 
and that spirit of toleration which led him always to dis- 
cover some favourable point of view in what he criticised 
—something, even in the most obscure systems, which 
might suggest matter for research. ‘To this must be 
added the harmony which prevailed in his own system, 
and the infinitude of bright ideas, hints, and conjectures, 
which were perpetually, as it were, scintillating from his 
brilliant mind, though he left to others the task of collect- 
ing and combining them. 

He was born June 21, 1646, at Leipsic, where his 
father was professor of moral philosophy, and studied the 
same science under J. Thomasius (born 1622, died 1684), 
applying himself at the same time to the Mathematics? 


P Under Erh. Weigel, at Jena, (who died 1690). 
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and the study of Natural Law; read the Classics in the 
original tongues, particularly Plato and Aristotle, whose 
doctrines he endeavoured at an early age to combine. 
The cultivation of his mind was advanced, and the ver- 
satility and address of his natural parts promoted, by im- 
mense reading and a multifarious correspondence: by his 
early independence of mind: by his travels, particularly 
to Paris and London: and by his acquaintance with the 
most distinguished statesmen, and most illustrious sages 
of his time. He died, November 14, 1716, at Hanover, 
of which state he was a privy councillor, and keeper of 
the library; scarcely less honoured after his death than 
during his life, as is testified, among other things, by a 
monument recently erected to him. 


§ 346. 


Works: His Dissert. de Principio Individuationis, Lips. 1664. 
Specimen Questionum Philosophicarum ex Jure Collectarum, 
ibid. eod. Tract. de Arte Combinatoria, cui subnexa est De- 
monstratio Existentiz Dei ad Mathematicam certitudinem ex- 
acta, Lips. 1666; Fref. 1694. The first Philosophical Treatises 
of Leibnitz are to be found in the Acta Eruditorum, from 1684 ; 
and in the Journal des Savans, from 1691. 


Gottrr. W. Lergnitir Opera, studio Lup. Dutrns, Genev. 
1768, 6 vols. 4to. 


To this collection must be added: 

+ The Philosophical Works of the late M. Leibnitz, published 
by M. Rup. Ericu Raspz, with a preface by M. Kastner, 4m- 
sterd. and Leips. 1765, 4to. The German edition contains Re- 
marks and Additions, by J. H. F. Utricu, Halle, 1778—1780, 
2 vols. 8vo. 


A Collection of Papers, which passed between the late learned 
M. Leibnitz and Dr. Clarke, in the years 1715 and 1716, re- 
lating to the Principles of Natural Philosophy and Religion ; 
published by Samuel Clarke, London, 1717, 8vo. 


Leibnitii Otium Hanoveranum, sive Miscellanea G. W. Leib- 
nitii ed. Joacu. Fr. Ferrer, Lips. 1718, 8vo. : et, Monumenta 
varia inedita, Lips. 1724, 4to. Épistolæ ad Diversos, ed. Cur. 
KorTHoLD, Lips. 1734, 1742, 4 vols. 8vo. 


Commercium Epistolicum Leibnitianum, ed. Jo. Dan. Gru- 
BER, Hanov. et Gotting. 1745, 2 vols. 8vo. 
A a 
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Commercii Epistolici Leibnitiani typis nondum evulgati se- 
lecta specimina, ed. Jon. GE. H. Fever, Hanov. 1805, 8vo. 


+ Comparison between the Metaphysics of Leibnitz and New- 
ton ($ 338, bibliogr.), by L. Marr. Kautz, Gütting. 1741; 
translated into French, The Hague, 1747, 8vo. A similar work 
(French), by Brcueziw, in the Memoirs of the Academy of Ber- 
tim, 1756. 


Recueil de Diverses Piéces sur la Philosophie, la Religion, 
etc., par MM. Leibnitz, Clarke, Newton (publ. par Drsmat- 
ZEAUX, Amsterd. 1719, second edit. 1740, 2 vols. 8vo.) 


Leibnitz, Essai de Théodicée sur la Bonté de Dieu, la Liberté 
de l'Homme, et l’Origine du Mal, Amsterd. 1710, 8vo.; 1712- 
14-20-48, (Lat.): Colon. 1716, 8vo.; Francf. 1719, 2 vols. 8vo. 
Leibnitii Tentamina Theodicæ de Bonitate Dei, Libertate Homi- 
nis, et Origine Mali. Versionis novæ editio altera cum Præf. 
Auc. Fr. Borcxuu, Tubing. 1771, 2 vols. 8vo. (Several Ger- 
man editions). 


+ Doctrine of Leibnitz, etc., translated from the French by 
J. H. Kouter, Francf. 1720, 8vo.; new edition by Hutu, 
Francf. 1740, 8vo. 


Ejusd.: Principia more Geometrico demonstrata cum ex- 
cerptis et Epistolis Philosophi et Scholiis quibusdam ex Historia 
Philosophica, auctore Micu. Gorrt. Hanscuto, Francf. et Lips. 
1728, 4to. 


Leibnitz was led to the composition of his philoso- 
phical system by various causes; by the acute comparison 
he was induced to make of the most celebrated of former 
systems with a reference to the exigencies of his own time ; 
by a capacity fruitful in ingenious hypotheses and in im- 
provements or accommodation; as well as by his great 
mathematical acquirements. His object was so com- 
pletely to reform Philosophy that it might possess a 
strictness of demonstrations analogous to that of the Ma- 
thematics, and to put an end to all disputes betwen its 
factions, as well as all differences supposed to exist be- 
tween it and Theology‘; with the hope of diminishing 
the principal difficulties belonging to some great ques- 
tions, and, at the same time, the causes of dispute by im- 
proving the method of philosophy, and ascertaining, if 
possible, some positive and invariable principles. It was 


4 Discours de la Conformité de la Foi avec la Raison (in the Théodicée. ) 
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his opinion that the same course should be pursued as 
in the Mathematics, which led him to prefer the method 
of Demonstration and the system of Rationalism; such 
as it had been embraced by Plato and Descartes ; without 
entirely concurring with either. The method thus adopted 
induced him to appreciate even the labours of the 
Schoolmen. There are certain necessary Truths (such 
was his opinion), belonging to Metaphysics as well as 
Mathematics, the certainty of which cannot be ascertained 
by Experiment, but must be sought within the Soul itself. 
This is the corner-stone of the Rationalism of Leibnitz ; 
who endeavoured to liberate the Cartesian system from 
its attendant improbabilities ; without, however, effecting 
any accurate discovery of the principal conditions of phi- 
losophical knowledge, or any complete definition of its 
method or limits. ‘The Rationalism of Leibnitz is espe- 
cially apparent in his Theory of Knowledge, essentially 
opposed to that of Locke. Leibnitz interested himself 
in the investigation of the possibility of a Characteristic 
or Universal Language: which might represent the 
discoveries in Art and Science in the same way that 
arithmetical and algebraic signs express the proportions of 
numbers. (Œuvres Philosophiques, p. 535, sqq.; Prin- 
cip. Philos. § 30, 33, 35, 37). 


347. According to Leibnitz necessary Truths are 
innate: not that we are from our birth actually con- 
scious of them, but are born with a capacity for them. 
Our perceptions however differ by being clear or obscure, 
distinct or confused. Sensible perceptions are indistinct ; 
all precise knowledge being the property of the understand- 
ing. The criterium of Truth, which Descartes laid down 
(§ 325) is madequate: the rules of Logic, which are the 
same in substance with the laws of the Mathematics, are 
more appropriate to the purposes of Philosophy. All our 
conclusions must be founded on two grand principles: 
Ist. That of Indentity and Contradiction. 2ndly. That of 
a Sufficient Cause. ‘These two principles are as appli- 
cable to necessary as to contingent truths. Necessary 

Aag 
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truths are discoverable on the principle of Contradiction, 
by the analysis of compound objects into their simple 
elements: accidental truths, on the other hand, are ascer- 
tained by virtue of the Sufficient Cause, which conducts 
us to an ulterior and independent truth, beyond the 
range of what is contingent". ‘The ideas which relate to 
objects without the soul, must have a correspondency 
with such objects; otherwise they would be mere illu- 
sions. ‘The ultimate ratio of innate and necessary truths 
resides with the Deity, as the source of all necessary and 
absolute ‘Truth, which is dependent on the Divine Un- 
derstanding (not the Divine Will.) 

Lerpniti Meditationes de Cognitione, Veritate et Ideis; in 
the Acta Eruditorum, 1684. 


Nouveaux Essais sur  Entendement Humain par l’Auteur de 
l’Harmonie pré-établie ; in the Œuvres Philosophiques, published 
by Raspe. 


348. His Monadologia is the central point of the system 
of Leibnitz, by which he believed himself to have ascer- 
tained the ultimate grounds of all knowledge. Plato’s 
theory, and possibly the notions of the physician Francis 
Glisson*, led him to these speculations, by which he also 
believed himself to have found a way of reconciling the 
Aristotelian and Platonic systems. Experience proves 
to us the existence of compound objects ; consequently, 
we are led to believe in the existence of simple ones 
(Monades ) of which the other are compounded‘. Our 
senses cannot apprehend these, inasmuch as they present 
to us objects in their confused and compound state, the 
understanding alone contemplating them with precision. 
That which is Simple is the elementary principle of the 
Compounded, and as the former cannot be directly appre- 


* Princ. Philos. § 31—46. Théodic. p. 1, $ 44. 

8 Died 1677. 

Tractatus de Natura Substantiæ Energiticà, s. de Vita Nature ejusque 
tribus facultatibus perceptiva, adpetitiva et motiva auct. Franc. Guissonio, 
Lond. 1672, 4to. 

t Princip. Philos. p. 1. 
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hended by the Senses, it is multiplied and confused in 
our perceptions. The Monades cannot be influenced by 
any change from without, their principle of modification 
being internal to themselves, and inasmuch as all real 
substances must have their internal properties, by which 
they are mutually discriminated’, and as there is 
no other internal property but that of perception, it 
follows that the Monades are Spiritual powers and 
faculties, which are continually labouring to change 
their condition (or perceptions) God is the Monas 
Monadum: The necessarily existing Essence. Every 
real essence is a fulguration from His; modified by the 
limited nature of the being in which it is contained. The 
Essence of God is absolute Perfection ; it embraces all 
possible Realities without limitation ; none of them con- 
flicting with the rest. He is the absolute and sole cause 
of the actuality of the world and the existence of all 
things: the all-sufficient cause, unlimited by action or 
condition: the original source of all knowledge and 
being. There exists therefore an infinite and original or 
primordial Monade, and also secondary, finite, and limited 
Monades, which latter are distinguished from one 
another by the properties of their phenomena. Some 
Monades are without Perception (Inert bodies) :—some 
possess it (souls):—some are endowed with an obscure 
consciousness (the inferior animals): some possess a 
clear and perfect one. Distinct perceptions are the 
sources of Action: obscure and confused ones of Passion 
and Imperfection. Every simple substance, or Monade, 
forming as it were the Central-point of a compound sub- 
stance (for instance that of an animal), is the nucleus of 
an infinitude of other Monades, which constitute the 
external body of the first; and agreeably to the affections 
of these aggregated Monades, the Central-Monade appre- 
hends and, as it were, concentrates in it a common focus, 
the impressions of external objects. Furthermore, as 


# 


" « Because there cannot be two things which completely agree in their 
internal properties.” 
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every thing in this world is connected with something 
else, and as all bodies affect others, and are themselves 
affected in the ratio of their respective distances, it follows 
that each individual Monade is a sort of ving mirror, 
endowed with an internal activity of its own, enabling it 
to image forth the whole Creation, being itself constituted | 
on the same principles as the Universe at large. ‘There 
exists no immediate influence (influxus physicus) of one 
simple substance on another (e. g. Soul and Body), but 
merely an ideal connection: that is, the internal affections 
of each Monade harmonise with those of the Monades 
which are in immediate connection with the first. This 
gives them the appearance of being mutually influenced 
by each other. The cause of this correspondence is the 
infinite wisdom and power of God, who, at the first, so 
constituted all things, that there exists an universal—pre- 
ordained harmony, or Harmonia prestabilita*. Space 
is the arrangement of all things simultaneously existing: 
the phenomenon of Expansion is the consequence of the 
confused manner in which such arrangement is repre- 
sented by the senses; and Time is the order of successive 
changes which take place in the external world. Time 
and Space have merely an ideal and relative existence. 


The following works may be consulted : 


Principes de la Nature et de la Grâce fondée en Raison, par 
feu M. le Baron pz Leisnirz ; dans l’Europe Savante, 1718, 
Novembre, Art. VI; et Recueil, etc., tom. II. See the works 
mentioned § 345. 


Goprr. Proucguvet Primaria Monadologiæ capita, Berol. 
1748, 8vo. 


Institutions Leibnitiennes, ou Précis de la Monadologie, Lyon, 
1767, 8vo. 


De Justi. Dissertation qui a remporté le Prix proposé par 
l’Acad. Roy. des Sciences de Prusse, sur le Système des Monades, 
Berl. 1748, 4to. By the same author: + Defence of the Dis- 
sertation on Monades, etc., Frcef. and Leips. 1748, 8vo. (Germ.) 


+ Plan of a Brief Account of Works relative to Monades or 
Elementary Bodies, from the time of Leibnitz to our own ; in the 


* See Lersn. dans le Journal des Savans, 1695, p. 444 et 445. 
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1st, 2nd, and 8rd, vols. of the Philosophical Bibliotheca of Got- 
tingen, by WinpuErm, 1749. 


G. Bern. Birrincer, Commentatio de Harmonia Animi et 
Corporis Humani maxime præstabilità ex mente Leibniti, Francf. 
et Lips. 1723, 8vo. ; second edition, 1735, 8vo. 


Awncitton (Père), Essai sur l'Esprit du Leibnitzianisme, en 
France. dans les Dissertations de la Classe Philosophique de 
J’'Acad. des Sciences de Berlin, 1816, 4to. 


H. C. W. Stewart, The Doctrine of Leibnitz on Pre-esta- 
blished Harmony, compared with his former Doctrines, Tubingen, 
1822, 8vo. 


349. The Divine Intelligence contemplates an infinitude 
of possible worlds, from among which His wisdom and 
goodness have selected, and His power created the best, 
i.e. the world in which the greatest number of Realities 
exist and harmonise with each other. (A system of 
Optimism). Hence it follows that every thing is for the 
best, considered as a part of the universe with which it is 
connected, even although in itself it should be imperfect ; 
nor can. any thing be other than what it is’. Every thing 
is so constituted as to attain in the highest possible 
degree its own felicity, and to contribute in the greatest 
degree possible to the good of the Whole. The exist- 
ence of Evil is no objection. Leibnitz distinguished 
Evil into Metaphysical—Physical—and Moral. Meta- 
physical evil is nothing but the necessary limitation of the 
nature of finite beings, the consequences of which are 
physical evil (e. g. pain), and moral (sin). Moral evil has 
its origin in the power of Choice intrusted to Finite 
beings. Freedom of will is not an Equilibrium or In- 
difference of inclination, nor yet a determination without a 
motive; but a free choice of one line of conduct in prefer- 
ence to others no less physically possible; influenced, but 
without constraint or necessity, by that, among many 
motives of action, which preponderates. It by no means 
interferes with this perfect freedom of election that God 
foresees all human actions, inasmuch as contingent and 


Y Principia, § lv—Ix ; Théodicée, 1, p. 8, 9. 
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free-will actions only exclude the hypothesis of absolute, 
not that of conditional necessity. Every thing in the 
world is conditionally necessary; yet man, not foreseeing 
the future, is bound to act according to his judgment and 
reason. In these respects Leibnitz studiously opposed the 
system of Descartes, whose hypothesis of absolute Fate 
deprived even the Deity of all real influence. God does 
not absolutely will or ordain either physical or moral 
evil; but he allows the first to exist as a necessary con- 
sequence of His general laws, and as means to ulterior 
ends; and permits also the existence of the latter, inas- 
much as it is necessarily connected with the highest de- 
gree of perfection possible in the present world: His 
wisdom and goodness having established a harmony 
between the systems of Nature and Grace; in which 
consists the Divine Government of the world. 

Leibnitz was led (as he tells us in his Preface to the 
Théodicée) to these speculations on the harmony between 
Revelation and Reason, by the doubts and objections of 
Bayle. 


Works to be consulted : 


Fr. Cu. Baumeister, Historia de Doctrina de Optimo Mundo, 
Gortitu. 1741. 


Worrart, Cuntroversiæ de Mundo Optimo, Jen. 1745. 


(Retnuarp) Dissertation qui a remporté le Prix proposé par 
l’Acad. Roy. des Sciences de Prusse, sur l’Optimisme, avec les 
Pièces qui ont concouru, Berlin, 1755, 4to. 


+ Collection (in Germ.) of Writings on the Doctrine of Op- 
timism, Rostoch, 1759, 8vo. See also the work of WERDERMANN, 
mentioned § 38, IE, c. 


Ÿ Various Writings on Occasion of the Dispute between 
Pratner and WEZEL respecting the Théodicée of Lzisnitz, 
Lips. 1782, 8vo. 

Lzisniru Doctrina de Mundo Optimo sub examen revocatur 
denuo a Cur. A. Leonn. Crevuzer, Lips. 1795, 8vo. 


Roginer, in his Book on Nature, has published a System 
analogous to that of Lergnrrz, Amsterd. 1761—68, 5 vols. 8vo. 


Im. KanT über das Misslingen aller Philos. Versuche einer 
Théodicee in seinen kleinen Schriften, 3 B. Betrachtungen 
uber den Optimismus, Koningsb. 1759, 4to. 
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350. Leibnitz gives us but partial views of his Doc- 
trine; not presenting it to us as a whole, but piecemeal. 
Practical philosophy he has touched upon but slightly *. 
For the most part his system is the imperfect result of a 
great talent for analysis and combination; of great ability 
in reconciling the difficulties and differences presented by 
Philosophy and Theology; embracing a partial and 
incomplete investigation of the faculty of knowledge. As 
Locke had sought the foundation of all knowledge ex- 
clusively in the senses, so did he in the understanding ; 
and asserted that it is by Thought that the existence of 
external things is ascertained (a system of Rationalism). 
He confounds Logical possibility and actuality with Real ; 
makes all the phenomena of perception too completely 
intellectual; and overlooks the important part which 
observation must always support in the acquisition of 
knowledge*. If his system had been well founded it 
would have established an absolute Determinism; incom- 
patible with the free agency of rational beings. Never- 
theless, his philosophy, abounding in bold hypotheses and 
splendid observations, has promoted the cause of meta- 
physical science, by bringing into circulation a multitude 
of new ideas; to which the circumstance of his composing 
for the most part in French has contributed. 


+ Detailed Plan of a Complete History of Leibnitz, by C. G. 
Lupovicr, Leipz.1732, 2 parts, 8vo. 


801. Leibnitz had a great number both of adherents 
and adversaries’: the former for a length of time labo- 


* Consult: De Principiis Juris Observationes, 1700. Anonymi Sententia 
de Tractatu cl. viri Sam. Purenvorri qui inscribitur de Officiis Hominis 
et Civis; ina Programma of J. C. Boumer, 1709, 4to. + On Natural Law 
according to Lrerenrrz, see his Preface to Corpus Juris Gentium ; and several 
of his Letters. 

4 See t+ Em. Kanr: Criticism of Pure Reason, fifth edition, p. 316, sqq. 

b Bay e (for instance), in his Dictionary: Lergnirz replied by his: 
Eclaircissemens des Difficultés que M. Baye a trouvées dans le Système 
nouveau de l’Union de l’âme et du corps, Journal des Savans, 1698, and his 
Histoire des Ouvrages des Savans, 1698, p. 329; with: Réponse aux Re- 
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riously employed themselves in fortifying the outworks of 
their master’s system; while the latter directed their 
attacks rather against the consequences of his philosophy 
than its principles. The result was an animated 
conflict, which kept alive the interest of philosophical 
research, and insensibly introduced the habit of more . 
profound inquiries respecting the fundamental properties 
of human knowledge. 

The system of Leibnitz, though favourably received 
by many distinguished professors, failed at first to obtain 
great influence in Germany, from its want of a sys- 
tematic form. Other obstacles impeded its progress in 
France and England. 

Among his successors we must distinguish M. G. 
Hansch°, and Christian Wolf, the most renowned advo- 
cate of this school, and the first who gave an extensive 
popularity to the system. He was succeeded by his pu- 
pils, Bülfinger and Baumgarten (§ 360.) 


flexions dans la seconde édition de M. Bayze, article Rorartus, sur le Sys- 
tème de l’Harmonie pré-établie, dans l’ Histoire Critique de la République des 
Lettres, tom. ii, et Recueil des Diverses Pièces, tom. ïi, p, 389. Sam. CLARKE, 
and Newron also opposed Leibnitz. We have mentioned above ($ 346) the 
works which relate to their disputes, etc. The Asst Foucner also wrote an 
article against his system of pre-established Harmony, in the Journal des 
Savans, année 1695, p. 638, sqq., to which Leibnitz replied in the same 
Journal, 1696, p. 255—259: Lamy attacked him in his Connaissance du 
Systeme, etc. tom. 11, p. 225, sqq. which was met, on the part of Leibnitz, by: 
Réponse aux Objections que le P. Lamy, Bénédictin, a faites contre le Sys- 
tème de l’Harmonie pré-établie, dans le Journ. des Sav., 1709, p. 593. We 
may add to the number of his opponents all who subsequently declared against 
the doctrines of Wozr; particularly Pigrre pe Crovzaz (§ 357) in his 
Critique on Pope’s Essay on Man, and in his Réflexions sur l’ouvrage 
intitulé : La Belle Wolfienne, Lausanne, 1743, 8vo. Dr Varret defended 
against the last the system of Leibnitz, in his: Défense du Systéme Leibnitien 
contre les Objections et les Imputations de M. Crovzaz, contenues dans 
Examen de |’ Essai sur l’Homme, de Pope, Leyde, 1741, 8vo. 

€ Born near Dantzig, 1683 ; died at Vienna, 1752. 

M. Gorrr. Hansen, Principia Philosophiæ. See § 346, bibliogr. 

Ars Inveniendi, s. Synopsis Regularum Precipuarum Artis Inveniendi, 
etc., 1727 (no place mentioned). Selecta Moralia, Hal. 1720, 4to. 
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Other Contemporary Philosophers. 


352. About the same time two learned men of great 
merit attempted, with different views, a reformation in 
School-philosophy still prevalent in Germany. ‘The cele- 
brated physician and mathematician Æ. W. von Tschirn- 
hausen*, who had studied at Leyden, and early attached 
himself to the opinions of Descartes and Spinoza, endea- 
voured to systematise a theory of philosophical discovery 
and observation, on the principle of the mathematics. 
Christian Thomasius* laboured to render philosophy more 
popular in its character, and to disseminate a knowledge 
of it in his native language’. In Ethics he at first at- 
tached himself to the principles of Pufendorf, whom he 
defended against his assailants; though subsequently he 
withdrew from him£, not so much in respect of his prin- 


4 Born at Kieslingswalde in Oberlausitz, 1651 ; died 1708. 

Cur. Wazrn. Tscuirnuausen, Medicina Mentis, sive Artis Inveniendi 
Precepta Generalia, Amstelod. 1687 ; Lips. 1695—1705—1753, 4to. 

A biography of the author was published separately at Gorlitz, 1709, 8vo. 
See Fontenelle, Eloges, p. 166. For an opinion of his philosophical labours, 
see the Collection of Memoirs of G. G. Fürrrsorn, Fasc. V, p.32, (Germ.): 
where are to be found extracts from his Medicina Mentis. 

e Born at Leipsic, 1655 ; died at Halle, 1728. 

f Consult the article on Christian Thomasius, in the Universal Biography 
of Schrockh, (Germ.). 

+ Chr. Thomasius, his Life and Works, by H. Lupen, Berlin, 1805, 8vo. 

+ G. G. Füzresorx, On the Philosophy of Chr. Thomasius, in the IV. 
Fasc. of his Collection of Memoirs, etc. 

Cur. Tuomasit Introductio in Philosophiam Aulicam, seu prime lineæ 
Libri de Prudentia Cogitandi atque Ratiocinandi, Lips. 1688, 8vo.; Hal. 
1702. Introductio in Philosophiam Rationalem in qua Omnibus Hominibus 
Via plana et facilis panditur, sive Syllogistica, Verum, Verisimile et Falsum 
discernendi, novasque veritates inveniendi, Lips. 1601, 8vo. 

+ Introduction to the Art of Reasoning, Halle, 1691, 8vo., (and other edi- 
tions). + Exercise of the Art of Reasoning, Halle, 1710, 8vo. + Essay on 
the Existence and Nature of the Spirit, etc., Halle, 1699—1709, 8vo. 

Cur. Tuomasir Dissert. de Crimine Magiæ, Hal. 1701, 4to. 

8 Cur. Tuomasti Institutionum Jurisprudentiæ Divine libri IIT, in quibus 
Fundamenta Juris Nat. secundum hypotheses ill. Pufendorfii perspicue de- 
monstrantur, etc., Francof. et Lips. 1688, 4to.; Hal. 1717, 4to. (Germ.) ; 
Halle, 1712, 4to. Fundamenta Juris Nature et Gentium, ex Sensu Communi 
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ciples as by the distinctions he made between the Præ- 
cepta Justi—Honesti et Decori; and by limiting Natural 
Right to merely negative principles of external conduct. 
His views in these particulars procured him, in after 
time, as much abuse from one set of philosophers as 
they obtained applause from another". They were main- _ 
tained in a more exact and methodical manner by £phraim 
Gerard, and still more so by Jer. Gundling'. The prin- 
ciple of morality which 'Thomasius assumed was Reason- 
able Love, differing from unreasonable or Self-love; of 
which, after all, it was a modification. The fruit of this 
Reasonable Love or Desire, is Happiness or repose of 
mind, constituting the ultimate object and supreme good 
of man. His successors (Gerhard and Gundling), de- 
fined still more broadly the limits between Natural Right 
and Morality, and treated the former as a system of per- 
fect right and corresponding obligation, having in view 
a State of Nature ; at the same time frequently referring 
to the enactments of positive law, especially the Roman, 
to which a certain degree of authority was still allowed. 
Heineccius, The Cocceti, and Putter, have treated Natu- 


deducta, Hal. 1705—1718, 4to. (Germ.) ; Halle, 1709. Introductio in Phi- 
losophiam Moralem cum Praxi, Hal. 1706. 

+ The Art of Living Conformably to Reason and Virtue, or, an Introduc- 
tion to Morality, Halle, 1792—1710, 8vo. + On the Cure of Unreasonable 
Desire, etc., Halle, 1696—1704, 8vo. 

Fr. Scuneiner, Philosophia Moralis secundum Principia Thomasiana, 
Hal. 1723. 

h They were especially attacked by G. E. Scnurze, (+ On the Principles of 
Civil and Penal Right, Gütting. 1813, preface, p. 1 and 17): as well as by 
the celebrated Jurist, Huco; who calls this attempt to distinguish between 
Natural Right and Morality—a Moral System intended for the use of Cut- 
throats (eine Todtschlagsmoral). 

i Ephr. Gerhard died 1718 ; he published his Delineatio Juris Naturalis 
sive de Principiis Justi libri III, quibus Fundamenta Generalia Doctrine de 
Decoro accesserunt, Jen. 1712, 8vo. 

Nic. Jer. Gunpiine, born at Nuremburg, 1671, died at Halle, 1729; he 
published: Via ad Veritatem Moralem, Hal. 1714, 8vo. Jus Nature et Gen- 
tium, etc., Hal. 1714, 8vo. 

On the Rights of Nature and Nations, etc., Francf. and Leips., 1734, 4to. 
See his Article in the second vol. of Scurockn, + Biography of Celebrated 
Literary Characters, etc. 
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ral Law with these views; their ideas being more fully 
developed by Achenwall*; who also turned his attention 
to National Law. Among the philosophers who adhered 
to Wolf, must be mentioned the Eclectic Buddeus!, 


IV. Wolf and his School; his Adversaries, and other 
Contemporary Philosophers. 


Vita, Fata, et Scripta Cur. Wozrtr, Lips. et Breslav. 1739, 
8vo. 


+ Cur. Gortscnen, Historical Eulogium of Christian Baron 
von Wolf, Halle, 1755, 4to. 


Life of Wolf, in the Memoirs towards a Biography of Cele- 
brated Men, by Buscuine, vol. I, p. 3—138. 


Cur. Worri Dissertat. inauguralis ; Philosophia Practica 
Universalis Methodo Mathematica conscripta, Lips. 1701, 4to. 


Cur. Wozrs Vernunftige Gedanken von den Kräften des 
menschlichen Verstandes, Halle, 1710, 8vo. u. ôfter. Auch 
Lateinisch. Vernunftige Gedanken von Gott, der Welt und der 
Seele des Menschen, auch allen Dingen überhaupt, Frankf. u. 
Leipz. 1719, 8vo.; VI. Ausg. 1736. Anmerkungen dazu, Frkf. 
1724, 1727, 1733, 8vo. Versuche zur Erkenntniss der Natur 
und Kunst. 3 voll. Halle, 1721—23, 8vo. Vernünftige Ge- 
danken von den Wirkungen der Natur, Halle, 1723, 8vo. Von 
den Absichten der natürlichen Dinge, lrankf. 1724, 8vo. Von 
des Menschen Thun und Lassen, Halle, 1720. Von dem gesell- 
schaftlichen Leben der Menschen und dem gemeinen Wesen, 
Halle, 1721, 8vo. Institutiones Juris Naturee et Gentium, Hal. 
1750, 8vo. ; Deutsch. 1754, 8vo. Nachricht von seinen cignen 
Schriften, die er in Deutscher Sprache in verschiedenen Theilen 
der Weltweisheit herausgegeben, Frankf. 1726, 8vo. Gesam- 
melte kleine philosophische Schriften, Halle, 1740, 4 Th. 8vo. 


Latin Works: Luculenta Commentatio de Differentia’ nexus 
Rerum Sapientis et Fatalis Necessitatis, nec non Systematis H. P. 
et Hypothesium Spinozæ, 1723. Oratio de Sinarum Philoso- 
phia, Hal. 1726, 4to. Philosophia Rationalis s. Logica Methodo 
Scientifica pertractata, Pref. et Lips. 1728, 4to. ; second edition, 


k Born at Elbingen, 1686 ; died 1756. 

Gorrrr. ACHENWALL, Jus Nature, Gütt. 1750, seventh edition, cum Pre- 
fat. de SeccHow, 1781, 2 vols. 8vo. Observationes Juris Nat. et Gent. Spec. 
I—IV, Gütting. 1754, 4to. Prolegomena Juris Nat. Gott. 1758, fifth edition, 
A7 

1 J. F. Budde, born 1697, died 1729. 
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1732. Philosophia prima sive Ontologia, 4bid. 1730. Cosmo- 
logia Generalis, zbed. 1731. Psychologia Empirica, ibid. 1732. 
Psychologia Rationalis, l’rcf. et Lips. 1734. Theologia Natu- 
ralis, 1736, 1737, 2 vols. 4to. Philosophia Practica Universalis, 
ibid. 1738, 1739, 2 vols. 4to. Jus Nature, 1740, 8 vols. 4to. 
Philosophia Moralis sive Ethica, Hal. 1750, 4 vols. 4to. Phi- 
losophia Civilis sive Politica, fortgesetzt von Micu. Cur. Hano- 
vius, Hal. 1746, 4 vols. 4to. Jus Gentium, Hal. 1750, 4to. 


+ C. Günter Lupovicr, Plan of a History of the Wolfian 
Philosophy, second edition, Lips. 1737, 3 parts, 8vo. + Fresh 
Developments of the Leibnitzo-Wolfian Philosophy, Leips. 1730, 
8vo. ‘+ Collection, etc., of all the Controversial Works pub- 
lished on the subject of the Wolfian Philosophy, Leips. 1737, 
two parts, 8vo. 


+ G. Vorkmar Hartmann, Introduction to the History of 
the Leibnitzo-Wolfian Philosophy, and the Controversy excited 
on the subject by Professor Laner, Francf. and Leips. 1737, 
8vo. 


+ A. Messner, Philosophical Lexicon adapted to the System 
of Chr. Wolf, and collected from his German Writings, Bayreuth 
and Hof, 1737, 8vo. 


393. Christian Wolf was born at Breslaw, in 1679, 
and was formed to become one of the most profound phi- 
losophers of the Dogmatic School by the study of the Ma- 
thematics, of the Cartesian philosophy, and of the Medi- 
cina Mentis of Tschirnhausen. He was by nature pos- 
sessed of less invention than powers of analysis, and 
talents for systemisation; with considerable powers of 
popular expression. ‘These advantages he employed in 
the illustration and defence of the Leibnitzian system, 
with singular success. By his elementary works, in Ger- 
man, he completed the downfal of the Scholastic philo- 
sophy in the universities of Germany; to which Thoma- 
sius also contributed. He materially improved the 
habits of thought of his countrymen, by promoting their 
progress in science, and the cultivation of order, method, 
and systematic arrangement. In 1707 he became pro- 
fessor of Mathematics at Halle, and after a long contro- 
versy with his colleagues (among others with J. J. Lange, 
(§ 356), who accused him of Atheism), he was driven from 
his chair (1723), and retired to Marburg, where he taught 
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as professor of Moral Philosophy. He was honourably 
recalled to Halle (1740), by Frederic IL. ; and died there 
April 9th, 1754;—having outlived his reputation. 


354. Wolf was the first philosopher who sketched out 
a complete Encyclopedia of the philosophical sciences, 
and, in a great measure, filled up his outline. He 
divides speculative philosophy into Logic and Meta- 
physics; of which Metaphysics comprehends Ontology, 
Rational Psychology (to be distinguished from Em- 
pirical), Cosmology, and Theology. Practical philosophy 
he subdivides into Universal practical Philosophy, Ethics, 
Natural Right, and Law, and Politics. These subdivisions 
of Moral Philosophy, with the addition of Æsthetics, or, 
the Theory of Taste, are at the present day generally 
adopted. As for the matter of his Philosophy, he found 
it for the most part supplied by others. He adopted the 
views of Leibnitz, with the exception of the perceptive 
faculties of the Monades, which he absolutely rejected, 
and of the Pre-established Harmony. He may be said 
to have given a new edition of the Leibnitzian system, 
under the form of a dogmatical Dualism™; and filled up 
some of the lacunæ it contained, either by the addition of 
new matter of his own, or a skilful development of his 
master’s views. His chief merit consists in the unity of 
plan he has preserved, and the consecutiveness of his 
argumentation, which is the effect of a rigorous applica- 
tion of what is called the mathematical method, and 
which he declares to be nothing more than an exact 
adaptation of the laws of Logic. ‘The improvements 
which Wolf thus brought about, consisted in a more ex- 
act arrangement, a clearer definition of ideas, and greater 
precision in the language of philosophy. ‘The main 
defects of his system were, an affectation of demonstrating 
every thing, an exclusive attention to the principle of 
Thought, a neglect of the difference between the material 


m A Dualism it will be remembered implies the recognition of two ele- 
mentary principles. 
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and formal conditions of knowledge, and a disposition to 
exalt contradiction into an universal principle of all 
science. It must be added that he maintained it to be 
impossible to discriminate between ideas derived from 
the intellect and those acquired by experience ; limited 
the operations of the mind to the mere perception of 
impressions: and in short, overlooked the characteristics 
which distinguish Moral Philosophy from the Mathe- 
matics, in respect of Form and Matter. His system led 
him to the construction of a number of useless and 
tedious formule, which could have no other effect but 
that of inspiring disgust and contempt for speculative 
researches in general, and particularly for those of Meta- 
physics. His theory, like that of Leibnitz, favours the 
doctrine of Determinism, or moral Fatalism. 


355. Wolf chiefly distinguished himself by the accuracy 
of his scientific method, as applied to practical philoso- 
phy. He laboured to ascertain some fundamental prin- 
ciple, from which he might deduce the whole system of 
Practice, and connect its details with his general theory ; 
which he was the first among modern philosophers to 
attempt. Such a fundamental principle he believed him- 
self to have discovered in the idea of Perfection, and 
thought that experiment confirmed his observation. 
He defined those actions to be good which perfect our 
condition, 1. e. produce or tend to produce an unison 
between our condition as it was, as it is, and as it will be; 
and evil those which produce the contrary effect, or are 
the causes of a discrepancy and discordancy in our 
state at different periods. Free actions are in a certain 
sense necessary also, and derive their qualities of evil and 
good from their consequences and results, and not from 
an original distinction made by the Divine Will. Virtue 
is, consequently, the art of making perfect our condition. 
The grand rule of virtue is, Perfice te ipsum : do that 
which may perfect your own condition, or that of another, 
and avoid all that can render it imperfect. Reason 
suggests what will perfect or render imperfect our state, 
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and consequently, all moral good is dependent on know- 
ledge, all moral evil the consequence of defective know- 
ledge. ‘The consciousness of our perfection, or approx- 
imation to perfection, bestows contentment: a state of 
contentment confers happiness ; and the consciousness 
of a continued and uninterrupted progress towards per- 
fection is the greatest happiness that can be enjoyed by 
man”, From these principles Wolf deduces the subor- 
dinate laws of Morals, of Natural Right (comprehending 
a general theory of Rights and Duties°), and of Polity 
with great apparent facility, and much display of detailed 
information. ‘The unity and consecutiveness of his 
system gave it a prodigious advantage, to which must be 
added, the circumstance that he made the intellect the 
source of moral knowledge. Its faults were the vagueness 
of its leading idea, the difficulty of deducing from such a 
principle the obligations of morality, and the absence of 
an adequate motive for virtuous action; defects which the 
great abilities of many disciples of his school have not 
been able to palliate. In reality it is a system of Ration- 
alism only in appearance, and from the want of a complete 
discussion of the question of moral consciousness, ends 
in one of Eudæmonism (§ 368). Nevertheless, some par- 
ticular subjects have been treated by members of this 
school not unsuccessfully; particularly by Thom. Abbi”. 


v For Wozr’s Works on Ethics see § 353; and J. Auc. EBERHARD’S 
Sittenlehre. See § 367, notes. 

° In this respect he has been followed by most of the writers who have 
treated of Natural Law. Baumcarren ($ 360) and H. Kôuzrer alone 
reduced this subject to the narrow limits to which it had been confined by 
Gunb.ine (§ 352). 

The principal authors who have treated the subject with the views of Wolf, 
are: Nerrecsiapt (§ 360), Darses ($ 358), and the Jurist J.C. F. Meister, 
+ Rudiments of Natural Law, Francf. on Oder, 1809, 8vo. The Eclectics 
Horrner (died 1797), and Uzrricx (died 1813), differed from this school 
only on minor questions. 

P Born at Ulm, 1738 ; died 1766. 

Tuom. Azzr vom Tode fur das Vaterland, Bresl. 1761, 8vo. Vom Ver- 
dienste, Berl, 1765, 8vo. 

Bb 
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ADVERSARIES OF WOLF, AND ECLECTICS. 


356. Jealousy of Wolf, in addition to other more justi- 
fiable motives, raised up a formidable antagonist to his 
system in the person of John Joachim Lange, who: 
sounded the alarm against it, as a mass of Fatalism and 
Atheism, destructive alike of religion and government. 
His strictures presently excited the same apprehensions 
in other learned men, such as Dan. Strühler', J. Fr. 
Müller, etc. and brought about a decree against the 
publication of Wolf's doctrines in the Universities. The 
greater part of the adversaries of that philosopher were 
men of narrow minds, and prejudiced opinions; some few 
were actuated by more laudable motives, the desire of 
maintaining perfect freedom of discussion and hatred of 
party-spirit ; but almost all directed their views only to the 
consequences of his system without ascending to its prin- 
ciples. À small number examined it with more enlarged 
views, and acquired a durable reputation, such as Andreas 
Rudiger (following §), J. P. de Crousaz (the same), and 
more particularly Chr. dug. Crusius (§ 358), and J. G. 


a Born at Gardelegen 1670: professor of Theology at Halle, from 1709 to 
1744. 

J. Joacu. Lancs, Causa Dei et Religionis Naturalis adversus Atheismum, 
etc., Hal. 1723, 8vo. Modesta Disquisitio novi Philosophie Systematis de 
Deo, Mundo, et Homine, et presertim harmonia commercii inter Animam et 
Corpus Prestabilita, Hal. 1723, 4to. (The author endeavours to demon- 
strate the agreement, in this particular, of the doctrines of Spinoza with those 
of Leibnitz). Placidæ Vindiciæ Modeste Disquisitionis, Ibid. Eon. Beschei- 
dene aufpührliche Entdeckung der Falschen und Schüdlichen Philosophie, Halle, 
1724, 4to. Nova Anatome seu Idea Analytica Systematis Metaphysici Wolfi- 
ani, Francof. et Lips. 1726, 4to. 

A Complete Collection of the Works published during the Controversy 
between Wolf and Lange has been printed (in Germ.) at Marburg, 1737, 
8vo. 

© Objections to the Rational Thoughts of M. Wozr on God, etc. part I, 
Halle, 1723, 8vo., part II, 1724. Wolf replied by his Sure Method in answer 
to False and Calurnnious Imputations, 1723 (Germ.) 

s + Objections to the Rational Thoughts of Wotr on the Faculties of the 
Human Intellect, ete., Giessen, 1731, 8vo. 
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Darjes (the same). Most of the controversies affected 
less the general theory of Wolf and Leibnitz than parti- 
cular doctrines, for instance, the Monadologia ; the Pre- 
established Harmony ; Free-will and Determinism. Some 
fine observations relative to Method were occasionally 
elicited. 


357. Andreas Rudiger‘ distinguished himself as an 
Eclectic of an original character, of great acuteness and 
learning ; detected many imperfections inherent in the 
system of philosophy then prevalent, and endeavoured to 
reform it. He repeatedly changed, however, his own 
views ; nor was his mind sufliciently profound to enable 
him to arrive at a well-founded system. He rendered con- 
siderable service to Dialectics (though he erred in con- 
founding the province of Logic with that of Metaphysics), 
and particularly in his elucidation of the doctrine and 
theory of Probability, which in a great measure had been 
neglected. His thoughts on the two methods of sensible 
and intellectual demonstration (Mathematical and Meta- 
physical), contain some valuable hints, and the germs of 
a clear distinction between Mathematics and moral philo- 
sophy. He made sensation and reality the ultimate 
foundation of philosophical truth. He maintained the 
spirituality of the soul, yet supposed it to possess exten- 
sion, like all other created essences. Elasticity he held 
to be the characteristic property of Body. He attacked 
Wolf on the subject of Pre-established Harmony, assert- 
ing that it was incompatible with the free-agency of man. 
As a teacher he had considerable influence". Jean 


t Born at Rochlitz, 1673: was the pupil of Thomasius (§ 352); and died 
at Leipzic, 1731. 

u Anpr. Rupiceri Disp. de eo, quod omnes Idee Oriantur a Sensione, 
Lips. 1704. De Sensu Veri et Falsi libri IV, Hal. 1709, 8vo. second edition ; 
Lips. 1722, 4to. Philosophia Synthetica, Hal. 1707 ; second edition, with this 
title: Institutiones Eruditionis, 1711, 8vo.; third edition, corrected, 1717. 
Physica Divina, Recta Via, eademque media inter Superstitionem et Atheismum, 
etc. Francof. ad M. 1716, 4to. Philosophia Pragmatica, Lips. 1723, 8vo. 
+ Opinions of Wolf respecting the Nature of the Soul, etc., with the Ob- 
jections of Rudiger, 1727, 8vo. 
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Pierre de Crousaz (§ 545) instituted a most complete ex- 
amination of the system of Wolf*. He was an Eclectic, as 
was J. I’. Buddeus* (§ 352), J. G. Walch*, S. C. Holl- 
mann*, with several other learned men of that day. His 
works contain a rich fund of excellent remarks and judi- 
cious opinions. 


358. Chr. Aug. Crusius by his acuteness as a reasoner 
has deserved the first place among the opponents of 
Wolf. He was born at Leune near Merseburg, in 1712, 
and having studied under Rudiger, became professor of 
theology and philosophy at Leipsic; where he died in. 
1775. ‘The disinclination for Wolf's system, which he 


x J. P. pe Crouzaz, Observations Critiques sur l’Abrégé de la Logique de 
M. Wo tr, Genève, 1744, 8vo. (cf. § 351, note»). La Logique, ou Système 
des Reflexions qui peuvent conduire à la netteté et à l’étendue de nos Connais- 
sances, Amsterd. 1712, 8vo.; third edition, Amsterd, 1725, 4 vols. 8vo. Logice 
Systema, Genev. 1724, 11 vols. 8vo. De Mente Humana Substantia a Corpore 
distincta et Immortali, Dissert. Philosophica Theologica, Groning, 1726, 4to. 
De l'Esprit Humain, Bâle, 1741, 4to. Traite du Beau, Amsterd. 1712; 
second edition, 1724, 2 vols. 12mo. Traité de l’Education des Infans, La 
Haye, 1722, 2 vols. 12mo. 

Ss Born 1667 ; died 1729. 

Jo. Franc. Bupper Elementa Philosophie Instrumentalis, sive Institu- 
tionum Philosophie Eclecticæ, tom. I—IIT, Hal. 1703, 8vo. sixth edition, 
1717. Elementa Philos. Theoretic, ibid. 1703, 8vo. and other editions. 
Theses de Atheismo et Superstitione, Jen. 1717. + Thoughts on the Philo- 
sophical System of M. Wor, Fribourg, 1724. + À Modest Reply to the 
Observations of Wozr, Jena, 1724, 8vo.; and, t A Modest Proof that the 
Difficulties proposed by Buppeus are well founded. Elementa Philosophie 
Practice, 1695, 8vo. and other editions. Selecta Jur. Nat. et Gent. Hal. 
1704—1717, 8vo. 

2 Born at Meiningen, 1695 ; died 1775. 

G. Watcn, ¢ Introduction to Moral Philosophy. Leips. 1729, 8vo. The 
same in Latin, 1730, 8vo. + Philosophical Dictionary, Leips. 1726, and other 
editions. 

à Born at Alstettin, 1696 ; died 1787. 

He was one of the earliest antagonists of Wolf, whom he attacked in his 
Commentatio Philosophica de Harmonia inter Animam et Corpus Prestabilita, 
Viteb. 1724, 4to. Institutiones Philosophice, 2 vols. Viteb. 1727. Paulo 
uberior in omnem Philcsophiam Introductio, tom. I, Viteb. 1734, tom. II, 
III, Got. 1737—1740, 8vo. Philosophia Prima que Metaphysica vulgo 
dicitur, Gotting. 1747, 8vo. Diss. de Vera Philosophie Notione, Viteb. 
1728, 4to. 
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had imbibed from his preceptor, was confirmed by a sin- 
cere attachment to revealed religion, and by his practical 
temper. He endeavoured to discover a system in uñison 
with Reason and Revelation, which might correct the 
errors of Wolf’s theory, especially objecting to the abuse 
of the principle of ‘a Sufficient Reason.” His mind, 
however, was not sufliciently profound nor liberal, nor 
his observation of the human mind sufficiently compre- 
hensive to enable him to detect and expose the leading 
errors of the Dogmatism of his day. Consequently he 
was unable to effect any real reformation, though his 
views were, in many respects, more correct than those 
of his contemporaries. He became the author of an in- 
genious, well-digested, consistent, and harmonious sys- 
tem; but frequently lost himself in capricious hypotheses, 
and mystical conceptions’. According to him, Philoso- 
phy ts the sum of rational truths, of which the objects are 
durable in their nature. It is distinguished from Ma- 
thematics by its Object and Method. It comprehends 
Logic, Metaphysics, and Practical philosophy (Discipli- 
narphilosophie). Instead of the principle of Contrariety 
or Contradiction, which Wolf had adopted as the founda- 
tion of his system, he lays down that of Conceivability 
(Gedenkbarkeit) which comprehends, as he asserts, the 
principles of Inseparability, and Incompatibility; and . 
assigns as the proximate reason of the certainty of hu- 
man knowledge, the impulse of which we are conscious, 
and (as it were) a sort of internal constraint to ac- 
cept certain things as truths: referring to the Divine 


2 Curist. Auc. Crustus, Weg zur Gewissheit und Zuverlassigkeit der 
menschlichen Erkenntniss, Leipz. 1747, 8vo. Entwurf der nothwendigen 
Vernunftwahrheiten, insofern sie den zufalligen entgegengesetzt werden, Leipz. 
1745, 8vo. Dissertatio de Usu et Limitibus Rationis sufficientis, Lips. 1752. 
De summis Rationis Principiis, Lips. 1752, 8vo. Abhandl. von dem rechten 
Gebrauche und der Einschrankung des sogenannten Satzes vom zureichenden 
oder besser determinirenden Grunde, N. A. Leipz. 1766, 8vo. Anleitung ub. 
Naturl. Begebenheiten ordentlich. u. vorsichtig nachzudenken, 2 B. Leipz. 
1774, 8vo. 

Justin Ezras Wüsremanx Einleit. in das Lehrgebaude des Hrn, Dr. Cru- 
sius, Wittenb. 1751, 8vo. 
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Veracity as the ultimate foundation of all ascertained 
Truth. 

In Logic he sets out with psychological observations ; 
attributing to the soul a plurality of faculties. In meta- 
physics he limits and restricts the ‘Sufficient Cause’ of 
his adversaries, by distinguishing between the Essential 
Cause and the Causal (Æxistential—und Causalursache) ; 
and by assuming as the principle of Free-agency that of 
Original Activity: which theory implied that of Indiffer- 
entism. He examined with accuracy the idea of Exis- 
tence, and maintained that Space and Time were Ab- 
stracts of Existence; which compelled him to consider 
them as attributes of God and elementary essences. He 
rejected the customary proofs of a Divinity, derived from 
the idea of a Perfect Being, because it was confounding, 
as he asserted, real with ideal existence: and also that 
deduced from the contingent objects of the material 
world: and, instead, attempted to draw one from the 
Contingency of Substances. He attributed to the Deity 
a supreme free-agency, infinite and unrestricted: ac- 
knowledged Him to be the sole Creator and Governor 
of the world: asserted His will to be the only law of rea- 
sonable beings: and His glory the final cause of the cre- 
ation. He was led by these views to reject the Optimism 
of Leibnitz. Another Eclectic, very popular in his day, 
Joach. J. Darjes*, resembled Crusius in many of his 
opinions. In Practical philosophy he more approximated 
Wolf. 


359. In Morals’, Crusius drew his conclusions not 


% Born at Gustron, 1714; died professor of Moral Philosophy at Francfort 
on the Oder, 1791. 

Jo. Gr. Danses, Via ad Veritatem, Jen. 1755; Deutsch. 1776, 8vo. Ele- 
menta Metaphysices, Jen. 1743-44, 2 vols. 4to. Aumerkungen uber einige 
Satze der Wolfischen Metaphysik, Frankf. wu. Leipz. 1748, 4to. Philoso- 
phische Nebenstunden, Jen. 1749—1752. IV Sammlungen. 8vo. Erste Grunde 
der Philosophischen Sittenlehre, Jen. 1755,8vo. Institutiones Jurisprudentiæ 
Universalis, Jen. 1745, 8vo. 

See ScuzicaTEGROLL’s Nekrol. for the year 1792, 2 vols. 

b Crusius, Anweisung vernunftig zu leben, darinnen nach Erklarung des 
mensch]. Willens die Naturl. Pflichten und die Allgem. Klugheitslehren im 
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from the conceptions of the intellect, but the sugges- 
tions of the will and conscience. He derived the idea of 
duty from moral necessity or obligation : He asserted 
the free-agency of the human mind (which he contem- 
plated principally in a negative point of view, 1. e. as 
uninfluenced by physical or material laws), and developed 
the formal conditions of our free-will actions, and the 
motives of them. The principle of a moral law led him 
to that of a moral Governor and Legislator, and conse- 
quently to the hypothesis which ascribes all moral obli- 
gations and laws to the Divine Authority, deducing, as 
the Schoolmen had done, the principles of Morals from 
the Will of God. That what is consistent with the nature 
of the Divine perfections, and accords with the designs of 
God, is good; and becomes obligatory on all rational 
beings. God demands of His rational creation, in the 
first place that they should be good: and also wills their 
happiness, as a consequence of virtue. # 
This system contains many excellent and true remarks, 
and some well-founded though imcomplete distinctions 
between Necessity and Duty, or Obligation—Happiness 
and Virtue; but founded as it is upon an external prin- 
ciple of obligation, and without a determinate notion of 


virtue, is far from the perfection necessary to the ends 
of science. 


DISSEMINATION OF THE PHILOSOPHICAL SYS- 
TEM OF WOLF AND HIS ADHERENTS. 


560. In spite of all his opponents and persecutions 
(especially in the first quarter of the eighteenth century), 
Wolf had many followers, and became the founder of a 
School which was long the prevailing one, (especially 
during the second quarter of the eighteenth century), and 
possessed great influence through the talents of those 
who espoused it. ‘The Leibnitzo-Wolfian theory was at 
first defended, enlarged, and applied, in a form decidedly 


richtigen Zusammenhange vorgetragen werden, Leipz. 1744, 3, Aufl. 1767, 
8vo. 
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Scholastic: subsequently, a greater degree of good taste 
and a more liberal style was adopted by its adherents, 
after the manner of the French and English writers °. 
The most celebrated disciples of Wolf were: G. Bern. 
Bilfinger, or more properly Bullfinger*; L. Ph. Thum- 
mig*; and among the Theologians, the provost J. G. 
Reinbeck'; I. Gottl. Canz; J. P. Reusch"; and G. 
HI. Riebov or Ribbov'. To these must be added the 


€ K. Günruer Lupovicr ausfuhrlicher Entwurf einer vollstandigen Histo- 
rie der Wolfischen Philosophie, IT. Augs. Leipz. 1737. III. Th.8vo. Neueste 
Merkwurdigkeiten der Leibnitz-Wolfischen Philosophie, Leipz. 1738, 8vo. 
Sammlung u. Auszuge der sämmtlichen Streitschriften wegen der Wolfischen 
Philosophie, Leipz. 1737, II Th. 8vo. 

d Professor at Tubingen ; born 1693, died 1750. 

Gr. Bern. BirriNcer, Dilucidationes Philosophicæ de Deo, Anima Hu- 
mana, Mundo, et Generalibus Rerum Affectionibus, Tubing. 1725, 4to ; 1740 
—1768. Precepta Logica curante Cupu. Frip. VELiNacEL, Jen. 1729, 
8vo. Cf. Bibliog. $ 349. Et: Epistole Amcebee Bulfingeri et Hollmanni 
de Harmonia Præstabilita, 1728. De Triplici Rerum Cognitione, Historica, 
Philosophica, et Mathematica, Tubing. 1722, 4to. Commentationes Philoso- 
phicæ de Origine et Permissione Mali, Precipue Moralis, Francf. et Leips. 
1724, 8vo. 

€ Born at Culmbach, 1697 ; died professor at Cassel, 1728. 

Lup. Pair. Taümmic, Institutiones Philosophie Wolfiane, Francof. et 
Lips. 1725-26, 8vo., 2 vols. (A brief account of Wolf’s system). De Immor- 
talitate Anime ex intima ejus Natura Demonstrata, Hal. 1721. De Principio 
Jur. Nat. Wolfiano, Cassellis, 1724. Meletemata varii et rarioris Argumenti 
in unum volumen collecta. 

For an account of his other works, consult Harrmann, t Introduction to 
the History of the Systems of Leibnitz and Wolf, (mentioned above), p. 1106. 

f Born at Zelle, 1682 ; died 1741. 

See his + Preface on the Advantages of Philosophy in the study of The- 
ology, prefixed to Considerations on the Sacred Truths contained in the Con- 
fession of Augsburg, etc., Berl. et Leips. 1731, 4to. 

& Born at Tubingen, 1690; died 1753. 

Isr. Gorrz. Canz, Philosophie Leibnitziane et Wolfiane Usus in The- 
ologia, Francof. et Lips. 1728—1734, 8vo. Discipline Morales Omnes, etc., 
Lips. 1739, 8vo. Antologia, Tubing. 1741, 8vo. 

h Born at Almersbach, 1691 ; died professor of Theology at Jena, 1757. 

Jou. Per. Revuscu, Via ad Perfectiones Intellectus Compendiaria, Isenaci, 
1728, 8vo. Systema Logicum, Jen. 1734, 8vo. Systema Metaphysicum An- 
tiquiorum atque recentiorum, Jen. 1735, 8vo. ; 

i Born near Gotting., 1724; died 1774. 

+ Rresovius, Expansion of the Ideas of M. Wolf, respecting the Deity, 
etc., Francf. et Leips. 1726 ; and, Dissertatio de Anima Brutorum, (added to 
his edition of Rorarius), Helmst. 1729, 8vo. 
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Jurists J. A. F. von Ickstadt*; John G. Heineccius 
(born at Eisenberg, 1680; died a professor at Halle, 
1741); J. Ulr. von Cramer!; and Dan. Nettelbladt™ ; 
J. J. Schierschmidi”; but especially J. H. Winckler°; 
J. Chph. Gottsched? ; J. A. Ernestit; Fr. Chph. Bau- 
meister’; Martin Knutzen*, (the three last distinguished 
themselves by useful elementary works): and, above all, 
Alexander Gottlieb Baumgarten‘. The last greatly dis- 
tinguished himself by a skilful analysis of our ideas, by 
several new hints, and by the first attempt yet made 


k Born 1702 ; died 1776. 

De Icxsrapt, Elementa Juris Gentium, Wirceb. 1740, 4to. Opuscula Ju- 
ridica, Ingolst. et Aug. Vindel., 1747, 2 vols. 4to. | 

1 Born at Ulm, 1706; died 1776. 

Jo. Urr. Cramer, Usus Philosophiæ Wolfanæ in Jure, Marb., Specimina 
XIII, 1740, 4to. Opuscula, Marb., 1742, 4 vols. 4to. 

m Born at Rostock, 1719 ; died 1791. 

Dax. Nerre.siapt, Systema Elementare Universe Jurisprudentiæ Natu- 
ralis, usui Jurisprudentiæ positive accommodatum, Hal. 1749; fifth edition, 
1785, 8vo. 

n Died professor of Law at Erlangen, 1778. 

° Born at Leipsic, 1703 ; died 1772. 

J, H. Winokcer, Institutiones Philos. Wolfiane, etc., usibus Academicis 
accommodate, Lips. 1735, 8vo. 

P Born near Konigsberg, 1700 ; died, 1766. 

J. Curn. Gorrscuep, + First Principles of all Philosophy, etc., Leips. 
1734, 2 vols. 8vo.; second edition, 1735-36. 

q Born at Tennstadt, 1707; died 1781. 

r Born 1708 ; died at Gorlitz, 1785. 

Fr. Cur. Baumeister, Philos. Definitiva, hoc est, Definitiones Philoso- 
phicæ ex Systemate libri Baronis a Wolf in unum coliectæ, Viteb. 1735, 8vo.; 
1762. 

8 Died 1751. 

Marr. Knutzen, Elementa Philosophie Rationalis sive Logica, Regio- 
mont. 1771, 8vo. 

+ On the Immateriality of the Soul, Francf. 1744, 8vo. 

Systema Causarum Efficientium, Lips. 1745, 8vo. 

t Born at Berlin, 1714 ; died at Francfort on the Oder, 1762. 

Avex. Gorrt. Beaumcarten, Philosophia Generalis, edidit cum Dissert. 
procemiali de Dubitatione et Certitudine, J. Cur. Forster, Hal. 1770, 8vo. 
Metaphysica, Hal. 1739, 8vo. Ethica Philosophica, Hal. 1740, 8vo. Jus 
Nature, Hal. 1765, 8vo. De Nonnulis ad Poéma pertinentibus, Hal. 1735, 
Ato. Æsthetica, Francof. ad Viadrim. 1750—58, 2 vols. 8vo.; second edi- 
tion, Francf. 1759. . 

Consult G. Fr. Meter, + Life of Baumgarten, Halle, 1763, 8vo. 
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at a system of Æsthetics, (or the principles of Taste). 
He described philosophy as the science of properties, 
which can be known by other means than that of faith. 
G. Fr. Meier”, a disciple of the former, commented on 
the treatises of his master, and enlarged on certain ques- 
tions. 


361. Gradually, (about the middle of the eighteenth 
century), this school lost much of its credit, and the pecu- 
liar and pedantic formalities of the Wolfians were turned 
into ridicule*. Metaphysics too, sank in the public 
esteem; and the minds of men became directed more to 
the variety and multiplicity of objects to which a princi- 
ple may be applied, and less to the investigation of a 
simple principle itself:—to the acquisition of fresh know- 
ledge rather than to the consolidation of that already 
acquired. The Empiricism of Locke daily gained ground, 
and in consequence of this and of the prevailing spirit of 
the age, and a renewed taste for the history of philo- 
sophy, a species of Eclecticism began to prevail, more 


u Died at Halle, 1777. 

Sam. Gorrx. Lancs, Leben C. F. Meier’s, Halle. 1778, 8vo. 

Ge. Fr. Merer Versuch einer allgemeinen Auslegungskunst, Haile, 1756, 
8vo. Metaphysik, Halle, 1756. 4 Bde. 8vo. Beweis, dass die menschliche 
Seele ewig lebt. II Aufl., Halle, 1754, 8vo. Vertheidigung desselben, Halle, 
1753. Beweis, dass keine Materie denken konne. Beweis der vorherbestimm- 
ten Uebereinstimmung, Halle, 1743, 8vo. Theoretische Lehre von den Ge- | 
muthsbewegungen, Halle, 1744, 8vo. Versuch eines neuen Lehrgebäudes 
von d. Seelen der Thiere, Halle, 1756, 8vo. Gedanken von dem Zustande 
der Seele nach dem Tode; Beurtheilung des abermaligen Versuchs einer 
Theodicee ; Gedanken von der Religion. Anfangsgrüunde der schonen Wis- 
senschaften, Halle, 1748 ; II Aufl. 1754, III Th. 8vo. Philosophische Sit- 
tenlehre, Haile, 1753—1761; 5 Th. 8vo. Betrachtung uber die naturliche 
Anlage zur Tugend und zum Laster, Halle, 1776, 8vo. Recht der Natur. 
Halle, 1767, 8vo. Versuch von der Nothwendigkeit einer nahern Offenba- 
rung, Halle, 1747, 8vo. Untersuchung verschiedener Materien aus der Welt- 
weisheit, Halle, 1768—1771, 4 Th. 8vo. 

x The French spirit of persiflage contributed much to this effect. Witness 
the Candide of Vorraires, first published 1757. 

See, A Complete Collection of the Controversial Writings, published in the 
course of the Dispute between Maupertuis and Samuel Konig, Leips. 1758, 
8vo. (Germ.). 
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adapted to pursuits of elegance and popular utility, than 
to the abstract research of remote principles. 


I. Scepticism of Hume. 


362. The spirit of Experimentalism continued to retain 
its predominant influence in England. David Hartley’, 
the physician, whose religious and moral character bore 
a considerable resemblance to that of Bonnet (§ 365), 
pursued the inquiries of Locke relative to the soul, on 
principles exclusively materialist. ‘The Association of 
ideas he made the foundation of all intellectual energy ; 
and derived it from certain vibrations of the nerves. He 
allowed to man only a subordinate degree of free-will, 
asserting that the Deity is the original cause of all the 
operations of Nature, and that mankind are nothing 
more than His instruments, employed with reference to 
the final end of the Universe. The morality or im- 
morality of actions is determined by their tendency to 
produce happiness or misery. Presently a much more 
acute genius pursued the path marked out by Locke, till 
he arrived at a more complete and decided Scepticism. 
The idealism of Berkeley (§ 340), which had never been 
popular, instead of checking, as its author had hoped, 
the spirit of Scepticism, contributed to encourage it. This 
was what David Hume did not fail to remark. He was 
born at Edinburgh in 1711, and early forsook the study 
of law for that of history and philosophy, to which he 
devoted the remainder of his life. Taking the experi- 


ÿ Born at Illingworth, 1704; died at Bath, 1757. 

Davip Harrzey, Observations on Man, his Frame, his Duty, and his Ex- 
pectations ; in two parts, Lond. 1749, 2 vols. 8vo. Theory of Human Mind, 
with Essays, by Jos. Priesrzey, Lond. 1775, 8vo. 

z The Life of David Hume, written by himself, Lond. 1777, 12mo. Sup- 
plement to the Life of D. Hume; (See a letter from Adam Smith to W. 
Strachan). 

A Letter to Ad. Smith, on the Life, Death, and Philosophy of his friend 
D. Hume ; by one of the people called Christians, Oxford, 1777. 

Apology for the Life and Writings of D. Hume, etc., Lond. 1777. 

Curious Particulars and Genuine Anecdotes respecting the late Lord Ches- 
terfield and D. Hume, etc., Lond. 1788. 
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mental principles of Locke as the foundation of his sys- 
tem, he deduced from them many acute but specious 
conclusions respecting the nature and condition of man, 
as a reasonable agent. He was led on by arguments, 
the fallacy of which is lost in their ingenuity, to the in- 
ference that there is no such thing as ascertained objec- 

tive truth: that our views are limited to the phenomena — 
_of Consciousness,—the impressions we are conscious of, 
and the subjective relations of the latter. The inves- 
tigations of Hume were recommended not only by a 
great appearance of logical argumentation, but by an 
elegance, and propriety of diction, and by all those 
graces of style which he possessed in so eminent a de- 
gree; and which made his scepticism more dangerous 
than it deserved to be. Our perceptions, according to 
Hume, are to be divided into impressions or sensations 
and ideas: the last are copies of the former, and differ 
from them only inasmuch as they are less forcible and 
vivid. All the objects which reason can contemplate are 
either relations of ideas (for instance, the elements of Ma- 
thematics), or facts and matters of experience. Our 
conviction of the reality of any fact is founded on Sensa- 
tion, Reflection, and an estimate of the relations of cause 
and effect. Our acquaintance with the laws of Causality 
does not come to us by any à priori principles, but sim- 
ply by experience. We expect from similar causes simi- 
lar consequences; and the principle of this anticipation 


H. D. Hume, Treatise of Human Nature, etc., Lond. 1738, 2 vols. 8vo.; 
1739, 2 vols. 4to, 

Essays, Moral, Political, and Literary, Edinb. 1742, part I, 8vo. Inquiry 
concerning Human Understanding, Lond. 1748, 8vo.; (In the third vol. of 
his Essays, Hume gave a new edition of this treatise). Political Discourses, 
Lond. 1749 ; Edinb. Lond. 1749 ; Edinb. 1752, (reprinted among his Essays, 
vol. II.). Inquiry concerning the Principles of Morals, Edinb. 1751, 8vo. 
The Natural History of Religion, Lond. 1755, 8vo.; (See Essays, vol. IV.). 
Essays and Treatises on Several Subjects, Lond. 1770—-1784, 4 vols. 8vo. 

Dialogues concerning Natural Religion, second edition, Lond. 1779, 8vo. 

(On this subject consult Jacozr, t David Hume, or, An Essay on Faith, 
Idealism, and Realism, Breslau, 1787, 8vo.: published also in his Works. 

Essays on Suicide and the Immortality of the Soul, Lond. 1789, 8vo. 
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is to be sought in the habitude of the connection of certain 
phenomena, and in the Association of our ideas. ‘There ex- 
ists therefore no certain knowledge independent of Expe- 
rience; nor any Metaphysical science, properly so called. 
After all, Experience does not possess any such demon- 
strative evidence as do the Mathematics; but is based 
upon a certain instinct, which may prove deceptive. We 
find that instinct contradicts the conclusions of philo- 
sophy with respect to the ideas of Space, Time, and 
Causality; and consequently we are compelled to doubt 
the evidence of Experience in these particulars: unless 
we give the preference to Natural Instinct over philoso- 
phical Scepticism. Geometry and Arithmetic are objects 
of abstract Science: Criticism (in matters of Taste) and 
Morality are objects of Sensation, and in no respect form 
part of the province of the understanding. In morals, 
Hume asserted that merit consists in the utility or 
agreeableness (utile et dulce) of man’s character and qua- 
lities, as relating to himself or to others: he allowed that 
the understanding had considerable weight in the forma- 
tion of a moral judgment, but denied that it was suffi- 
cient of itself to pronounce a sentence of moral ap- 
ptobation or disapprobation. Consequently he was led 
to make the Moral Sense, which he identified with Taste, 
the primum mobile of moral action. This Sense consists 
in a sentiment of human happiness and misery. His 
theory was calculated to support that of an original Moral 
Sense. 

As for the question whether Self-love or Benevolence 
preponderate in the human mind, he leaves it unan- 
swered. 

The Scepticism of Hume was originally directed against 
the conclusions only of Speculative philosophy, but in 
fact would destroy the foundations of all real knowledge. 
He directed, however, his objections principally against 
the existence of the Deity, His providence; against the 
reality of Miracles, and the Immortality of the Soul: as- 
serting that all these doctrines were unsupported by 
sufficient evidence. 
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His life and character were estimable. He died, Au- 
gust 25th, 1776, with perfect serenity and even gaiety. 


OPPONENTS OF HUME, AND OTHER PHILOSOPHERS 
OF THE ENGLISH AND SCOTTISH SCHOOLS. 


363. The Scepticism of Hume acquired of course the 
greatest notoriety, attacking as it did the foundations of 
religious as well as moral truth. Many antagonists of 
his doctrines undertook to refute them, but, instead of 
striking at the root of his Sceptical objections, and de- 
monstrating their fallacy, they contented themselves with 
appealing to Common Sense, which was just what Hume 
desired. Among his opponents we must reckon in the 
first place three Scotchmen; Thomas Reid*, a sincere 
inquirer after Truth, who maintained the existence of 
certain principles of knowledge, independent of expe- 
rience, and treated moral philosophy as the Science of 
the human mind, allowing it, however, no other founda- 
tion than that of Common Sense, or a species of Intel- 
lectual Instinct. 

The eloquent James Beattie”, espoused the same cause 
with greater ardour, but with less of a philosophical spirit, 
and laboured to vindicate the truths attacked by the 
Sceptics ; admitting the principle of a Moral Sense. He 
was the author also of some elegant treatises on /Æs- 
thetics. 


4 Born 1704; became a professor at Glasgow; and died 1796. 

Tuom. Rerp, Inquiry into the Human Mind on the Principle of Common 
Sense, third edition, Lond. 1796, 8vo. Essays on the Intellectual Powers of 
Man, Edinb. 1785, 4to. Essays on the Powers of the Human Mind, Lond. 
1803, 3 vols. 8vo. 

> Born 1735 ; professor of Moral Philosophy at Edinburgh, and afterwards 
at Aberdeen. Died 1803. 

Account of the Life of James Beattie, by Azex. Bowrr, Lond. 1804. 

James Beartiz, Essay on the Nature and Immutability of Truth in Oppo- 
sition to Sophistry and Scepticism, Edinb. 1770 ; fifth edition, Lond. 1774. 
Theory of Language, Lond. 1788, 8vo. Dissertations Moral and Critical, 
Lond. 1783, 4to. Elements of the Science of Morals, tom. I, Edinb. 1790 ; 
tom. II, 1793. 
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Lastly, James Oswald (flourished about 1769), a Scotch 


Ecclesiastic, exalted the principle of Common Sense ° into 
the supreme canon of all truth, and the ultimate rule in 
all inquiries. — 

These authors have demonstrated the mischievousness 
of speculation when it would reduce all our convictions 
to demonstration: but have not avoided a contrary fault, 
that of making the intellectual principle inert and pas- 
sive. 


364. The celebrated physician, Joseph Priestley 4, cri- 
ticised at the same time both Hume and his antagonists. 
He may be said to have been more successful with the 
latter, whose instinctive principles he justly styled qual- 
tates occultæ. In opposition to Hume he alleged a proof 
of the existence of the Divinity, which was untenablee. 
He was a rank Determinist, and consistently with his 
principles, controverted, as Hartley had done, the doc- 
trine of free-agency, and endeavoured to establish a sys- 
tem of materialism like that advocated by his predeces- 
sor‘. Next came Ædward Search (his real name was 


© James Oswazp, Appeal to Common Sense in Behalf of Religion, Edinb. 
1766—1772, 2 vols. 8vo. 

4 Born at Fieldhead, 1733; died 1804. 

€ Jos. Priresrtey, An Examination of Dr. Reid’s Inquiry into the Human 
Mind; Dr. Beattie’s Essay on the Nature and Immutability of Truth ; and 
Dr. Oswald’s Appeal to the Common Sense, Lond. 1774, 8vo. Letters to a 
Philosophical Unbeliever, containing an Examination of the Principal Objec- 
tions to the Doctrines of Natural Religion, and especially those contained in 
the writings of Mr. Hume, Bath, 1780, Part. I, II. Additional Letters, 1781 
—87.; and: A Continuation of the Letters, Northumberland-town (U. S.) 
1794, 8vo. 

The Life of Jos. Priestley, with Critical Observations on his Works, and 
Extracts from his Writings illustrative of his Character, Principles, etc., by J. 
Carry, Lond. 1804, 8vo. 

f Jos. Priesrcey, Disquisitions Relating to Matter and Spirit, etc., Lond. 
1777, 8vo. 

Three Dissertations on the Doctrine of Materialism and Philosophical Ne- 
cessity, Lond. 1778, 8vo. 

The Doctrine of Philosophical Necessity illustrated, etc., Lond. 1777, 8vo. 

Letters on Materialism and Hartley’s Theory of the Human Mind, by 
Prresrzey, Lond. 1776, 8vo. The last called forth answers from Patmer 
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Abraham Tucker ®), who, in questions of Morals, referred 
every thing to personal expediency. On the other hand, 
Richard Price", in opposition to the Experimentalists, 
who would derive all our ideas from Sensation, main- 
tained that the understanding is essentially distinct from 
the sensual system, and the source of phenomena not to 
be confounded with those which originate in the senses. 
He investigated with acuteness and ability many import- 
ant questions relative to Morals, and controverted the 
doctrine of a Moral Sense, as irreconcileable with the 
unalterable character of moral ideas, which, as well as 
those of Substance and Cause, he maintained to be eter- 
nal and original principles of the intellect itself, inde- 
pendent of the Divine Will. He has admirably illus- 
trated the differences existing between Morality and Sen- 
sation—Virtue and Happiness; at the same time that he 
points out the intimate connection existing between the 
two last’. On the other hand the theory of a moral 
sense found a defender in Henry Home*, distinguished 
for his Critical works; and in Adam Ferguson', who 


and Bryant; and more particularly the work of RicnarD Price, entitled : 
Letters on Materialism and Philosophical Necessity, Lond. 1778, 8vo. 

Auszuge aus Dr. Prizstiey’s Schriften uber die Nothwendigkeit des Wil- 
lens und uber die Vibrationem der Gehirnnerven als die Materiellen Ursachen 
des Empfindens und Denkens, nebst Betrachtungen uber diese Gegenstande 
und einer Vergleichung der Vibrationshypothese mit Hrn. Dr. Gazr’s Schä- 
dellehre, Altona, 1806, 8vo. 

8 Ep. Searcy, Light of Nature Pursued, Lond. 1769—70, 5 vols. 8vo. 
Free-will, Fore-knowledge, and Fate, Lond. 1763, 8vo. 

h Born at Tynton, 1723 ; died 1791. 

i Price, Review of the Principal Questions and Difficulties in Morals, 
particularly those respecting the Origin of our Ideas of Virtue, its Nature, 
Relation to the Deity, Obligation, Subject, Matter, and Sanctions, Lond. 1758, 
8vo.; third edition, Lond. 1787, 8vo. 

k Born at Edinburgh: became Lord Karmes in 1752 ; died 1782. 

Henry Home, Essays on the Principles of Morality and Natural Religion, 
Edinb. 1751, 8vo. Historical Law, 1759, 8vo. The Principles of Equity, 
1760, fol. Elements of Criticism, Lond. 1762, 3 vols. 8vo. ; third edition, Edinb. 
1765, 3 vols. 8vo. Sketches on the History of Man, Lond. 1774, 2 vols. 4to. 

1 Born in the Highlands of Scotland, 1724 ; died 1816. 

Av. Fercuson, Institutes of Moral Philosophy, Lond. 1769, 8vo. Prin- 
ciples of Moral and Political Science, Edinb. 1793, 2 vols, 4to. Essay on 
Civil Society, Edinb. 1766, Ato. 
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made virtue consist in the progressive development of 
the powers of the Soul in its advance towards intellectual 
perfection. Adam Smith”, a friend of Hume’s, and prin- 
cipally celebrated for his work on the Wealth of Nations, 
the text-book of Political Science, maintained that Mo- 
rality can only consist in actions which are of a sort to 
merit universal approbation; and consequently made Sym- 
pathy the principle of Morality. By means of this fa- 
culty we put ourselves in the situation of the agent whose 
conduct we are considering, and then pass a sentence, 
uninfluenced by personal considerations, on the propriety 
or émpropriety of his conduct. From such judgments, 
repeatedly formed, are deduced, according to Smith, ge- 
neral rules for our own conduct. The sum of his mo- 
rality is this: ‘So act that other men may sympathise 
with you.” 

Thomas Payne”, one of the founders of the indepen- 
dence of the United States, astonished even the English 
by the furious democracy of his ravings. 

In connection with the metaphysical labours of the 
British writers, we ought to mention essays on the 
principles of Taste by Alison, Gerard, and Burke; as | 
well as their speculations on Language, and the History 


of Mankind. 


Il. French Empirical School. 


+ History of the French Revolution, or the Commencement, 
Progress, and Effects of the (so called) New Philosophy of that 
Country, IUT Parts, Leips. 1827-28, 8vo. 


m Born at Kirkaldy 1723 ; died 1790. 

Ap. Smirn, Theory of Moral Sentiments, sixth edition, Land 1790, 2 vols. 
8vo. Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of the Wealth of Nations, Lond. 
1776 ; second edition, 1777, 2 vols. 4to. Essays on Philosophical Subjects, 
etc., to which is prefixed an account of the life and writings of the author, by 
Dtcazo Stewart, Lond. 1795, 8vo. 

n Born in Norfolk, 1737 ; died in America, 1809. 

Common Sense, Philadelphia, 1776, 8vo. Rights of Man, being an An- 
swer to Mr. Burke’s attack on the French Revolution, parts I, IE, seventh edi- 
tion, 1791-92, The Age of Reason, being an Investigation of True and Fa- 
bulous Theology, parts 1, IJ, Lond. 1794. 
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365. Philosophical research in England constantly pur- 
sued the path of experiment, sometimes with acute and 
profound, at other times with narrow and _ superficial 
views; religion being throughout the principal object to 
which its inquiries were directed. ‘The same tendency 
prevailed in France also, modified however by the cha- 
racter of the French nation, as well as by the influence 
still possessed by the clergy. The metaphysics of Des- 
cartes and. Malebranche had fallen into oblivion; Gas- 
sendi and Newton having taken their place; though a still 
more numerous party devoted themselves to the princi- 
ples of Locke. Montesquieu°®, who investigated the 
Laws of Nations with the genius of a true philosopher, 
and the mathematician and naturalist P. L. Moreau de 
Maupertuis?, pursued the experimental method without 
calling in question the truth of Revealed Religion. The 
influence of the philosopher of Ferney was more exten- 
sive and pernicious (see the following §). Ch. Batteux 4, 
may be considered the first Frenchman who proposed 
a theory of the fine arts. Etienne Bonnot de Condillac*, 
laboured to bring to perfection the system of Experi- 
mentalism, and to trace all the operations of the mind 
of Man, since the Fall, to Sensation, by means of the prin- 


© Cuar es Seconpat, Baron de Montesquieu ; born in the Chateau de la 
Brède, near Bourdeaux, 1689; died 1755. 

De l'Esprit des Lois, 1748; (numerous editions). Œuvres, Lond. 1759, 
3 vols. 4to; 5 vols. 8vo. (several other editions). Œuvres Posthumes, 1798, 8vo. 

P Born at St. Malo, 1691; died at Bale, 1759. 

Essai de Philosophie Morale, Lond. 1750, 8vo. Essai de Cosmologie, Berl. 
1750, 8vo. Œuvres, Lyon, 1756, 4 vols. 8vo. 

4 Born at Allendhuy, 1713; died 1780. 

Les Beaux Ars réduits a un méme Principe, Paris, 1746, (several editions). 
Cours de Belles-Lettres, ou Principes de la Littérature, Paris, 1747—50, 
(many editions). 

f Born at Grenoble, 1716; died 1780. 

Cours d'Etudes du Prince de Parme, par M. l’Abbé de Conprrrac, Paris, 
1776, 16 vols. 8vo. 

Essai sur l’Origine des Connaissances Humaines, Amsterd. 1746, 2 vols. 
12mo. 

Traité des Sensations, Lond. 1754, 2 vols. 12mo. 

Traité des Animaux, Amsterd. 1755, 2 vols. 12mo. 

Œuvres Philosophiques, Paris, 1795, 6 vols. 12mo. (several other editions). 
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ciple of the transformation and modification of its phe- 
nomena. The cultivation of Language he asserted to be the 
medium of improvement to Science ; and maintained that 
Language had its origin in the involuntary cries by which 
we express pleasure and pain. He affected to analyse 
all knowledge according to the mathematical method, and 
laboured to reduce each particular science to its most simple 
expression, or in other words, to an identical proposition. 
It may be remarked that he confounds in his theory the 
principles of Experimental and Speculative philosophy, 
and approximates the Atomical Theory of Gassendi, by 
enumerating among original facts that of the existence of 
bodies; (see the Theory of Gassendi, § 314). Charles 
Bonnet also rendered considerable service to psychology. 
He was an admirable observer of Nature, with a mind 
habitually religious. He also derived all our ideas from 
sensation, by means of certain fibres and their vibrations; 
distinguishing the mind from the body, but allowing it to 
possess nothing of its own but a twofold capacity of Sen- 
sation and Impulsion. He denied the doctrine of in- 
nate ideas; deduced all the phenomena of the understand- 
ing from sensation, and was consequently led to main- 
tain that the Soul can effect nothing but through the 
agency of the body; which is the source of all the modifi- 
cations of which the other is susceptible. In this manner 
he approached Materialism, and admitted the existence of 
an affinity between the reason of men and of other animals. 
Other writers followed up the consequences deducible 
from the Empirical System with greater consistency and 


s Born at Geneva, 1720; died 1793. 

(Cu. ne Bonner), Essai de Psychologie, ou considérations sur les opéra- 
tions de l’Ame, sur l’habitude et sur education, Lond. 1755, 8vo. 

Essay Analytique sur les Facultés de l’âme, Copenh. 1759-60, third edit. 
1775. 

La Palingénésie Philosophique, ou Idées sur l’état passé et sur l’état 
futur des êtres vivans, Genève, 1769, 2 vols. 8vo. 

Œuvres d'Histoire Naturelle et de Philosophie, Neufchäâtel, 1779 ; second 
edition, 1783, 8 vols. 4to. 

Mémoires pour servir à l’Histoire de la Vie et des Œuvrages de M. Ch. 
Bonnet, par J. TremBLrey, Berne, 1794, 8vo. 
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boldness; plunging into the abyss of Atheism, Mate- 
rialism, and Absolute Determinism, in all questions af- 
fecting the Soul and Morals. Of this number was La 
Mettrie', a man of infamous character, who endeavoured 
to account for all the operations of the mind on principles 
merely mechanical. Helvetius" in like manner de- 


rived all its phenomena from sensible perception, and” 


pronounced the notion of infinitude to be simply nega- 
tive. To these must be added the authors of the too- 
famous Système de la Nature, La Grange, or the Ba- 
ron D’ Holbach*, and Robinet. We must attribute prin- 


t Ju. Orrroy DE La Merrris, born at St. Malo, 1709; died at Berlin, 
1751. . 

(Euvres Philosophiques de M. de La Mettrie, Lond. (Berl.), 1751, 2 vols. 
4to.; Amsterd. 1753—64, 2 vols, 8vo. Histoire Naturelle de l’âme, La Haye, 
(Paris), 8vo. ; (this work, by order of the Parliament, was burnt by the hands 
of the executioner). ‘Traité de la Vie heureuse de Sénéque, Postdam, 1748. 
L’Ecole de la Volupté (id. sous le titre de Art de Jouir), 1750. L’ Homme 
Machine, Leyd. 1748, 12mo. L’Homme Plante, Posidam, 1748, 8vo. 

In answer to these works were published: L’Homme plus que Machine, 
par Ezre Luzac, Lond. (Leid.), 1748 ; second edition, Gütting. 1755, 12mo. 
De Machina et Anima Humana prorsus a se invicem distinctis Commentatio, 
auct. Bauru. Lup. TraLres, Breslav. 1749, 8vo. 

Goporr. PLoucaurr, Dissert. de Materialismo, Tubing. 1750, cum Sup- 
plemento et Confutatione Libelli : L’Homme Machine, ibid. 1751, 4to. 

u Craupe Aprian Hezverius, born at Paris, 1715; died 1771. 

De l’Esprit, Paris, 1758, 4to.; 2 vols. 8vo. 

De l’Homme, de ses Facultés et de son Education, Lond. ( Amsterd.), 1772, 
2 vols. 8vo. 

Les Progrès de la Raison dans la Recherche du Vrai, Lond. 1775, 8vo. 

Œuvres complètes, Amsterd. 1776, 5 vols. 12mo. ; Deux-Ponts, 1784, 
7 vols. 8vo.; Paris, 1794, 5 vols. 8vo ; 1796, 10 vols. 12mo. 

Eloge de M. Helvétius, (Genève), 1774, 8vo. Essai sur la Vie et les 
Ouvrages de M. Helvétius (par Duclos?), en avant de son Poeme didactique, 
intitulé: Le Bonheur, Lond. (Amsterd.), 1773, 8vo.; and in his Œuvres 
complètes. 

x Paut H. D. Baron von Hozsacu, died 1789. 

Système de la Nature, ou des Lois du Monde Physique et du Monde Moral, 
par feu M. MrrasauD, (La Grange? le Baron d’Holbach?), Lond. 1770, 
2 vols. 8vo. 

In reply see: Bercizr, Examen du Matérialisme, ou Réfutation du Sys- 
tème de la Nature, Paris, 1771, 2 vols. 8vo. 

Der Castitton, Observations sur le Livre intitulé : Syst. de la Nat., Berl. 
1771, 8vo. 
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cipally to the influence of the French Encyclopedists the 
popularity which was enjoyed by a species of philosophy? 
which consisted in unfounded speculations (on the prin- 
ciples of Materialism) on all abstruse subjects, together 
with arguments from analogy pushed to an extravagant 
length. To this must be added, the affectation of making 
science of every kind popular and accessible to all; and 
the habit of ridiculing as pedantic all serious and pro- 
found philosophical inquiries. 


366. The men who at this period were dignified in 
France with the title of philosophers, professed to remove 
the fetters in which freedom of thought was confined ; 
but influenced by narrow and frivolous views, disseminated 
none but worthless doctrines which had the tendency to 
confound rational man with brute Nature, or on the 
other hand to deify the material world: pronouncing the 
belief in a God to be superfluous or problematical, and 
rejecting all positive or revealed religion as a device of 
priestcraft. ‘The universal corruption of the aristocracy, 
and the puerility of a ceremonial form of worship, pro- 
cured for such opinions a ready acceptance. With views 
like these the Encyclopedists prosecuted with zeal their 


Réflexions Philosophiques sur le Syst. de la Nat., par M. Hozrann, 
(Gzorc. Jonatu.), Paris, 1772, 2 vols. 8vo. ; Neufchâtel, 1773. 

(Vorrarre), Réponse au Système de la Nature, Genève, 1772 ; et Ency- 
clopédie, artic. Dieu. 

Le Vrai Sens du Système de la Nature, (par HELvÉTIus), ouvrage post- 
hume ; (this work is made up of extracts). 

+ F. X. V. Maxcozp, A Calm Refutation of Materialism, in answer to 
the author of the System of Nature, Augsb. 1803, 8vo. 

y Jean Baprisre Rosiner; born at Rennes, 1723. 

Rosrnet, Considérations Philos. de la Gradation Naturelle des formes de 
’être, ou les Essais de la Nature, qui apprend a faire l'Homme, Amstd. 1767, 
2 vols. 8vo. Parallèle de la Condition et des Facultés de l’Homme avec 
celles des autres Animaux, trad. de l’Angl., Bouillon, 1769, 12mo. See bib- 
liog. $ 349. 

z On French Empiricism, consult W. R. Bopmsr, Le Vulgaire et les Mé- 
taphysiciens, ou Doutes et Vues critiques sur l’Ecole Empirique, Paris, 1802, 
8vo. 

See the works of M. M. Barawnre and Jay, On the French Literature of 
X VIII Century, (French). 
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pernicious plan; particularly Diderot *, and D’ Alembert? ; 
aided by the popularity of Helvetius and Voltaire‘. 
Others (like Rousseau), whose views were not altogether 
so objectionable, did more harm than good by a mass of 
declamations, well-meant in certain respects, but per- 


nicious in their effects. In practical philosophy, the opi- 


nion daily gained ground that the little Morality they 
chose to require, ought to be founded on experimental 
observation of the nature of Mind. From Self-love they 
deduced a system of Self-expediency, at variance with 
the essential characteristics of morality. In this manner 
Helvetius attempted to deduce all meritorious actions 
from interested motives, and allowed them to be merito- 
rious only as far as they contributed to the well-being of 
some particular society of men. Others inconsistently 
attempted to ally the maxims of a better system of 


à Dennis Diperor, born at Langres, 1713 ; died 1784. 

Encyclopédie, ou Dictionnaire Raisonné des Sciences, des Arts, et des 
Métiers, par une Société de Gens de Lettres ; mis en ordre et publié par 
M. Diperot, Paris, 1751—-1763, 27 tom. folio pour le texte, 6 vols. de 
planches. Seconde édition, 1783—1800, 63 livraisons, 4to. 

Vues Philosophiques, ou Protestations et Déclarations sur les Principaux 
Objets des Connaissances de l’Homme ; nouv. éd. Berlin, 1755, 12mo. (par 
PRÉMONTVAL.) 

Diperor. Pensées Philosophiques, La Haye, 1746, 12mo. (a work directed 
against Christianity, and burned by the hands of the executioner). Lettre 
sur les Aveugles, à l’Usage de ceux qui Voient, Paris, 1749. Pensées sur 
l’Interprétation de la Nature, Paris, 1754, et 1759, 12mo. Œuvres Philo- 
sophiques, 6 vols. Amsterd. 1772. Œuvres complètes, Lond. 1773, 5 vols. 

See the Mémoires pour servir à l'Histoire de la Vie et des Ouvrages de feu 
M. Diperor, by his daughter, Map. pz Vaupeutt, in the periodical work of 
SCHELLING, entitled ; Zeitschrift für Deutsche, Fasc. I, 1813. 

b Jean Le Ronp v’Atemzbert, born at Paris, 1717; died, 1783. 

Mélanges de Littérature, d’ Histoire et de Philosophie de M. D’Atempert, 
Paris, 1752, 5 vols. 12mo. ; 1770, 5 vols. 8vo. 

Conporcer, Eloge de M. D’Arrmeerr, 1783. 

€ Marre Francois Arovet pe Vorrairs, born, 1694, died, 1778. See 
his Life by Convorcer, and since by Ancrzcon, Mélanges de Litt. et de 
Phil. 

Lettres Philosophiques, par Vorrarre (burnt by the de yc! Can- 
dide, ou ’Optimisme. Œuvres, several editions. 

4 In his work De l'Esprit, mentioned above. Among other replies to 
this work see: Cur. Witu. Franc. Watcu, De Consensu Virtutis Moralis 
et Politicæ contra Helvetium, Gotting. 1759. 
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morality to exclusive Self-love : for instance Mably°, 
and Rousseau, who had the talent to declaim about virtues 
which he did not practise’; and who, with Robinet®, 
admitted the existence of a moral sense. ‘The daring 
and short-sighted speculations of Rousseau respecting 
Nature, Education, and Polity, are sufficiently known, 
as well as the pernicious results to which they con- 
ducted. To this second description of French moralists 
Diderot also belongs °. 

It may be remarked that after the publication of Mon- 
tesquieu’s splendid work on Law, a great degree of atten- 
tion was excited in France by the subject of Legislation ; 
which was treated by their writers with unrivalled temerity 
and extravagance. Abundance of theories on this sub- 
ject, as well as on the Laws of Government and Nations, 
appeared, professing to discuss those points with a view 
to the Principles of Philosophy '. 


€ GABRIEL Bonnot DE Masty, born at Grenoble, 1709; died, 1785. 

f Born at Geneva, 1712 ; died, 1778. 

J. J. Rousseau, Discours sur l’Origine et les Fondemens de l’Inégalité 
parmi les Hommes, Amsterd. 1755, 8vo. Lettres Ecrites de la Montaene, 
Amsterd. 1764, part II, 8vo. Du Contrat Social, ou Principes du Droit Poli- 
tique, Amsterd. 1762, 12mo. Emile, ou de l'Education, Amsterd. 1762, 8vo. 
Œuvres complètes, Genève, 1782, 17 vols. 

& In the work mentioned above, $ 349. See also: Vue Philosophique de la 
Gradation Naturelle des formes d’étre, ou les Essais de la Nature qui apprend 
a faire un Homme, Amsterd. 1767, 2 vols. 8vo. | 

h Principes de la Philosophie Morale, ou Essai sur le Mérite et la Vertu, 
1745. See $ 339, note. 

' We may particularise Gasp. DE Rear; born at Sisteron, 1682 ; died, 
1752. Traité complet de la Science du Gouvernement, Paris, 1762—64, 
8 vols. 4to. Masry, De la Législation, ou Principes des Lois, Amsterd. 
1776, 2 vols. 8vo. Doutes proposés aux Economistes sur l’Ordre Naturel 
et Essentiel des Sociétés, Paris, 1766, 12mo. Œuvres, Paris, 1793, 12 vols. 
8vo.; and also: l’Ecole des Physiocrates, ou Economistes. Quesnay, born, 
1697 ; died, 1774. Ordre Naturel et Essentiel des Sociétés Politiques ; 
Mirageau the father, Conporcer, Miraseau the elder, and Emm. Siryes. 

Burramaqur (Jean-Jace., born, 1694, died, 1748), Principes du Droit 
Natur. Emmeric De Varrer, born, 1714, died, 1767. Droit des Gens 
(after Wozr), Lond, 1757, 2 vols. 4to. 
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Ill. German Eclecties. 


367. The following authors belonging to the school of 
Wolf opposed themselves in part to the French philoso- 
phy. Herm. Sam. Reimarus*, a Naturalist and Theolo- 
gian, who united perspicuity to depth in his works on 
Logic, Natural Theology, and the instinct of brutes: 
Gotifried Ploucquet', an acute thinker, who simplified 
Logic, discovered a logical calculus, and laboured to 
illustrate the principal points of the doctrine of Monado- 
logia. J. H. Lambert”, a distinguished Mathematician, 
who applied the principles of his favourite science to the 
more exact demonstration of metaphysical problems. 


k Born at Hamburgh, 1694; died a professor at the Gymnasium, 1765. 

Herm. Sam. Reimarus, t Theory of Reason, or the Method of employing 
Reason aright in the investigation of Truth, Hamburgh and Kiel, 1756, fifth 
edition, 1790, 8vo. + The Principal Truths of Natural Religion, Hamburgh, 
1754. The fifth edition contains also the + Dissertation of J. A. Rermarus, 
on the Existence of God and the Human Soul, 1781, 8vo.; sixth edition, 1791. 
+ Considerations on the Instinct of Brutes, 1762, 8vo. fifth edition, with the 
notes of J. A. Remmarus, 1798. 

1 Born, 1716; became professor at Tubingen ; died, 1790. 

G. Proucauer (See preceding sect. and § 348.) Methodus tractandi 
infinita in Metaphysicis, Tubing. 1748, 4to. Methodus tam Demonstrandi 
directe omnes Syllogismorum Species quam vitia forme detegendi ope unius 
regula, Tubing. 1763, 8vo. Principia de Substantiis et Phænomenis ; acce- 
dit Methodus Calculandi in Logicis ab ipso inventa, cui præmittitur Comment. 
de Arte Characteristica Universali, Francof. et Lips. 1753, 8ve. ; second edition, 
1764, 8vo. Fundamenta Philosophie Speculative, Tubing. 1759, 8vo.; 
ibid. 1782, 8vo. Institutiones Philosophie Theoreticæ, ibid. 1772.  Der- 
nière édit., intit.: Expositiones Philos. Theor., Stuttg. 1782, 8vo. Elementa 
Philos. Contemplativæ s. de Scientia Ratiocinandi, Notionibus disciplinarum 
Fundamentalibus, etc., Stuttg. 1778, 8vo. Solutio Problematis Lugdunensis 
qua ex. una hac Propositione concessa: existit aliquid, existentia entis realis- 
simi cum suis attributis eruitur, Tubing. 1758, 4to. Commentationes Philos. 
Selectiones, etc., recognitæ, Ultraj. ad Rhenum, 1781, 4to. Variæ Questiones 
Metaphysicæ cum subjunctis responsionibus, Tubing. 1782, 4to. 

+ Collection of writings referring to the Logical Calculus of professor 
Ploucquet, with fresh additions, published by A. F. Bock, Francf. and Leips. 
1766. Republished since. 

m Born at Muhlhausen in Sundgau ; died at Berlin, 1777. J. H. Lam- 
BERT, t New Organon, or, Thoughts on the Right Method of determining the 
Characters of Truth, ete., Leips. 1764, 2 vols. 8vo. + lreatises on Logic and 
Moral Philosophy (edited by J. Bernouicu), vol. I, Dessau, 1782, 8vo. 
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568. It contributed to the impression which the works 
of Hume at first excited in Germany, that men had 
become in a manner weary of long and profound inves- 
tigations of which they had seen so many unsuccessful 
instances; and had tacitly adopted the conviction that 
Truth is not to be attained by any single system, but, 
like a ray of light, is refracted and dispersed through 
many. In the place therefore of laborious research suc- 
ceeded a species of Eclecticism” which contented itself 
with adopting whatever had an appearance of probability 
to recommend it, more especially if it seemed likely to 
prove of popular utility. J. G. Sulzer°, a clear-sighted 
and talented inquirer, who united powers of observation 
to those of speculation, hesitated between the views of 
Wolf’s school and those of the British metaphysicians, 
and in his investigation respecting the fine arts, which 
have done him honour, made it his object to discover a 
moral principle to account for their influence. He 
directed the attention of his countrymen to the specula- 
tions of Hume. Hitherto Eclecticism had proved a 
species of rampart against the overwhelming influence 
of particular systems ; but at the epoch of which we are 
speaking it was nothing but a consequence of the doubt 
and uncertainty which embarrassed the minds of men. 
Empiricism had overpowered and stifled metaphysical 
inquiry, aided by the influence of French manners and 


+ Introduction to the Architectonic Science, etc., Riga, 1771, 2 vols. 8yo. 
t Cosmological Letters on the Formation of the World, etc. Augsb. 1771, 
8vo. Correspondence of Kant and Lamserr, in Kanv’s Miscell. Works. 

n See Beausosre, Le Pyrrhonisme Raisonable, Berl. 1755, 8vo. 

° Born at Winterthur, 1720 ; died a professor at Berlin, 1779. 

J.G. Surzer Moral. Betrachtungen über die Werke der Natur, herausg. 
von Sack, Berl. 1741, 8vo. Vorubungen zur Erweckung der Aufmersamkeit 
und des Nachdenkens, Berl. 1777, 3 Th. 8vo. Allgemeine Theorie der 
schonen Kunste, Leipz. 1771—74, 2 B. letzte; Ausg. ebend. 1792—94, 
4B. Verm Philos. Schriften, Leipz. 1773—85 ; III Aufl., 1800. Mit einer 
Biogr. Vorrede von v. Blankenburg, 2 B., 8vo. Particularly : uber den Ur- 
sprung der angenehmen und unaugenehmen Empfindungen, Leipz. 1773, 8vo. 

Formey Eloge de Mr. Suuzer, Berl. 1779, 8vo. H. C. Hrrzer an Gleim 
uber Suuzer, den Weltweisen, 2 Th., Zurich. 1780, 8vo. Lebensbeschreibung, 
von ihm selbst aufgesetzt, Berl. 1809, 8vo. 
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literature, which found a powerful patron in Frederic 
the Great?. Such a state of things gave birth to the 
system of J. B. Bassedow’; who nevertheless en- 
deavoured to combine solidity of argument with popular 
utility; and proposed felicity, the sentiment of approbation, 
and analogy, as principles of Truth ; at the same time that 

he admitted in certain cases the obligation of belief, as a 
species of probable knowledge, superior to the testimony 
of the senses. ‘Then came the system of the Jewish 
philosopher Moses Mendelssohn', who endeavoured to 
unite elegance to perspicuity in his speculations on the 
principles of Taste and Psychology. Next, the Naturalism 
of G. S. Stemmbart’, and the Essays of J. 4. Eberhard'; 


P On the philosophy of Frederic the Great consult FULLezorn’s Collect. 
Fasc. VII. 

4 Born at Hamburgh, 1723; died, 1790. 

Jou. Bern. Basepow’s Philalethie oder neue Aussichten in die Wahrheit 
und Religion der Vernunft bis in die Granzen der Offenbarung, Altona, 1764, 
2 Th. 8vo. Theoretisches System der gesunden Vernunft, Altona, 1765, 8yo. 
Prakt. Philos. für alle Stande, Dessau, 1777, 2 vols. 8vo. See ScaLicx- 
TEGROLL’s Nekrol, 1790, 2 vols. 

r Born at Dessau, 1729 : died, 1786. 

Moses Mrnpetssoun Abh. über die Evidenz in den Metaph. WW. 
Berl. 1764, 4to.; II Aufl. 1786. Phædon oder uber die Unsterblichk. der 
Seele, Berl. 1767, 8vo.; VI Aufl. herausg. von Dr. Frirepiinper, Berlin, 
1821, 8vo. Morgenstunden oder Vorlesungen über das Daseyn Gottes, Berl. 
1785; II Aufl. 1786, 2 B. 8vo. Briefe uber die Empfindungen, Berl. 1755, 
8vo. Philosophische Schriften, Berl. 1761 ; 3 Ausg.1777; 2 B.8vo. Kleine 
Philos. Schriften mit einer Skizze seines Lebens von Jenisch (herausg. von 
Muchler), Berl. 1789, 8vo. 

Leben und Meinungen Mendelssohns nebst dem Geiste seiner Schriften, 
Hamb. 1787, 8vo. 

s Born at Zulichau, 1729; died, 1809. 

Gorruetr Sam. Sternzarr’s System der reinen Philosophie oder Gluck- 
seligkeitslehre des Christenthums, Züllichau, 1778 ; IV Aufl. 1794. Philos. 
Unterhaltung zur weitern Aufklarung der Gluckseligkeitslehre Heft I—II1, 
Züllichau, 1782—86, 8vo. Gemeinnutzige Anleitung zum regelmässigen 
Selbstdenken, III Aufl. 1793, 8vo. 

t Born at Halberstadt, 1738 ; died a professor at Halle, 1809. 

Jo. Auc. Eseruarp Allgem. Theorie des Denkens und Empfindens, Berl. 
1776—86, 8vo. Neue Apologie des Sokrates, Berl. 1772—88. Von dem 
Begriffe der Philos. und ihren Theilem, Berl. 1778, 8vo. Kurzer Abriss der 
Metaphysik, Halle, 1794, 8vo. Vorbereitung zur Naturlichen Theologie, 
Halle. 1781, 8vo. Sittenlehre der Vernunft, Berl. 1781—86, 8vo. Theorie 
der Schonen Kunste und Wissenschaften, Halle, 1783; III Aufl. 1790, 8vo. 
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a dexterous inquirer, who had the merit of making an 
able attempt to revive the principles of Leibnitz, and dis- 
tinguished himself in the application of philosophy. 
—E. Platner" also inclined to the ideas of Leibnitz, but 
with a more sceptical turn of mind and greater acuteness ; 
and added some valuable essays on Anthropology and 
Physiology. The tendency to a system of mere Eudæ- 
monism which had been remarked in Wolf’s theory, 
betrayed itself in the modified form it assumed under the 
hands of Platner: according to whom happiness or well- 
being, is the end of all existence, and good is that which 
conduces to the happiness of individuals, and of all; 
Virtue being free-will directed towards the attainment of 
what is truly good. 

Christian Garve * made morality consist in the fulfilment 
of those laws which are obligatory on mankind at large, 
in all their various relations: such are the several prin- 
ciples of Virtue—Propriety—Benevolence—and Order. 
The Revision of Philosophy, by Chph. Meiners’, belongs 


Handbuch der Æsthetik fur gebildete Leser, 4 Th. Halle, 1803, sqq. ; II Aufl. 
1807, ff. 8vo. Geist des Urchristenthums, Berl. 1807, 8vo. Versuch einer 
Allgemeinen Deutschen Synonymik, 6 Th. Halle, 1795; IT Aufl. 1820. Fort- 
gesetzt von Maass (XI—XII B.) Vermischte Schriften, Halle, 1784, 8vo. 
Neueste vermischte Schriften, Halle, 1788, 8vo. Philosophisches Magazin, 
Halle, 1788—92 ; 4 B. 8vo. Philosophisches Archiv. 2 B. 1792—95, 
8vo. See Nicoxar, Gedachtnissschrift auf J. A. Eseruarp, Berl. 1810, 8vo. 

" Born at Leipsic, 1744; died there, professor of Medicine and Phi- 
losophy, 1818. 

E. Prarner Philosoph. Aphorismen, Leipzig, 1776—82, 2 Th. 8vo.; neue 
umgearbeitete Aufl. 1793, 1800. Anthropologie fur Aerzte und Weltweise, 
Leipz. 1772, 8vo. Neue Anthropologie 1 B. Leipz. 1790, 8vo. Gesprache 
uber den Atheismus, Leipz. 1781, 8vo. Lehrbuch der Logik und Metaphysik, 
Leipz. 1795, 8vo. For his life and character see the memoir published by his 
son in the Literary Journal of Jena, No. 38, 1819. 

x Born at Breslau, 1742; died, 1798. 

Cur. Grave Abh. ub. d. Verbindung der Moral u. d. Politik, Brest. 1768. 
Betrachtungen über die allgem. Grundsätze der Sittenlehre, Bresl. 1798, 8vo. 
Versuche über verschiedne Gegenstande der Moral, etc., II Aufl. 1821, 8vo. 
Ueber das Daseyn Gottes, Bresl. 1802. 

y Born, 1747; died, 1810. 

Curnu. Merners Revision der Philosophie, 1 Th. Gott u. Gotha, 1772, 8vo. 
Abriss der Psychologie, 1773. Grundriss der Seelenlchre, Leipz. 1786. 
Untersuchungen über die Denk- und Willenskrafte, Gütting. 1806, 2 Th. 8vo. 
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to his period; and the controversy between J. C. Lossius ”, 
and the acute J. N. Tetens*, on the question whether 
Truth be or be not objective. ‘The former maintained it 
to be subjective, and derived the highest principle of 
Thought from certain vibrations of the nervous system. 
To these we must add the popular Manuals of J. H. 
Feder’, and J. A. H. Ulrich (§ 355, note.) 

Nevertheless, we may observe that the German nation 
did not altogether lose either its characteristic depth of 
research, or a regard for the sacred interests of Mankind. 
Of this the pious C. F. GeLLerT* is a sufficient proof ; 
whose writings and lectures equally contributed to pre- 
serve a sense of religion and moral duty among his con- 
temporaries. 


369. In the place of Metaphysics, in Germany as in 


Verm. Philos. Schriften, Leipz. 1775—76, 3 Th. 8vo., with several other 
works on Psychology and Ethics. 

z Jou. Curisr, Losstus Physische Ursachen des Wahren. Gotha, 1775, 
8vo. Unterricht der gesunden Vernunft, Gotha, 1777, 2 Th. 8vo. Neues 
Philos. Allgem. Reallexicon, Erf. 1803—7, 4 B. 8vo. 

4 Born at Tetenbull, 1736 ; died, 1805. 

Jou. Nic. Terens Philosophische Versuche uber die menschliche Natur 
und ihre Entwickelung, Leipz. 1776—77, 2 B. 8vo. Gedanken über einige 
Ursachen, warum in der Metaphysik nur wenige ausgemachte Wahrheiten 
sind. Butzow u. Wismar, 1760, 8vo. Ueber die allgem. speculative Philo- 
sophie, Bützow, 1775, 8vo. (anonym. ) 

b Born, 1740 ; died a privy-councillor of Justice at Hanover, 1821. 

Jou. Gr. Herne. Feper’s Institutiones Log. et Metaph. Fef. 1777. Grun- 
driss der Philos. WW. Coburg, 1767, und Glob. A. Tirrer’s Erlauterungen 
dazu, 1785, 8vo. Grundsatze der Logik u. Metaphysik, Gütting. 1794, 8vo. 
Untersuchungen über den menschlichen Willen, dessen Naturtriebe, Veran- 
derungen, etc., Gotiing. und Lemgo, 1779—93, 4 Th. 8vo.; II Aufl. 1783, 
sqq- with several other works. Ueber das moral. Gefuhl, Copenh. 1792, 8vo. 
J.G.H. Freper’s Leben, Natur und Grundsätze ( Autobiographie, von seinem 
Sohn herausgegeben), Leipzig, 1825, 8vo. 

€ Born at Haynichen, 1715 ; died professor of moral philosophy at Leipsic, 
1769. 

Cur. Frencorr Gevixtert Discours sur la Nature, et l’étendue et |’ Utilité 
de la Morale, Berl. 1764, 8vo. Moral. Vorlesungen, herausg. von Ad. Schlegel 
und Heyer, 2 B., Leips. 1770, 8vo. Cur. Garve Ammerkungen uber Gel- 
lerts Moral, seine Schriften wherh. und semen Charakter, Leipz. 1770, 8vo. 
Gellerts simmtl. Schriften, Leipz. 1769—70, 7 Th. 8vo. 
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Great Britain, a species of empirical Psychology had ac- 
quired astonishing credit and influence. Tetens, (men- 
tioned in preceding section), particularly distinguished 
himself, by prosecuting the inquiries of Locke respecting 
the origin of knowledge, with great acuteness, and with- 
out any taint of materialism. He illustrated the opera- 
tions of the faculties of the understanding; made it his 
object to substantiate the proofs of an objective 'Truth, 
and to refute the scepticism of Hume; and thus eventually 
fell into the same path which was pursued by Kant. He 
attracted, however, little attention in his day. We may 
here place the anthropological researches of C. F. fr- 
wing *, J. H. Campe*, Dietr. Tiedemann‘, Platner, Garve 
(see preceding section), C. Ph. Moritz®, J. J. Engel", Fr. 
Joach. Eschenburg \, of the able critic J. G. E. Lessing *, 


4 Born at Berlin, 1728; died, 1801. 

Cary Franz v. Inwine Erfahrungen und Untersuchungen uber den Mens- 
chen, Berl. 1778, 4 Th. 8vo. 

€ Born at Teersen in Brunswick, 1746 ; died, 1818. 

Empfindungs- und Erkenntnisskraft der menschl, Seele, 1776, 8vo. Ueber 
Empfindung und Empfindelei, Hamb, 1779. Sammlung einiger Erziehungs- 
schriften, Hamb. 1777, 2 Th. 8vo. Theophron, Hamb. 1783, Braunschw, 
1790, u. ofter. 

f Born, 1748; died a professor at Marburg, 1806. 

Untersuchungen uber d. Menschen, Leipz. 1777—78, 3 Th. 8vo. Hand- 
buch der Psychologie, herausgegeben von Wacuter, Leipz. 1804, 8vo. ; Vel. 
oben Litt. 26 S. 

8 Born at Hameln, 1757 ; died, 1793. 

Aussichten zu einer Experimentalseelenlehre, 1782, 8vo. Magaz. zur Erfah- 
rungsseelenlehre, 10 Th. 1793—95 ; und Selbstcharakteristik in Anton Reiser, 
1785—90. Abh. uber die bildende Nachahmung des Schünen, Braunschw. 
1788, 8vo. Grundlinien zu einer vollstind. Theorie der schünen Kuünste 
(besides several other works). 

h Born at Parchim, 1741 ; died, 1802. 

Besides several treatises on Æsthetics : der Philosoph fur die Welt, Leipz. 
1775—77, 2 Th. 8vo.; N. A. 1801, sqq.; and in his works, Berl. 1801, 
sqq. 6 B. 

i Born at Hamburgh, 1743 ; died, 1820. 

Entwurf einer Theorie und Litteratur des schonen Wissenschaften, Berl. 
1783, 8vo. IV Aufl. 1817, 8vo. 

k Born at Kamenz, 1729; died, 1781. 

Various Essays on Æsthetics and Criticism, and: Die Erziehung d, 
Menschengeschlechts. Sämmtl. Schriften, Beri. 1771—91, 30 B. 8vo. 
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and the theologian J. G. Von Herder', a man of 
comprehensive mind, besides many other writers on 
Criticism and the Fine Arts, some of whom followed the 
principles promulgated in Great Britain (by Hutcheson, 
Gerard, Hume, Home, and Burke, etc.); while others 
adopted the French theories, (particularly that of Bat- 
teux, see § 365); and others again attempted paths of 
their own. The influence of Moral Philosophy became 
more perceptible; not only as affecting the sciences im- 
mediately connected with it, such as the Mathematics, 
Physics, Natural History, and Medicine ; but as operating 
on certain subordinate branches of science up to that 
time neglected; such as Education (treated after Rous- 
seau by Basedow, Campe, Reswitz); the theory of Lan- 
guage (by Herder after Harris” and Monboddo); and 
The History of Mankind (zealously investigated by 
Meiners, Isaac Iselin", and Herder. The last attacked 
the jejune system of pretended discovery prevalent in his 
time, seconded by his ingenious contemporary J. G. 
Hamann°, as well as by Jacobi (of whom presently), and 
by Matthias Claudius (the messenger of Wandsbeck). 
Among these C. Th. Ant. Maria Von Dalberg also 


deserves a placer. 


! Born at Morungen, 1744; died at Weimar, 1803. 

The author of various works on Phil. Hist. and the Fine Arts, parti- 
cularly: Ideen zur Philos. der Gesch. der Menschheit; Preisschrift uber 
den Ursprung der Sprache seit, 1772—89. Adrastea; Kalligone; Terp- 
sichore, etc. 

m Born at Salisbury, 1709; died, 1750. 

» Born at Bale, 1728 ; died, 1782. 

Versuch uber die Gesch. der Menschheit, 1764, 8vo. 

° Born at Konigsberg ; died at Munster, 1788. 

Hamaxx’s Schriften herausg. von Fr. Rorx, 1—8 B., Berl. 1821, 8vo. 
(reviewed by Hecet in the Jahrbicher der wiss. Kritik, 1829). For his cor- 
respondencewith Jaconr see the works of the latter. See also the Sibylline 
Leaves of the Magician of the North, published by D. Fr. Cramer, Leipz. 
1819, 8vo. 

P Elector, Arch-Chancellor, and then Grand-Duke of Franckfort, and sub- 
sequently Archbishop of Ratisbon: born, 1744 ; died, 1817. 

Betrachtungen uber das Universum, Erf. 1776, VII Aufl. 1821. Vom 
Verhaltniss zwischen Moral und Staatskunst, Erf. 1786, 4to. Gedanken von 
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Retrospective. 


370. A review of the progress of philosophy during 
the period we have been considering will convince us 
that it had gained more in the apparent extent than the 
real value of its dominion. It is true that the different 
branches of philosophical science had acquired a rich 
mine of fresh materials, and a new study, that of the 
theory of Taste, had been laid open: the application of 
Philosophy to particular subjects, (for instance those of 
education and the political sciences), had been enlarged, 
and the influence of Moral Philosophy had come to be 
recognised throughout the whole circle of human know- 
ledge. On the other hand, little progress had been 
made in the improvement of a philosophical Method. 
The questions respecting the true character of Philo- 
sophy, its Form, and its End, were scarcely stirred at all: 
the conflicting opinions with regard to the origin of 
knowledge had not been reconciled; and notwithstanding 
the recourse which had been had to the different methods 
of Observation, Reflection, and Demonstration, the prin- 
ciples of their application had scarcely been discussed. 
Everywhere prevailed Incertitude, Doubt, and Dissen- 
sion, respecting the most important questions; with a 
barren and superficial Dogmatism. ‘The combatants on 
every side had laid aside their arms rather from indiffer- 
ence and disgust for intellectual speculation, than because 
any one predominant and satisfactory solution of the 
points at issue had established peace. The philosophical 
sciences stood in need of more accurate limitations and 
more completely scientific forms, in consequence of the 
want of Principles; which the reformation Psychology 
had pretended to effect was inadequate to supply. 


der Bestimmung des moral. Werths, Erf. 1787, 4to. Grundsatze der Æsthetik 


ebend. 1791, 4to. Vom Bewusstseyn als allgem. Grunde der Weltweisheit 
ebend. 1793, 8vo. u. a. 


4 Revision der Philosophie (by Meiners). See above § 368, note. 
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871. In Practical philosophy also might be observed a 
conflict between the opposite tendencies of Empiricism 
and Rationalism; in which the former had obviously 
obtained the advantage. ‘The claims of the Intellect had 
not indeed been altogether rejected, but had seldom been 
fairly and freely discussed ; the Understanding being per- 
petually confounded with Reflection, and treated as the 
handmaid of sensation; and not as an independent power 
and energy. Some inquirers (e. g. Geulinx and Rich. 
Price) had detected the two grand defects of most 
systems of Morality then received: Ist. That they 
either set out with self-love as their principle, or termi- 
nated in it as their end; producing nothing but a series 
of maxims more or less subservient to the mere attain- 
ment of Happiness by the exercise of Prudence. 2ndly, 
That they did not recognise the Intellect as the first 
legislating principle of free-agency. 

No lasting reform was however brought about by these 
observations. : 

' The Ethics of the day, accordingly, amounted to little 
more than a selection of what appeared to be the best 
results, on an Eclectic plan, and with views altogether 
subjective and personal; consisting in deductions from 
the principles of Self-love and Sympathy. Free-will—the 
first requisite of a sound system of Ethics—occasioned 
considerable perplexities to the supporters of such 
theories; since either they contemplated a free-will purely 
psychological, or laboured to solve the problem on meta-’ 
physical grounds, and thereby inclined to Determinism: 
or maintained a blind and unprincipled free-agency, 
against which theoretical reason revolted. In proportion 
as the disputants became more and more sensible of the 
difficulties belonging to this question, they were tempted 
to desert the prosecution of such inquiries altogether, and 
to adopt in their stead the easier task of rendering Philo- 
sophy popular and—superficial. 


To this subject belong : 


De Premontvat Pensées sur la Liberté, Berl. 1754, 8vo. 
Le Diogéne de d’Alembert, ou Diogène décent. Pensées libres 
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sur Homme et sur les Principaux Objets des Connaissances de 
l'Homme. Nouv. ed. Berl. 1755, 12mo. Vues Philosophiques, 
Berl. 1757; 2 tom. 8vo. Du Hazard sous l’Empire de la 
Providence, Berl. 1755, 8vo. 


Versuche einer Anleitung zu einer Sittenlehre für alle Mens- 
chen (von Schulz), Berl. 1783—87, 4 Th. 8vo. 


Jo. Ave. Herne. Utricu Eleutheriologie, oder über Freiheit 
und Nothwendigkeit, Jen. 1788, 8vo. 


pd 
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FROM KANT TO OUR OWN TIMES. 


4 


IMPROVEMENT EFFECTED IN MORAL PHILOSO- 
PHY BY MEANS OF THE. CRITICAL METHOD. 


I. GERMAN PHILOSOPHY. 


A. Critical Idealism of Kant. 


Memoirs, etc. of Kant: 


Lupw. Ernst. Borowski Darstellung des Lebens und Charak- 
ters Kants, Konigsb. 1805, 8vo. Reinnotp BERNARD JACHMANN 
Im. Kant, Geschildert in Briefen an einen Freund, Konigsb. 1805, 
8vo. C. A. Cu. Wasransxr Im. KanrT. in seinen letzten 
Lebensjahren, Konigbs. 1804, 8vo. Biographie Im. Kaxrs, 
Leipz. 1804; 4 Th. 8vo. J. Cu. A. GRoHMANN dem An- 
denken Kant’s, Berl. 1804, 8vo. Fr. Bouterweck, Im. Kant, 
ein Denkmal, Hamb. 1804, 8vo. F. Tu. Rinx Ansichten aus 
Kant’s Leben, Konigsb. 1805, 8vo. Kawnt’s Gedächtnissfeier, 
Kônigsb. 1811, 8vo. 


372. A reformation in Philosophy had now become 
necessary. It was effected by a philosopher of the first 
order, who had qualified himself to correct the principal 
defects of the former systems by a long and ardent, but 
secret study of all the branches of the subject. His 
appearance at that time was the more opportune, because 
already several men of talent (Lessing, Winkelmann, 
Hamann, Herder, Gothe, and others) had excited by 
their various compositions a great degree of intellectual 
activity, and created a capacity for the reception of new 
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ideas on Science and the Arts. Emmanuel Kant was 
born at Konigsberg, the 22nd of April, 1724; became a 
professor in the same city, and died February 12th, 1804. 
He may be styled a second Socrates, having created a 
new philosophy, which, by investigating the origin and 
the limits of human knowledge’, revived the spirit of 
research, extended it, taught it its present position, and 
directed it to the true path of Science, through the culti- 
vation of Self-knowledge. For the accomplishment of 
this task he was qualified by uncommon talents, studi- 
ously cultivated, and enriched by extensive reading. His 
piety and virtue set bounds to an exclusive spirit of 
speculation, and imparted to his works the character of 
their author. A profound love of truth and a pure 
moral sentiment became the principles of his philosophy, 
to which he added the qualities of originality, solidity, 
and sagacity, in an eminent degree. The revolution 
which he was thus enabled to effect was astonishing. It 
is true that it was not brought about without many 
impediments, but its consequences have been immense, 
and the whole course of philosophy has been modified by 
its influence. 
For the works of Kant see below, § 377. 


373. His attention being awakened by the Scepticism 
of Hume (§ 362), he was led to remark the very different 
degree of certainty belonging to the deductions of Moral 
Philosophy and the conclusions of Mathematics; and to 
speculate upon the causes of this difference. Meta- 
physics of course claimed his regard; but he was led to 
believe, that as yet the very threshold of the science had 
not been passed. An examination of the different phi- 
losophical systems, and particularly of the jejune Dog- 
matism of Wolf, led him to question whether, ante- 
cedently to any attempt at Dogmatic philosophy, it might 
not be necessary to investigate the possibility of philo- 


4 Hence called the Critical method, or that of investigation and ex- 
amination. 
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sophical knowledge, and he concluded that to this end an 
inquiry into the different sources of information and a 
critical examination of their origin and employment were 
necessary: in which respect he proposed to complete 
the task undertaken by Locke. He laid down in the 
first place that Moral Philosophy and Mathematics are, 
in their origin, éntellectual sciences. Intellectual know- 
ledge is distinguished from experimental by its qualities 
of necessity and universality. On the possibility of intel- 
lectual knowledge depends that of the philosophical 
sciences. These are either synthetic or analytic: the 
latter of which methods is dependent on the first. What 
then is the principle of synthetical à priori knowledge 
in contradistinction to experimental; which is founded 
on observation? The existence of à priort knowledge 
is deducible from the mathematics, as well as from the 
testimony of common sense; and it is with such know- 
ledge that metaphysics are chiefly conversant. A science, 
therefore, which may investigate with strictness the pos- 
sibility of such knowledge, and the principles of its em- 
ployment and application, is necessary for the direction of 
the human mind, and of the highest practical utility. Kant 
pursued this course of inquiry, tracing a broad line of 
distinction between the provinces of Moral Philosophy 
and the Mathematics, and investigating more completely 
than had yet been done the faculty of knowledge. He 
remarked that synthetical à priori knowledge imparts a 
formal character to knowledge in general, and can only 
be grounded in laws affecting the Individual, and in the 
consciousness which he has of the harmony and unison of 
his faculties. He then proceeds to analyse the particulars 
of our knowledge, and discriminates between its elemen- 
tary parts so often confounded in practice, with a view to 
ascertain the true nature of each species: the character- 
istics of necessity and universality which belong to à 
priort knowledge, being his leading principles. 


374. The faculty of theoretical or speculative know- 
ledge is composed of Sensibility and Understanding,— 
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Apprehensiveness and Spontaneousness. ‘The material 
part of sensibility consists in the sensations which belong 
to it; the formal conditions are space and time. Space 
and Time have no reality except in our conception of 
them, but may be said to exist à priori, as conditions of 
our perceptions. ‘he understanding combines, in the 
form of ideas and judgments, the materials supplied by the 
sensitive faculties. The laws according to which the 
understanding acts, independently of experience (or 
rather regulating experience), are the (four) categories. 
These, with the conditions of sensitive perception (viz. 
Space and Time), make up the forms and elements of 
pure Intellect. The forms of sensibility and intellect 
determine and define knowledge: they adapt themselves 
to the materials supplied by sensible experiment, and are 
independent in their own nature of the phenomena to 
to which they are applicable. The grand conclusion of 
the Critical system of Kant is this, that no object can be 
known to us except in proportion as it is apprehended by 
our perceptions, and definable by our faculties for know- 
ledge; consequently, we know nothing per se, but only 
by means of its phenomena. In this consists his Critical 
Idealism, (being founded on a critical examination of the 
faculties of knowledge), or, as it is otherwise termed, 
his transcendental Idealism. In consequence of these dis- 
tinctions, it follows that our knowledge of real objects 
must be acquired by experience ; and that à priori know- 
ledge contemplates only their formal conditions, or their 
possibility. It is only under such limitations that syn- 
thetical à priori knowledge is possible, and within these 
boundaries Metaphysics must be confined. Connected 
with the above is the acute distinction established by 
him between Thought and Knowledge’, (the neglect of 
which has been a fertile source of error),—between the 
objects apprehended and our apprehensions of them; 
as well as the line drawn between Reason and Un- 
derstanding, with reference to Logic and the Trans- 


» Hence we are enabled completely to separate Logic from Metaphysics. 
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cendental theory. Speculative reason, considered as the 
art of ratiocination, labours to attain a perception of 
absolute unity, and to: produce a connected system, by 
means of /deas, which impart a formal character to the 
operations of the mind. Knowledge, on the other hand, 
is not attainable by the means of Ideas, since they have 
no proportionate object within the province of Expe- 
rience; although Reason is perpetually labouring after a 
complete knowledge of God, the world, the immortality 
and free-agency of the soul; and although the whole 
artillery of Metaphysics has been constantly directed 
towards these points. True philosophical reason will 
not presume to make any constructive use of such Ideas, 
lest it should be betrayed into the labyrinth of apparent 
knowledge, and a maze of contradictions. This he pro- 
ceeds to evince by a critical examination of the proofs 
adduced of the substantiality and immortality of the soul, 
——the termination and commencement of the world—(with 
the contrary suppositions),—the divisibility or indivisi- 
bility of substances—the necessity or contingency of 
causation and being, in the present world,—and the ex- 
istence of God. Reason cannot demonstrate the existence 
of the objects of these ideas, which are imperceptible 
to the senses: nor, on the other hand, can it prove the 
contrary. All that is permitted to speculative reason is 
a moderating power in the employment of our ideas, for 
the ultimate extension of knowledge. ' 


375. Reason, however, is not merely speculative, but 
also practical, having the effect of limiting our absolute 
Free-will by the ideas of Duty and Right. An ex- 
amination of our ideas of Duty and of well-regulated 
Will (in which, by the common consent of mankind, con- 
sists the essence of moral worth), leads him to recognise 
the existence of certain à priori principles of a practical 
nature ; which define not what is, but, what ought to be. 
Practical reason is autonomic—simply defining the formal 
character of the Will, and presupposing free-agency as a 
necessary condition. The Laws of Ethics are superior 
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to the empirical and determinable free-will which we 
enjoy in matters of practice, and assume an imperative 
character, occupying the chief place in Practical Phi- 
losophy. This categorical principle becomes an abso- 
lute law of universal obligation, giving to our conduct an 
ultimate end and spring of action; which is not to be con- 
sidered as a passion or affection, but as a moral sense of 
respect for Law. Virtue, therefore, consists in obe- 
dience to the dictation of Duty, or the moral constraint 
imposed by the legislative power of Reason; or, in other 
words, in the submission of our impulses and inclinations 
to Reason. Morality is not Happiness, though it implies 
a rational title to it, and makes us worthy of being Happy. 
It is universal and necessary consistently with free-will. 
The ideas of Free-will, Immortality, and a Divinity, 
derive their certainty from the practical laws of Ethics. 
This certainty, however, is not the result of speculative 
science, but of a practical rational belief. By such a 
definition of the Summum Bonum and ultimate end of 
rational existence we are enabled to perceive with clear- 
ness the harmony which exists between the intellectual 
and sensual nature of man; between speculative and prac- 
tical Reason. 

Civil or juridical law is distinguished from moral, inas- 
much as the former legislates only with respect to ex- 
ternal actions, and provides for the freedom of all by 
hmiting and defining that of individuals. The descrip- 
tion of Right which results is of a Coercive character, 
and demands the protection of the State; which itself 
reposes on a contract as its foundation; being designed 
for the maintenance and preservation of the rights of all. 


376. Speculative knowledge (founded on the idea of 
Nature), and Practical (founded on that of Free-agency), 
form two distinct hemispheres, as it were, of the same 
whole, and differ altogether in their principles. The 
faculty of Judgment interposes between these two powers 
and their objects—Nature and Free-will, (which are united 
by an inexplicable link in the mind of man); and specu- 
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lates on their mutual accordance. It does not add any 
thing to objective knowledge, but enables us to reflect 
on Nature as a Whole, by means of a peculiar principle, 
that of Proportionateness of the Means to the End; 
which is not objective but purely subjective. ‘The Judg- 
ment therefore makes the particular subordinate to the | 
universal; and operates partly by means of classification, 
partly by reflection. In the latter case, according to a 
principle of our nature which prompts us to employ with 
freedom the energies of the mind, we apply to external 
nature ideas derived from the understanding in the ex- 
ercise of this freedom, being conscious of a species of 
intellectual satisfaction. In this manner we examine Na- 
ture with a view to the principles of formal Proportionate- 
ness; we discuss the principle of the pleasure derived 
from the Beautiful and the Sublime, and apply the same 
sort of teleological* scrutiny not only to the forms but also 
to the material and internal proportions of Nature. The 
principle by which we are guided in such observations 
is this: that there exists an internal proportion between 
the means and the end in organic nature, and although 
this principle does not immediately produce any direct 
result, it leads us to anticipate the conclusion of a final 
end impressed on all Nature by a Spiritual Being, im- 
perceptible to our senses; which conjectural conviction is 
converted into certainty by Practical Knowledge. (Phy- 
sico-Ethico- Theology, or Teleology). 


377. Works of Kant. His grand enterprise was his 
Critical examination of our faculties of knowledge, on the 
principles of a Transcendental Philosophy, i. e. of a 
theory which deduces, from an examination of the facul- 
ties of the human mind, certain established principles as 
the conditions of its operations; giving to all these spe- 
culations a systematic form. Of this great design Kant 
has completed some parts, with his characteristic ori- 
ginality, acuteness, and depth of thought: for instance, 


4 Teleology denotes the consideration of final causes. 
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the Metaphysical system of Nature, in which he has 
shown himself the precursor of the Dynamic Philosophy, 
inasmuch as he maintains that Matter fills Space in virtue 
of impulsive forces (those of Expansion and Attraction). 
To this he added his Moral Metaphysics, or Theory of 
Right and Virtue; as well as separate dissertations on 
Religious Anthropology, Education, and other important 
subjects, which contain many admirable and profound 
observations. 


Kant’s earlier works are: 


Gedanken von der wahren Schätzung der lebendigen Kräfte, 
Konigsb. 1746, 8vo. Principiorum Metaphysicor. nova diluci- 
datio, bid. 1755, 4to. Betrachtungen über den Optimismus, 
Konigsb. 1759, 4to. Monadologia Physica Spec. I, zbid. 1756, 
4to. Versuch den Begriff der negativen Grossen in die Welt- 
weish. einzuführen, Konigsb. 1763, 8vo. Einzig moglicher Be- 
weiserund zu einer Demonstration des Daseyns Gottes, ebend. 
1763; zuletzt 1794, 8vo. Die falsche Spitzfindigkeit der vier 
Syllog. Figuren, ebend. 1763 ; Frankf. und Leipz. 1797. Beo- 
bachtungen über das Gefuhl des Schonen und Erhabenen, Ko- 
nigsb. 1764, 8vo.; Riga, 1771. Träume eines Geistersehers, 
Riga, 1766, 8vo.; 1769. Allgem. Naturgesch. und Theorie des 
Himmels, etc. IV Aufl. Zeitz, 1808, 8vo. De Mundi Sensibilis 
atque Intelligibilis Forma et Principiis, Regiomont. 1770, 4to.; 
(a work in which he gives the first hint of the plan of his great 
Critical undertaking). The above, with several other treatises, 
are collected in Kanv’s Kleinen Schriften, Konigsb. u. Leipz. 
1797, III Bde. 8vo. Verm. Schriften, ächte und vollst. Ausg. 
(herausg. von Tiertrunx), Halle, 1799—1807, IV Bde. 8vo. 
Sammlung einiger bisher unbekannt gebliebenen Schriften von 
Im. Kant (herausg. von Rink), Konigsb. 1800, 8vo. 


His principal works are: 


Kritik der Reinen Vernunft, Riga, 1781, VI Aufl. ; Leipz. 
1818, 8vo. Kritik der Praktischen Vernunft, Riga, 1788; V 
Aufl. Leipz. 1818, 8vo. Kritik der Urtheilskraft, Berl. 1790 ; 
Ili Aufl. 1799, 8vo. Prolegomena zu einer jeden künftigen 
Mataphysik, etc., Riga, 1783, 8vo. Grundlegung zur Meta- 
physik der Sitten, Riga, 1785, 8vo.; IV Aufl. 1797. Meta- 
physische Anfangsgrunde der Naturwissenschaft, Riga, 1786, 
8vo.; III Aufl. 1800. Ueber eine Entdeckung, nach der alle 
neue Kritik der reinen Vernunft durch eine altere entebehrlich 
gemacht werden soll, Konigsb. 1792, 8vo. Die Religion inner- 
halb der Gränzen der blossen Vernunft, Konigsb. 1793, 8vo. ; 
IT verm. Aufl. 1794. Zum ewigen Frieden, ein Philosophischer 
Entwurf, Konigsb. 1795, 1796, 8vo. Metaphysische Anfangs- 
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erunde der Rechtslehre, Konigsb. 1799, 8vo. IT Aufl. 1803, 8vo. 
Metaphysische Anfangsgriinde der Tugendlehre, Konigsb. 1797, 
8vo.; IT Aufl. 1803. (Both are contained under the title of, Meta- 
physik der Sitten.) Anthropologie in pragmatischer Hinsicht, 
Komgsb. 1798; III Aufl. 1821, 8vo. Der Streit der Facultaten, 
Komgsb. 1798, 8vo. 


Works of others illustrative of the above : 


‘+ The Logic of Kant, a Manual for the Academical Classes, 
by G. B. Jauscuz, Konigsb. 1800, 8vo. (published from the 
papers of the students). ‘+ Education, published by Rix, zbid. 
1803, 8vo. + Lectures on Religious Philosophy, Leips. 1817, 
8vo. (published from the papers of the students). 4 Lectures. 
on Metaphysics, (published by the Editor of the Religious Phi- 
losophy, etc., Poxirz), Erfurdt, 1821, 8vo. 


318. With regard to the general character of the Cri- 
tical system of Kant, we may observe that it confined it- 
self to a contemplation of the phenomena of Conscious- 
ness, and attempted to ascertain, by analysis, not of our 
ideas, but of the faculties of the soul, certain invariable 
and necessary principles of knowledge; proceeding to 
define their usage, and to form an estimate of them col- 
lectively, with reference to their formal character: in 
which investigation the distinctions and definitions of 
those faculties adopted by the school of Wolf, were 
presumed to be valid. It exalted the human mind, by 
making it the centre of its system; but at the same 
time confined and restricted it by means of the con- 
sequences deduced. It discouraged also the spirit of 
Dogmatical Speculation, and the ambition of demonstrat- 
ing all things by means of mere intellectual ideas, making 
the faculties for acquiring knowledge the measure of 
things capable of being known, and assigning the pre- 
eminence to Practical Reason rather than to Speculative, in 
virtue of its end, viz. Wisdom; which is the highest that 
reason can aspire to; because to act virtuously is an uni- : 
versal and unlimited, but to acquire knowledge only a 
conditional duty. It proscribed Mysticism, and circum- 
scribed the provinces of Science and Belief. . It taught 
men to discriminate and appreciate the grounds, the ten- 
dency, the defects, and partial views, as well as the ex- 
cellencies of other systems; at the same time that it 
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embodied a lively principle for awakening and strength- 
ening the interest attaching to genuine philosophical re- 
search. It afforded to philosophy a firm and steady 
centre of action in the unchangeable nature of the human 
mind. In general, it may be observed that the theory 
of Kant constructed little; and rather tended to destroy 
the structures of an empty Dogmatism, and prepare, 
by means of self-knowledge, the way for a better state 
of philosophical science; seeking in Reason itself the 
principles on which to distinguish the several parts of 
philosophy. 

On the other hand it has been urged against this sys- 
tem : 

That it does not recognise the existence of Rational 
Ideas: because its author, without even examining into 
the claims of both, attributes to experience a preponde- 
rance over the opposite principle—making demonstration 
the sole evidence of knowledge, that it makes a distinc- 
tion between speculative and practical reason, and that 
it dislocates, (as it were), by its subdivisions, the facul- 
ties of the human mind. To this must be added (it is 
objected) a certain Formalism, which betrays itself even 
in his practical system, and in consequence of which the 
student is led to regard things principally in a subjective 
point of view; that is, with a reference to the laws and 
forms of human action: from which to absolute Idealism 
is an easy step. 


The following works contain criticism on Kant’s theory : 


D. Jeniscx uber den Grund und Werth der Entdeckungen des 
Hrn. Prof. Kant, Berl. 1790, 8vo. Jou. Nerxs, über Kant’s 
Verdienste um das Interesse der Philosophirenden Vernunft, IT 
Aufl. Frankf. a. M.1795, 8vo. Guo. Bs. GErtacu Philosophie, 
_ Gesetzgebung und Aesthetik in ihrem jetzigen Verhaltniss zur 

sittlichen und ästhetischen Bildung der Deutschen, eine Pries- 
schrift. Posen, 1804, 8vo. FLuccEe’s Versuch einer Historisch 
kritischen Darstellung des Einflusses der Kantischen Philosophie 
auf Religion u. Theologie. 2 Thle. Hannov. 1796, 1798, 8vo. 
Tr. Ben. Acar. Leo Krito oder uber den wohlthatigen Einfluss 
der kritischen Philosophie, Leipz. 1806, 8vo. SraAupiin’s Abh. 
über den Werth der Krit. Phil. in s. Beitr. zur Phil. u. Gesch. 
der Rel. III, IV, V Th. Gott. 1797-98-99. See also, Bov- 
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TERWECK Imm. Kant; ein Denkmal. ARTHUR ScHOPENHAUER’S 
Appendix to his work, mentioned § 407, containing a Critique 
of Kant’s theory. V. Busse Metaphysische Anfangsgriinde 
der Naturwissenschaft von Im. Kant in ihren Grunden widerlegt, 
Dresd. 1828. 


Earliest Adversaries of Kant’s System. 


See (K. Gros. Hausius) Materialien zur Gesch. der Krit. Phi- 
losophie, nebst einer Histor. Einleitung zur Gesch. der Kant. 
Philos. III Sammlungen, Lezpz. 1793, 2 Bde. 8vo. 


C. L. Rernxozp uber die bisherigen Schicksale der Kant. Phi- 
losophie, Jena, 1789, 8vo. 


919. The first of Kant’s great works produced, at its 
appearance, little sensation. When at last it began to 
attract attention, it excited a great sensation, and many 
questions with regard to its end and character. The 
very language in which it was couched, containing a set 
of phrases and terms entirely new, was an obstacle to its 
progress, and, no less than its contents, revolted the minds 
of most of the learned countrymen of its author. A great 
variety of mistakes were necessarily committed with respect 
toit. Some pronounced it superficial, and gave it credit 
for nothing more than an appearance of originality. 
Others, admitting it to be original, declared it to be dan- 
gerous and pernicious; inasmuch as it set forth a system 
of Idealism, which would annihilate the objective reality 
of Knowledge, destroy all rational belief in God and the 
immortality of the soul, and consequently was adverse to 
revealed religion. Several eminent men became in va- 
rious ways adversaries to the new system, of whom we 
may particularise: Mendelssohn”; Hamann‘ and Jacobi 


b M. Menvetssoun’s Morgenstunden. 2 Bd. Berl. 1785, 8vo.; (see § 368). 
Prufung der Mendelssohnschen Morgenstunden, oder aller speculativen Be- 
weise fur das Daseyn Gottes, in Vorlesungen von L. H. Jaxozs. Nebst einer 
Abhandl. von Kant, Leipz. 1786, 8vo. 

¢ Hamann: In his Letters to Jacosr—Jacozsi’s Works, I u. IV B. 
Jacop1, uber das Unternehmen des Kriticismus, die Vernunft zu Verstande 
zu bringen, etc., in Reinhold’s Beitragen zur leichten Uebersicht, etc., III, 1. 
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($ 398); Eberhard*; Feder* ($368); Ad. Weishaupt'; J. 
FP, Flatt®; G. À. Tütel"; S. Reimarus ($ 867); D. Tiede- 
mann' (§ 369); Platner ($ 368); Garve*; Meiners'; G. 
EK. Schulze ($ 401); J. C. Schwab™; Herder®™; H. G. 
von Gerstenberg®; F. Baader’, and others 4. 


4 J. À. Eszruarp: In the Philosophical Journals published by him: (see 
368, note ‘). 

e J. G. H. Fever, uber Raum und Zeit zur Prunfung der Kant. Philoso- 
phie, Gotting. 1787, 8vo. Philos. Biblioth. von Feder u. Meiners. 1 Bd. 
Gott. 1788, 8vo. 

f Ap. Weisnavpt, tber die Gründe und Gewissheit der menschlichen Er- 
kenntniss. Zur Prufung der Kant. Kritik der reinen Vernunft, Nürnb. 1788, 
8vo. Ueber Materialismus u. Idealismus, ein Philosophisches Fragment, 
Nürnb. 1787; IL Aufl. 1788, 8vo. Ueber die Kantischen Anschauungen 
und Erscheinungen, ebend. 1788, 8vo. Zweifel über die Kantischen Begriffe 
von Raum und Zeit, ebend. 1788, 8vo. He also wrote: Ueber Wahrheit und 
sittliche Vollkommenheit, Regensb. 3 Bde. 1793-97, 8vo. Scuaumann and 
Born replied to him and to Frper. 

8 J. F. Fiarr’s Fragmentarische Beiträge zur Bestimmung u. Deduction 
des Begriffs und Grundsatzes der Causalität und zur Grundlegung der Natürl. 
Theologie, Leipzig, 1788, 8vo. See § 380, note. Also: Briefe über den 
Moral. Erkenntnissgrund der Religion in Beziehung auf die Kantische Philo- 
sophie, Tubing. 1789, 8vo. 

h Gro. A. Tirret, Kantische Denkformen od. Kategorieen, Frkf. a. M., 
1788, 8vo. Ueber Hrn. Kant’s Moralreform, Frankf. und Leipz. 1786, 8vo. 

i Dietr. Trepemann, Theätet, oder über das Menschliche Wissen, ein Bei- 
trag zur Vernunftkritik, Frankf. a. M. 1794, 8vo. 

In answer to this, J. Cu. F. Drerz Antitheätet, Rost u. Leipz. 1798, 8vo. 
D. Tizrpremann’s Idealistische Briefe, Marb. 1798, 8vo. Beantwortung der- 
selben von Diez, Gotha, 1801, 8vo.; und eine Abh. Tiedemann’s in den Hes- 
sischen Beitragen, III St. 

k Garve, in der Uebersetzung der Ethik des Aristoteles, 1 Bd. nebst einer 
Abh. uber die verschiedenen Principe der Sittenlehre von Aristoteles bis auf 
Kant, Bresl. 1798, 8vo. On the other side: J. Cur. Fr. Drerz über Phi- 
losophie, Philosophische Streitigkeiten, Kriticismus und Wissenschaftslehre, 
nebst einer Prufung der Garve’schen Beurtheilung des Kritischen Systems, 
Gotha, 1800, 8vo. 

! See Mrtners Allgemeine Geschichte der Ethik, Gütting. 1800, 2 Thle. 
8vo. 

m J.C.Scawa8, Vergleichung des Kantischen Moralprinzips mit dem Leib- 
nitz- Wolfischen, Berl. 1800, 8vo. Ueber die Wahrheit der Kantischen Phi- 
losophie und die Wahrheitsliehe der A. L. Z. in Jena in Ansehung der Phi- 
losophie, Berlin, 1803, 8vo. He composed also: Von den Dunkeln Vorstel- 
lungen, etc., Stuttg. 1813, 8vo. 

® Jou. Gortrr, Herper’s Verstand u. Erfahrung, eine Metakritik zur 
Kritik der reinen Vernunft, Leipz. 1799, 2 Bde. 8vo. Kalligone, Leipz. 
1800, 3 Thle. 8vo. 
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The system was also attacked by many violent and 
passionate declaimers, such as Sfattler'; and in several of 
the universities the authorities forbade that it should be 
taught. 


Commentators and Partisans of Kant’s Critical 
System. 


380. In spite of these inherent difficulties and external 
assaults, the Critical philosophy continued to gain ground 
in Germany; and began to exercise considerable in- 
fluence over the character of the other sciences. Several 
men of talent declared in its favour; supporting it by 
writings intended either to defend or illustrate it, and 
rendering service not only to Kant, but to the cause of 
philosophy at large. 

Among these we may enumerate J. Schulz’; C. C. E. 
Schmidt; C. Leon. Reinhold”, (see below, § 382); Solo- 


In answer to this: Kizsewerrer’s Prufung der Herderschen Metakritik, 
Berl. 1799, 2 Bd. 8vo. 

° (H. W. von Gerstenserc), Die Theorie der Kategorieen entwickelt 
und erlantert, Altona, 1795, 8vo. Sendschreiben an Cart von VizLers das 
gemeinschaftl. Prinzip der Theor. und prakt. Philos. betreffend, Altona, 1821, 
8vo. vgl. mit einem kleinen Aufsatz uber Ursacne in dem Intellbl. der A. L. 
Z. St. 54, 1823. 

P Fr. Baaver, Absolute Blindheit der von Kant deducirten prakt. Vernunft 
an Fr. H. Jakobi, 1797. Beiträge zur Elementarphilosophie, ein Gegenstiick 
zu Kant’s met. Anfangsgr. der Naturw. Hamb. 1797, 8vo. 

4 See various treatises by BRAsTBERGER, Maass, BoRNUTRAGER, PE- 
ZOLDI, Breyer, etc. 

r Antikant, Munich, 1788, 2 vols. 8vo.: and a work on the same subject 
by Reuss, Würsburg. 1789, 8vo., with this title: Soll Man auf Katholischen 
Universitaten Kant’s Philosophi studiren ? 

* Jon. Scauzz, Erlauterungen über des Hrn. Prof. Kant Kritik der reinen 
Vernunft, Konigsb. 1785, 8vo. u. 1791. Desselben Prufung der Kantischen 
Kritik der reinen Vernunft. ibid. 1789—92; 2 Bde. 8vo. 

t Cart Cur. Esru. Scumrip, Kritik der reinen Vernnuit im Grundrisse. 
Jena, 1786, 8vo.; III Aufl. Jen. 1794. Worterbuch zum leichtern Gebrauch 
der Kantischen Schriften, Jena, 1788, 8vo.; IV Aufl. 1798, 8vo. 

u Reinnoxip’s Briefe uber die Kantische Philosophie (see the German 
Mercury 1785—87), Leipz. 1790; 2 Bde. 8vo. 
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mon Maimon*; C. H. Heydenreich’; J. Sigism. Beck; 
Sam. Alb. Mellin*; Laz. Bendavid®; J. C. F. Dietz*; 
Fr. W. D. and Ch. G. Snell*; J. C. G. Schaumann: ; 
and many others’. These formed a numerous school of 
Kantists, which necessarily comprehended also a large 
number of disciples of inferior parts, and blindly devoted 
to the system of their master. 

It cannot be denied that the rapid progress which the 
system soon began to make contributed greatly to awaken 
a new and vigorous spirit of research. Men of superior 


* Sat Maimon’s Versuch über die Transcendentalphilosophie, Berl. 1790, 
8vo. 

¥ Hryprenrercn’s Originalideen über die interessantesten Gegenstäude der 
Philosophie, Leipz. 1793—96. 5 B. 8vo. See several other works by the 
same author, e. g. an Introduction to the Study of Philosophy, published at 
Leips. 1793, (in Germ.) 

2 See $. 382. 

* G.S, A. Merzrin’s Marginalien und Register zu Kant’s Kritik des Erkennt- 
nissvermogens, Jena, 1794—95, 2 Th. 8vo. Kunstsprache der krit. Philos. 
alphabet. georduet, Jena, 1798, 8vo. Anhang, 1800, 8vo. (also: Marginalien 
u. Register zu Kant’s met. Anfangsgr. der Rechtslehre. ) Encyklopadisches 
Worterbuch der krit. Philosophie, Zullichau uw. Leips. 1797 —1803, 6 B. 
8vo. etc. 

> Laz. Bexpavrn’s Vorlesungen über die Kritik der reinen Vern. Wien, 
1795; II Aufl. 1802. Ueber die Kritik der Urtheilskraft, ebend. 1796. 
Vorles. über die Kritik der prakt. Vernunft, nebst einer Rede über den Zweck 
der krit. Philos. ebend. 1796, 8vo. Vorlesungen über die metaphys. Anfangs- 
grunde der Naturwiss. ebend. 1798.  Preisschr. über den Ursprung uns. 
Erkenntniss, Berl. 1802, 8vo. Versuch einer Rechtslehre, Berl. 1802. 

° See the preceding $. He also wrote; Der Philosoph. u. die Philos. aus 
dem wahren Gesichtspuncte und mit Hinsicht auf die heut. Streitigkeiten, 
Leipz. 1802, 8vo. und: Ueber Wissen, Glauben, Mystik u. Skepticismus, 
Lübeck, 1809, 8vo. 

4 F. W. D. Swett, Darstellung u. Erläuterung der Kant. Kritik der Ur- 
theilskr. Maunh. 1791—92, 2 Th. 8. Menon, oder Versuch in Gesprachen 
die vornehmsten Puncte aus der Kritik der prakt. Vern. zu erlaiitern, ibid. 
1789, 8vo.; II Aufl. 1796, 8vo. Several manuals, e. g. Lehrb. f. d. ersten 
Unterr.in d. Philos. 2 Th. VII verb. Aufl. 1821; mit Cu. W. Sxecr, Handb. 
der Philos. für Liebhaber, Giessen, 1802, 8vo. mit C. Ch. E. Scumrp das 
philos. Journal. Giessen, 1793—95, 5 B. 8vo. 

© SCHAUMANN, üb. d. transcendentale Aesthetik, ein krit. Versuch nebst e. 
Schreiben an Feder üb. d. transcend. Idealismus, Leipz. 1789, 8vo. (a work 
principally directed against the attacks of Feder). 

f Such as Born, Arrcur, Puisetpeckx, Nes, JAKoz, Trerrrunx, Kiese- 
WETTER, Bouterweck, KruG, Friss, etc, 
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parts began to apply the principles it developed to the 
more accurate and systematic cultivation of the differ- 
ent departments of science, and especially to purposes of 
a more comprehensive study of Method. Logic was 
treated successfully by S. Maimon®; Hoffbauer; Maas ; 
Kiesewetter; Krug; Fries; etc. Metaphysics by Jakob”; 
Schmid; and Krug. Ethics by Schmidi; Jakob; Tief- 


8 Sat. Marmon, Versuch einer neuen Logik oder Theorie des Denkens, etc. 
Berl. 1794, 8vo. Horrsauer’s Analytik der Urtheile und Schlüsse, Halle, 
1792, 8vo. Anfangsgriinde der Logik. Halle, 1794; II Aufl. mit einer psy- 
chologischen Vorbereitung vermehrt, ebend. 1810, 8vo. Ueber die Analysis 
in der Philosophie, nebst Abhandlungen verwandten Inhalts, Halle, 1810, 8vo. 
Versuch über die schwerste und leichteste Anwendung der Analysis in den 
philos. Wissenschaften, eine gekronte Preisschrift mit Zusatzen, Leipz. 1810, 
8vo. Jaxos’s Grundriss der allgem. Logik und krit. Anfangsgrunde der 
allgem. Metaphysik, Halle, 1788, 8vo. IV Aufl. 1800, 8vo. Maass, Grundr. 
der Logik, Halle, 1793, 8vo. IV verm. Aufl. 1823. C. Cur. Ear. Scumip’s 
Grundriss der Logik, Jena, 1797, 8vo. Trerrrunx’s Grundriss der Logik, 
Halle, 1801, 8vo. Die Denklehre im reindeutschen Gewande u. s. w., nebst 
einigen Anfsatzen von Kant, Hulle, u. Leipz. 1825, 8vo. Die angewandte 
Denklehre u. s. w. ebend. 1827, 8vo. Kresewerrer’s Grundriss einer all- 
gemeinen Logik nach Kantischen Grundsatzen, begleitet mit einer weitern 
Auseinandersetzung, Berl. 1791 f. 2Th.; II Aufl. 1802 u. 1806. Also: Logik 
zum Gebrauch fiir Schulen, ebend. 1797; and: Die wichtigsten Satze der 
Vernunftlehre für Nichtstudirende, Hamb. 1806, 8vo. Fr. W. D. Sneur 
erste Grundlinien d. Logik. III Aufl. Giessen, 1828, 8vo. 

(On the other side): Carr Cur. FLarr, Fragmentarische Bemerkungen 
gegen den Kantischen u. Kiesewetterischen Grundriss der reinen allgem. 
Logik. Tubing. 1802, 8vo. 

h Jaxos’s Priifung der Mendelsohnischen Morgenstunden, nebst einer Abh. 
von Kant. Leipz. 1786, 8vo. Beweis fiir die Unsterblichkeit der Seele a. d. 
Begriffe der Pflicht. Zullichau, 1790—94—1800, 8vo. Ueber den moralischen 
Beweis fiir das Daseyn Gottes, Liebau, 1791, 8vo; II verm. Aufl. 1798. 

Cart Cur. Ern. Scumip’s Grundriss der Metaphysik, Jena, 1799, 8vo. 
The works of Kruc and Fries are mentioned below, $$ 404, 405. 

1 C. Cur. Eru. Scumrip’s Versuch einer Moralphilosophie, Jena, 1790, 8vo. 
IV Aufl. 1802, 1803 ; 2 B. 8vo. Grundriss der Moralphilosophie, Jena, 1793 ; 
II Aufl. 1800, 8vo. Adiaphora, philos. theol. u. hist. untersucht. Jena, 1809, 
8vo. Ki:EsEwETTER, über den ersten Grundsatz der Moralphilosophie, nebst 
einer Abhandlung über die Freiheit von Jaxoz, Halle, 1788 ; II Aufl. Berl. 
1790—91, 2 Th.8vo. Jacon’s philosophische Sittenlehre, Halle, 1794, 8vo. 
Grundsatze der Weisheit und des menschl. Lebens, Halle, 1800, 8vo. Ueber 
das moral. Gefühl. Halle, 1788, 8vo. Trierrrunx’s philos. Untersuchungen 
ib. d. Tugendlehre, Halle, 1798—1805, 2 B. 8vo. Grundriss d. Sittenlehre, 
Halle, 1803, 2 Th. (Tugend- und Rechtslehre), 8vo, Horrzaven’s Unter- 
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trunk, Hoffbauer, Heydenreich, Stiéudlin, Krug, Fries, 
Kunhardt, etc. The philosophical principles of Law 
and Right*, by Hufeland, Heydenreich, Buhle, Jakob, 


suchungen über die wichtigsten Gegenstiinde der Moralphilosophie, insbes. die 
Sittenlehre und Moraltheologie, 1 Th. Dortm. 1799, 8vo. Anfangsgriinde der 
Moralphilosophie und insbes. d. Sittenlehre, nebst einer allgemeinen Gesch. 
derselben, Halle, 1798, 8vo. Hryprnretcu’s Propadeutik der Moralphiloso- 
phie nach Grundsatzen der reinen Vernunft, Leipz. 1794, 3 Th. 8vo. Ueber 
Freiheit u. Determinismus u. ihre Vereinigung, Erlang. 1793, 8vo.; und 
mehrere Schriften zur populären Moral. K. F. Sriupzix Grundriss der Tu- 
gend u. Religionslehre, Gütting. 1800, 8vo. Gr. Hennici Versuch über den 
ersten Grundsatz d. Sittenlehre. 1 Th. Leipz. 1799, 8vo. Lrowu. Crevuzer’s 
skeptische Betrachtungen iib. die Freiheit des Willens, Giessen,*1793, 8vo. 

k G. Huretanp Versuch über den Grundsatz des Naturrechts, Leipz. 1785, 
8vo. Lehrsätze des Naturrechts, Jena, 1790 ; II Aufl. 1795, 8vo. Hrypen- 
REICH System der Natur, nach krit. Prinzipien, Leipz. 1794—95, 2 Th. 8vo. 
Grundsätze des Natiirl. Staatsrechts, nebst einem Anhang Staatsrechtl. 
Abhandlungen, Leipz. 1795, 2 Th. 8vo. Versuch über die Heiligkeit des 
Staats u. die Moralität der Revolutionen, Leipz. 1794, 8vo. Buyer Lehrbuch 
des Naturrechts, Gott. 1781, 8vo. Ideen zur Rechtsw., Moral u. Politik. 
I Samml. Gütt. 1799, 8vo. He also wrote: Entwurf einer Transcendental- 
philos. Gott. 1798, 8vo. Ueber Ursprung u. Leben des Menschengeschlechts 
u. das künftige Leben nach dem Tode, Braunschw. 1821, 8vo. K. Cur. E. 
Scumrp’s Grundriss des Naturrechts, Für Vorles, Jena u. Leipz. 1795, 8vo. 
Jaxop’s Philosoph. Rechtslehre, Halle, 1795; II Aufl. 1802, 8vo. Auszug, 
ebend. 1796, 8vo. Antimachiavell, Halle, 1794, u. 1796, 8vo. Maas über 
Recht u. Verbindlichkeiten, Halle, 1794, 8vo. Untersuchungen über die 
wichtigsten Gegenstände des Naturrechts, Halle, 1790, 8vo. Grundriss des 
Naturrechts, Leipz. 1808, 8vo. Horrsaver’s Naturrecht, aus dem Begriffe 
des Rechts entwickelt, Halle, 1793; 111 Aufl. 1804, 8vo. Untersuchungen 
über die wichtigsten Gegenstände des Naturrechts, ebend. 1793, 8vo. Allgem. 
Staatsrecht u. s. w. Halle, 1797, 8vo. Dass Allgem. Naturrecht u. die Moral 
in ihrer gegenseit. Abhangigkeit, etc., Halle, 1816, 8vo. Tu. ScHmazz Recht 
der Natur, 1 Th., Konigsb. 1792 ; II Aufl.: 1795, 8vo., 2 Th. - Natürl. 
Staatsrecht, 1794; II Aufl, 1795. Das Natürl. Familien- und Kirchenrecht, 
ebend. 1795, 8vo. Erklarung der Rechte des Menschen u. Burgers, etc., ebend. 
1798, 8vo. Handbuch der Rechtsphilosophie, ebend. 1807, 8vo. P. J. 
Ansetm Feversacu’s Kritik des Naturl. Rechts, Altona, 1796, 8vo. Ueber 
die einzig moglichen Beweisgrunde gegen das Daseyn u. die Giiltigkeit der 
Naturl. Rechte, Leipz. u. Gera, 1795, 8vo. Antihobbes, I Th. Erf. 1798, 8vo. 
K. Sar. Zacnarrä Anfangsgr. des Philos. Privatrechts, Leipz. 1804, 8vo. 
Anfangsgr. des Philos. Criminalrechts, ebend. 1805, 8vo. Vierzig Bucher vom 
Staate, 2 B. Stuttg. u. Tub. 1820, 8vo. K. H. I. Pôzrrz: Die Staats- 
wissenschaften im Lichte unserer Zeit, 4 B., Leipz. 1823, u.f. C. H. Gros 
Lehrbuch der Philos. Rechtswissenschaft. Thing. 1802 ; 111 Aufl. 1815, 8vo. 
J. Cur. Gorrr. Scuaumann’s wissenschaftl, Naturrecht, Halle, 1792, 8vo. 
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Maas, Hoffbauer, Schmalz, Feuerbach, Fries, Solom. 
Zacharie, Politz, Gros, etc. The question of Religion, 
considered as a part of Practical philosophy’, was treated 
by Heydenreich, Schmid, Jakob, Tieftrunk, Krug, etc. 
The theory of the Fine Arts™ was discussed by Heyden- 
reich, Heusinger, and Delbrick, and the poet Schiller, 
(in his prose writings); whose free spirit soon shook off 


the shackles of the School-philosophy. Psychology” by 


Kritische Abhandlungen zur Philos. Rechtslehre, Halle, 1795, 8vo. Versuch 
eines neuen Systems des Naturl. Rechts, ebend. 1796, 8vo. G.Hennrici Ideen 
zu einer wissenschaftl. Begrundung der Rechtslehre oder uber den Begriff u. die 
letzten Grunde des Rechts, etc., Hannov. 1809—10, 2 Th. 8vo.; II verm. 
Aufl. 1822, 8vo. J. À. Brücxner Essai sur la Nature et l’Origine des Droits, 
Lips. 1810, 8vo. 

1 Heypenreicn, Betrachtungen uber die Philosophie der Naturl. Religion, 
Leipz. 1790—91, 2 B. 8vo. Grundsätze der moral. Gotteslehre, Leipz. 1793, 
8vo. Briefe uber den Atheismus, ebend. 1797, 8vo. See $ 367. C.Cur. 
E. Scumip’s Philos. Dogmatik, Jena, 1796, 8vo. Jaxon’s Allgemeine Re- 
ligion, 1797, 8vo. s. oben. Trerrruxx’s Versuch e neven Theorie der Re- 
ligionsphilosophie, Leipz. 1797, 8vo. Horrsauer’s Untersuchungen über 
die wichtigsten Gegenstande der Naturl. Religion, Halle, 1795, 8vo. J. E. 
Parrow Grundriss der Vernunftreligion, Berl. 1790, 8vo. Gro. Cur. 
Môüzrer’s Entwurf einer Philos. Religionslehre, 1 Th. Halle, 1797, 8vo. 
Many critiques on the Religious Philosophy of Kant appeared from the pens of 
Rirze, Storr, Jacumann, G. E. Scnuuze, SCHELLING. 

m Hrypenreicu’s System der Æsthetik, I Th. (unfinished) Leipz. 1790, 
8vo. Æsthet. Worterbuch, 4 Th. Leipz. 1793, ff. J.H.Gzies. Hevsincer’s 
Handbuch d. Æsthetik, Gotha, 1797, 2 B. 8vo. L. Bexpavip Beitr. zur 
Kritik des Geschmacks, Wien, 1797. Versuch einer Geschmackslehre, Berl. 
1799, 8vo. Frerp. Dezsrücx das Schone, Berl. 1800, 8vo. F. W. D. 
SNELL Versuch einer Æsthetik f. Liebhaber, II Aufl. Giessen, 1828. 

n J. Irn, Anthropologie, 1794, 8vo. C. Cur. E. Scumrip’s empirische 
Psychologie, 1 Th. Jena, 1791; II Aufl. 1796, 8vo. Psychlog. Magaz. seit, 
1796 ; Anthropolog. Journal, 1803. Jaxoxn’s Grundriss der Erfahrungsseelen- 
lehre, Halle, 1791 ; IV Aufl. 1810, 8vo. Grundriss der emp. Psych. Leipz. 
1814, and, Erlauterung des Grundrisses, ebend. Horrpauer’s Naturlehre d. 
Seele, in Briefen, Halle, 1796, 8vo. Untersuchungen uber die Krankheiten 
der Seele, Halle, 1802, 3 Th. 8vo. Psychologie in ihrer Hauptanwendung auf 
die Rechtspflege, Halle, 1808, 8vo. Der Grundriss vor s. Logik, u. besonders, 
Halle, IT Aufl. 1810. Kresewerrer’s kurzer Abriss der Erfahrungsseelen- 
lehre, Berl. 1806, 8vo.; II Aufl. 1814. Fassl. Dartsellung der Erfahrungs- 
seelenlehre, Hamb. 1806, 8vo. F.W. D. Sxezz empir. Psychol. Giessen, 
1802 ; II Aufl. 1810. Mauss, s. oben s. 29, Litt. Versuch über die 
Leidenschaften, Halle, 1805—7, 2 B. 8vo. Versuche uber die Gefühle, 
bes. über d. Affecten. 2 Th. Haile u. Leips. 1811—12, 8vo. 
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Schmid, Jakob, Snell, etc. Education® by Heusinger, 
Miemeyer, Schwartz, etc. 

All these authors, (most of them professors in the 
German Universities), contributed in a greater or less 
degree to illustrate or extend the system of their master. 
The most remote branches of philosophy were influenced 
by the central action and impulse which had been com- 
municated by Kant: and even his adversaries ended by 
doing him justice. It is true that in France?, and in Eng- 
land‘ his system could scarcely obtain a hearing, in spite of 
the zealous labours of some of its admirers; but in Hol- 
land’, and the North of Europe, it had greater success. 


° Jou. Heiner. Gries. Hevstncer’s Versuch eines Lehrbuchs der Erzie- 
hungskunst, Leipz. 1795, 8vo. A.H. Niemeyer’s Grundsätze der Erziehung, 
Halle, 1796, 8vo.; VI Aufl. 3 B. 1810, 8vo. Leitfaden der Pädadogik und 
Didaktik, Halle, 1803, 8vo. Frizepr. Hernr. Car. Scowarz Lehrbuch d. 
Padagogik und Didaktik, Heidelb. 1807—8. Erziehungslehre, Leipz. 1802—4, 
3 B. 8vo. J. Lup. Ewaxp Vorlesungen über d. Erziehungslehre, 3 Th. 
Manuh. 1808, 8vo. 

P Philosophie de Kanr, ou Principes Fondamentaux de la Philosophie 
Transcendentale par CHarres Virrers, Metz. 1801, 2 vols. 8vo. See the 
Critical Journal of ScnezriNe and Hecet, vol. I, No. 3, p. 6, sqq. Germ. 

See also several essays in the Spectateur du Nord, Hamburgh, 1798-99. 

Essai d’une Exposition succincte de la Critique de la Raison pure de Mr. 
Kant, par Mr. Kinxer, traduit du Hollandois par J. LE Fr. Amsterd. 1801, 
8vo. De la Metaphysique de Kant, ou Observation sur un ouvrage intitulé :. 
Essai d’une Exposition, etc. par le Citoyen Destutt-Tracy in the Mémoires 
de l’Instit. Nat. Scienc. Moral. T. IV. 

Philosophie Critique Découverte par Kant fondée sur le dernier principe du 
savoir, par J. Horune, Paris, 1802, 8vo. 

q Nirscu, General and Introductory View of Kant’s Principles concerning 
Man, the World, and the Deity, Lond. 1696, 8vo. 

The Principles of Critical Philosophy, selected from the works of Emm. 
Kant, and expounded by James Sic. Brcx. Translated from the German, 
Lond. and Edinb. 1797, 8vo. 

Witticu’s Elements of the Critical Philosophy, Lond. 1798, 8vo. 

r Pauz van Hemerr, Beginsels der Kantiansche Wysgeerte, Amstd. 1796, 
8vo. Magazyn voor de Critische Wysbegeerte en de Geschiedenis van dezelve, 
Amsterd. 1798, 8vo. Epistolæ ad Dan. Wyttenbachium, Amsterd. 1809, 8vo. 
(Dan. Wyrrexsacx, in answer to Hemert) fuouabeac ra oropadny— 
Miscellaneæ Doctrine, lib. i, 1, Amsterd. 1809, 8vo. 

J. Kixker, Essai d’une Introduction, etc. (see above). 

F. H. Heumann, Principes Moraux de la Philosophie Critique Developpés 
et Appliqués à une Legislation externe fondée sur la Justice, la liberté, et 
l’égalité naturelle, Amstd. 1799, 8vo. 

Van Boscu, Ethica Philosophiæ Criticæ. 

Ee? 
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We may consider as unavoidable consequences of the 
popularity it acquired, the number of abuses to which it 
gave birth, such as an unmeaning use of formularies, a 
blind devotion to one single system, and a contempt for 
all experimental knowledge. 


B. Philosophical Systems subsequent to that of 
Kant. 


881. The triumph of Critical philosophy was of short 
duration. It opposed too many factions, and counteracted 
too many views and pretensions to obtain an easy victory. 
The various misapprehensions to which it gave birth raised 
suspicions of the correctness of the principles it contained, 
as well as of the propriety of the method by which they 
were developed. Some asserted that the theory was suf- 
ficiently refuted by Common Sense, because it amounted 
to nothing more than a system of mere Idealism, and de- 
stroyed the very reality of all external nature. Others 
went only half as far in their objections, alleging that 
Kant had thrust out real existence by one door, to let it 
in by another. His system was judged to be incomplete 
in this respect also, that by subdividing the different 
mental principles of Knowledge*, it placed them side 
by side, as co-ordinate with one another, instead of 
making them subordinate to one supreme principle (§ 378). 
Many of its opponents objected to it that instead of 
weakening the cause of Scepticism it contributed to for- 
tify it: while some of its partisans brought discredit on 
their cause by misapplying its formularies, or by their 
extravagant expectations of its success’. Besides, the 
views developed, particularly the distinction established 
between Knowledge and Science, were too new to be at 


* Such as the principles of Thought and Knowledge; a principle of Specu- 
lative Science, and a principle of Practical Reason. 
t For instance ; + A Preiiminary Exposition of the Principles of a General 


System of — Posts!!! Gotting. 1801. 
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once generally adopted or apprehended, and too repug- 
nant to the natural tendency to speculation, for the un- 
derstanding at once to submit to their discipline. ‘The 
consequence was, that the Critical system itself gave 
occasion to a variety of attempts, partly to re-establish 
the old dogmatical theories": partly to exalt the new 
philosophy itself to the highest grade of Science, to con- 
stitute it a complete system of knowledge, (of which Kant 
had only pointed out the method), supposing it to have 
attained to the region of the Absolute and Perfect, in 
which Being and Science become identical, and all the 
contradictions of Reflection disappear. A variety of 
fresh systems made their appearance, by which man 
hoped to attain to a knowledge of the Absolute; some 
by the way of contemplation,—some by thought,—some 
by science,—others again by belief. It was natural that 
Scepticism also should revive in exact proportion as at- 
temps at demonstrative science began to characterise the 
New Philosophy. 

The consequence was that from this School itself pro- 
ceeded fresh essays both of Dogmatism and Scepticism. 


ER RS AOE 


See Reinhold’s Life and Works, edited by E. Rernuo rp, Jena, 
1825, 8vo. *. 

An Account of his Doctrines, etc.; by his pupil, E. Dusoc, 
Hamb. 1828, 8vo. (Both in German). 


382. The leader in these controversies was C. L. Rein- 
hold; who was born at Vienna, 1758, and subsequently 
became a professor at Jena and Kiel; where he died, 
1823. 

Having by laborious study made himself thoroughly 
acquainted with the spirit of the Critical system, and 


" For instance: the Empiricism of Serie, Berlin, 1788, 8vo. The Ra- 
tionalism of Esernarp ;—and the Eclecticism of Fever. 
* Containing several letters of Kant and his contemporaries. 
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cultivated his own talent for analysis, he convinced him- 
self that he had discovered in them a principle of per- 
petual harmony among men of inquisitive minds, and a 
panacea for the evils of mortality’. His hope being dis- 
appointed by the innumerable misapprehensions which 
prevailed with regard to it, he laboured to discover for 
it some internal evidence, in corroboration of the argu- 
mentative proof it possessed already. He believed him- 
self to have detected such a principle by the observation, 
that although Kant had investigated fully the faculties 
for acquiring knowledge, he had not examined the per- 
ceptive and imaginative faculties, which are the ultimate 
source of all knowledge, and necessarily modify and de- 
fine it. He also complained that the Critical system was 
not sufficiently scientific, and, in particular, wanted a 
common principle influencing all its parts, and a theory 
founded on such a principle, which might supply the 
elements of Logic, Metaphysics, and the Criticism of 
Reason. ‘To this end he proposed the principle of 
Consciousness. In consciousness we may distinguish be- 
tween two relative terms—the Object conceived—and 
the Subject which conceives: by investigating the na- 
ture of mental conception and its modifications of unity 
and multiplicity, Reinhold endeavoured to ascertain the 
laws and properties of Knowledge and Consciousness, as 
well as the results of a critical examination of the ra- 
tional faculties. ‘This theory” had the appearance of 


y See the letters of Kant mentioned $ 380, note ". 

z It was styled the Theory of the Faculties of mental Conception. 

Versuch einer neuen Theorie des menschl. Vorstellungsvermogens, Prag. w. 
Jena, 1789, 8vo.; u. 1795. Ueber die bisherigen Schicksale der Kant. Phi- 
losophie, Jena, 1789, 8vo. Ueber das Fundament des Philos. Wissens. Jena, 
1791, 8vo. Beitrage zur Berichtigung bisheriger Missverstandnisse der Phi- 
losophie, I u. IT B. Jena, 1790, 1794, 8vo. Auswahl vermischter Schriften, 
2 Thle. Jena, 1796, 8vo. Preisschrift tb. die Frage: welche Fortschritte 
hat die Metaphysik seit Leibnitz und Wolf gemacht (together with other prize 
compositions of ScHwas and Arrcur), Berlin, 1796, 8vo. Verhandlungen 
über ein Einverstandniss in den Grundsätzen der sittlichen Angelegenheil aus 
dem Gesichtspuncte des gemeinen und gesunden Verstandes, I B. Lübeck, 
1798, 8vo. 
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giving to Critical Philosophy what it wanted in unity and 
harmony; at the same time that it seemed to render it 
more intelligible by reflecting a light upon its principles 
as well as its consequences. It was assailed, however, at 
the same time by Dogmatic and Sceptical antagonists, 
(Flatt, Heydenreich, Beck, etc.*), but particularly by the 
author of dinestdemus”. In consequence of these attacks, 
Reinhold himself became sceptical as to the validity of 
his own system, which he endeavoured to improve, partly 
by modifying the terms he had employed, and partly by 
strengthening its weak points. He ended, however, by 
renouncing it altogether, and adopted first the theory of 
Fichte‘, and afterwards that of Bardili*. This genuine 
lover of Truth turned, in his latter days, his attention to 
the critical examination of Language, as the source of all 
the misunderstandings which have arisen in Philosophy 
(conducting his researches with an especial regard to 


4 See the following section. 

> (Gorrios Ernst. Scuutze), Ænesidemus, oder über die Fundamente 
der von dem Hrn. Prof. Reinhold in Jena gelieferten Elementarphilosophie, 
nebst einer Vertheidigung des Skepticismus gegen die Anmaassungen der Ver- 
nunftkritik, (Helmst.), 1792, 8vo. 

In reply to Ænesidemus: J. H. Anrcur’s Hermias, oder Auflosung der 
die giiltige Elementarphilos. betreffenden Ænesidemischen Zweifel, Erlang. 
1794, 8vo. J.C. C. Vissecx’s Hauptmomente der Reinholdischen Elemen- 
tarphilos. in Beziehung auf die Einwendungen des Ænesidemus, Leipz. 1794, 
8vo. Darstellung der Amphibolie der Reflexionsbegriffe, nebst dem Versuche 
einer Widerlegung der Hauptmomente der Einwendungen des Ænesidemus 
gegen die Reinholdische Elementarphilos, Frkf. am M. 1795, 8vo. (by Beck.) 

In reply to Reinhold’s theory: Einzig moglicher Standpunct, von welchem 
die krit. Philosophie beurtheilt werden soll. Riga, 1796, 8vo. 

Reinheld, Fichte, Schelling von Jac. Frizs, Leipz. 1803, 8vo. 

c Sendschreiben an Lavater u. Fichte über den Glauben an Gott, Hamb. 
1799, 8vo. Ueber die Paradoxieen der neusten Philos., Hamb. 1799, 8vo. 

4 Beitrage zur leichten Uebersicht des Zustandes der Philos. beim Anfange 
des 19, Jahrh. Hamburg.1801—3, 3 Hefte, 8vo. More recently: Anleitung zur 
Kenntniss u. Beurtheilung der Philos. in ihren sammtl. Lehrgebäuden, Wien. 
1805, 8vo. (Anonym:) Versuch einer Auflôsung der etc. Aufgabe, die Na- 
tur der Analysis und der analyt. Methode in der Philos. genau anzugeben und 
zu untersuchen, etc., Munch. 1805, 8vo. 

Barpitr’s u. K. Lu. Rernnorp’s Briefwechsel über das Wesen der Phi- 
los. und das Unwesen der Speculation, herausg. v. Rernnoup, Minch, 1804, 
8vo. 
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cases of Synonymy), with the hope of effecting that har- 
mony among philosophical inquirers which was con- 
stantly his object. He endeavoured to elucidate the 
equivocal expressions and inconsistencies of the cus- 
tomary formal Logic, which he maintained to be the es- 
sential causes of the reproach so long incurred by Moral 
Philosophy, that it was incompetent to make good its 
pretensions to the character of a Science‘. He endea- 
voured also, by a new theory of the faculties of human 
knowledge on scientific principles‘, to bring to an end 
the inquiries he had started in his former attempt. 

His son, Æ. Reinhold (professor of Moral Philosophy 
at Jena), follows the steps of his father in his inquiries 
respecting the relations and connection between Logic 
and Language ®. 


383. J. Sigismund Beck (first professor at Halle, after- 
wards at Rostock), an acute disciple of Kant, endea- 
voured to recommend the Critical System by an abridg- 
ment of it, and by making the Critical point of view the 
point of view also of all original mental conception: but his 
ideas were confused and his method bad, and he injured 
the cause which he sought to support, by drawing his 
conclusions without any previous analysis of the facul- 


€ Anfangsgrunde der Erkenntniss der Wahrheit in einer Fibel, Kiel, 1808, 
8vo. Rüge einer merkwürdigen Sprachverwirrung unter den Weltweisen, 
Weimar, 1809, 8vo. Grundlegung einer Synonymik fiir den Allgem. Sprach- 
gebrauch in den Philos. Wissenschaften, Kiel, 1812, 8vo. Das menschl. 
Erkenntnissvermogen aus dem Gesichtspuncte des durch die Wortsprache 
vermittelten Zusammenhangs zwischen der Sinnlichkeit und dem Denkvermo- 
gen, ebend. 1816, 8vo. 

f Die alte Frage: Was ist die Wahrheit bei der erneuerten Streitigkeiten 
über die gôttl. Offenbarung und die menschl. Vernunft in nähere Erwägung 
gezogen, Altona, 1820, 8vo. (See particularly the concluding bibliography 
§ 164). 

(On the other side:) Was ist Wahrheit? Eine Abhandl. veranl. durch die 
Frage des, etc., Reinhold, von dem Grafen H. W. A. von Kalkreuth, Breslau, 
1821, 8vo. 

8 Ern. Rernnorp, Versuch eider Begriindung und neuern Darstellung der 
log. Formen, Leip:. 1819, 8vo. He also wrote : Grundzuge eines Systems der 
Erkenntnisslehre und Denklehre, Schleswig, 1822, 8vo. 
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ties for acquiring knowledge, on which they were founded. 
He also prepared the way for the most absolute transcen- 
dental Idealism, by making every thing depend on the 
understanding; deriving our very ideas of Space and 
Time directly from that and from original mental con- 
ception, and abolishing the broad distinction which sub- 
sists between Contemplation and Thought. 

Jak. Sicism. Beck erläuternder Auszug aus den kritischen 
Schriften des Prof. Kant. Riga, 1793-94, I und IT B. Vol. 
III directed against ReirnxozD with this title: Kinzig moglicher 
Standpunct, aus welchem die kritische Philosophie beurtheilt 
werden muss. Riga, 1796, II Bde. 8vo. Grundriss der kri- 
tischen Philosophie, Halle, 1796, 8vo. Propädeutik zu jedem 
wissensch. Studio, ebend. 1796. Commentar über Kant’s Me- 
taphysik der Sitten, I Th. 1798, 8vo. Burcx subsequently put 
forth : Grundsätze d. Gesetzgebung, 1806, em Lehrbuch der 


Logik. Rost. u. Schwerin, 1820,8vo.; and Lehrb. des Naturrechts, 
Jen. 1820, 8vo. 


Fichte’s Scientific Theory. 


For the bibliography see below, § 389. 


384, The philosophical labours of J. G. Fichte at- 
tracted far greater attention. 

He was born May 19, 1762, at Rammenau, in the 
Haute-Lusace, and, after having studied at the School of 
Pforta, and at the universities of Jena and Leipsic, 
passed several years in Switzerland and Prussia, and in 
1793, became professor of Moral Philosophy at Jena: 
resigned his office in 1799, and retired to Berlin: in 1805 
filled a professorial chair at Erlangen, and afterwards in 
the university of Berlin; where he died, 1814. Fichte 
made it his object to constitute the Critical philosophy a 
science, founded on the most exact principles", with the 
hope of precluding all future errors and misapprehen- 
sions, and of annihilating Scepticism ; the cause of which 
was defended, among others, by Schulze and Sol. Mai- 


n + Idea of the Scientific Theory: Pref. p. 5. + General Principles of the 
Scientific Theory, p. 12. 
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mon. ‘Encouraged by the success which his “‘ Essay to- 
wards a Criticism of Revelation in General,” obtained, 
and by the example of Reinhold’s theory of the percep- 
tive faculties, he gave full scope to his original and inde- 
pendent genius, which, with a firmness approaching ob- 
stinacy, led him constantly to maintain and boldly to 
profess the conclusions to which he had once arrived. 
His object was to concoct a system which might illustrate 
by a single principle, the material and formal properties 
of all science; might establish the unity of plan which 
the Critical system had failed to maintain, and solve that 
most difficult of all problems regarding the connection 
between our conceptions and their objects. Such was 
the origin of his Scientific Theory“, which supposes that 
neither Consciousness nor the objects to which it refers, 
—neither the material nor formal parts of knowledge,— 
are to be considered as data; but are the results of an 
operation of Ego, and are collected by means of Reflec- 
tion. Fichte does not, like Kant, begin by an analysis 
of our faculties for acquiring knowledge,—of practical 
reason and judgment; nor yet, as Reinhold had done, 
by assuming a primitive fact,—that of Consciousness; but 
supposes an original act of the subject (go), from which 
he derives the very construction of Consciousness itself. 
The method he pursues is as follows. He begins by 
investigating the proper meaning of the term Science. 
It is a system of Knowledge based on a higher principle, 
which imparts a determinate value to Knowledge itself. 
The Theory of Science has for its object to demonstrate 
the possibility and validity of Science, the solidity of the 
principles on which it is founded, and consequently the 
connection and coherence of all human knowledge. Inas- 
much as this Theory or Doctrine of Science is the highest 
of all Scientific Systems it must be dependent on a pecu- 
liar principle, not deducible from that or any other 
science. The Theory of Science is independent of all 


' Konigsb. 1792 : second edition 1793, 
K Wissenschaftslehre. 
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others,—self-demonstrated, and zs because it is. The 
Theory of Science implies also a System connected with 
it; and, contrariwise, the fact of a System implies that of 
a Theory, and of a first and absolute principle; the circle 
of argumentation being complete and inevitable. Such a 
Theory of Science is what we term Moral Philosophy, 
which has for its object the necessary laws of human 
action. When the energies of our minds have been de- 
termined to any particular pursuit, (such as Logic, Geo- 
metry, etc.), they become the objects of a Special Science ; 
the determination to such particular pursuits being a 
contingent direction imparted to free-action, and conse- 
quently incomplete. On the other hand the Theory of 
Science is complete in itself, and forms a perfect whole. 
The objects it contemplates are, agreeably to what has 
been stated, the original operations of the human mind, 
which take place according to a certain determinate me- 
thod and form. ‘These become the objects of Conscious- 
ness by means of the faculty of Reflection, which analyses 
all objects, and abstracts from them whatever is not Con- 
sciousness. In this way we attain to Absolute Unity, 
which comprehends all Sciences and their principles ; 
in other words, to pure Ego. Reflection and Abstrac- 
tion are subject to certain laws of Logic, which are ele- 
mentary parts of the Theory or Doctrine of Science. 


385. First principle, A= A. X represents the sys- 
tematic dependency of the whole. <A and X being sup- 
posed to exist in Hgo may be signified by this formulary, 
Ego sum Ego. This is the self-evident principle of Mo- 
ral Philosophy and Knowledge in general; expressing 
the necessary form and substance of Consciousness. In 
virtue of this principle we form judgments; to judge 
being an act and operation of Ego. Ego then esta- 
blishes, absolutely and independently, its own existence ; 
being at once the agent and the result of the action: in 
which combination consists the essence of Consciousness. 
The first operation of Ego is that of Reflection on itself, 
which is occasioned by an impediment opposed to its 
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hitherto unrestrained energies. Ægo places itself in the 
position of the subject, inasmuch as it opposes itself as 
subject to the obstacle contemplated. ‘The second princi- 
ple (involved in the former), is this—that go is not Non- 
Ego. There remains yet a third principle, conditional 
as far as relates to its form; but not as respects its value. 
To exemplify this, an action of Ego is required, which 
may illustrate the opposition of Ego and Non-Lgo in 
Ego, without destroying Ego. Reality and Negation 
can be associated only by means of limitations. Limita- 
tion then is the third principle we were in search of. Li- 
mitation again leads us on to Divisibility. Every thing di- 
visible is a quantity. Consequently in Ego there must exist 
a divisible quantity, and therefore Ego contains something 
which may be supposed to exist or not to exist without 
detracting from the real existence of Ego. Hence we 
arrive at the distinction of a separable and an absolute 
Ego. Ego implies the opposition of a divisible Non- 
Ego to the divisible Ego. Both of them have their ex- 
istence in absolute Ego, being respectively determinable 
by a reference to that. Hence are derived the two fol- 
lowing propositions: 1. Ægo implies a limitation of its 
extent by means of Non-Ego, which circumscribes its ab- 
solute and otherwise unlimited influence. 2. In like man- 
ner Ago determines and defines Non-Ego. The real ex- 
istence of the one circumscribes that of the other. On 
this point turn all the disputes between the Nominalists 
and Realists; and it is by a reference to this that they 
must be adjusted. ‘The grand problem which specula- 
tive philosophy would endeavour to solve, is the accom- 
plishment of such a reconciliation, and a satisfactory ex- 
planation of the connection between our conceptions and 
the objects to which they refer. The first of the two 
propositions above stated is necessary to be admitted, 
because without the opposition we have described there 
would be no such thing as Consciousness—without an 
object there could be no subject. Ego cannot be said to 
exist except as modified by Non-Ego. But vice versa, 
without a subject there can be no object: Ego must also 
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be admitted to exist as determining Non-Ego : The one 
fact implying a passion,—the other an action of Ego. 
Our conception of external objects, as external, is an act 
of Ego, whereby it transfers to Non-Ego a real existence 
abstracted from itself. By such an operation of the mind 
Non-Ego assumes the character of something real as 
respects Ago, inasmuch as go transfers to it a portion 
of its own reality. Allowing that external objects im- 
press the Thinking Subject, yet this is nothing more than 
the opposition of those objects as Non-Eyo to our own 
Ego (limiting thereby the latter); the agent continuing 
to be the Thinking Subject and not the external Objects. 
From what has been stated, may be deduced: Ist. The 
reciprocity existing between go and Non-Ego. The 
action and passion of Ego are one and the same thing, 
as relates to Non-Ego. 2ndly. The operations of Ego 
tend to show that the zdeal and real principles, which 
have been adopted to explain the connection between the 
mind and external objects, are identical. ‘The explana- 
tion is to be sought in the fact that we contemplate Ligo 
as active, and Non-Ego as passive; or vice versa. By 
such an hypothesis the discordant claims of the Realists 
and Nominalists are reconciled, and the true theory of 
philosophical science developed. 

From such principles the Transcendental theory of the 
faculty of mental perception infers the following conclu- 
sions. 1. Mental perception can only take place in virtue 
of a reciprocal action existing between Ego and Non-Ego. 
2. The influence of Ego on Non-Ego is opposed to that 
of Non-Ego on Ego. In such cases Ego balances, as 
it were, between two contrary influences. Such hesita- 
tion is the effect of the imagination, which equally repre- 
sents the passive and active operations of Ego; or, in 
other words, conveys them to the Consciousness. 3. Such 
a state of hesitation implies the act of contemplating, in 
which it is difficult to separate the contemplating Subject 
from the Object contemplated. It is not Reflection (the 

tendency of which is inwards), but activity directed to- 
wards external objects,—Production. 4. From the fa- 
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culty for contemplating results Contemplation, properly so 
called, which is the effect of the absolute spontaneousness 
of Reason,—i. e. of the Understanding. 5. Judgment, 
in the next place, weighs the objects presented to it by 
the understanding, and defines their mutual relations. 
6. The contemplation of the absolute spontaneousness of 
Ego affords the apprehension of Reason, and the basis 
of all Science. 


Practical Application of the Scientific Theory. 


386. Two facts have been up to this point required as 
postulates to support the above system: the reciprocal 
action of Ego and Non-Ego; and the occurrence of an 
obstacle to Ego, which restricts its hitherto unlimited 
energies, and gives birth to Non-Ego. Now as the exist- 
ence of Ego itself (involving that of Non-Ego) is depend- 
ent on this very circumstance, the whole system would 
fall for want of a foundation, if we could not deduce from 
Ego itself the principle of such an obstacle. This can 
be effected only by practical not by theoretical philoso- 
phy. The Scientific Theory in its practical application 
contemplates absolute practical Ego, which, by defining 
Non-Ego, becomes the principle of the obstacle alluded 
to, and of the limitation of the activity of Hgo. Such an 
Ego is free, unlimited, and independent; the only true 
Reality; while on the other hand Ego, considered as 
Intelligence determined by Non-Ego, is finite and limited. 
In virtue of its unlimited activity Ago commences by cir- 
cumscribing itself. This it does as a determining faculty, 
which implies the existence of something else determin- 
able by it. Consequently, Ego possesses by implication 
the power of determining that which is determinable, in 
other words, of determining Non-Ego ; which is ob- 
jective activity, and the result of pure Activity. Abso- 
lute Ego posseses an unlimited activity, and a perpetual 
tendency to become the cause of something else. With 
such an impulse Ego commences an unlimited career, but 
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without attaining its object or becoming a Cause. In 
consequence of not accomplishing this end its energies 
are repulsed and reflected upon itself (Reflection). In 
virtue of its inherent activity and its inability to attain 
the end first proposed, Hgo now opposes a counter- 
movement to its first impulse. Hence arises the ob- 
stacle alluded to, or Non-Ego. Non-Ego being once 
established, Ægo assumes with reference to it the charac- 
teristics of practical, definitive, and causal. Non-Hgo 
also re-acts on go, determining to a certain extent 
Ego, and opposing a counterpoise to its influence. In 
this manner Non-Ego also becomes a cause with refer- 
ence to Hgo'. It is thus we arrive at the recipro- 
cal opposition existing between Ego and the external 
World; the former in one respect assuming the charac- 
ter of something connected with, and dependent on, the 
World, (considered as Intelligence), but in another, (as 
Practical), continuing free and independent of the same. 
In this manner, by establishing the existence of Lgo, 
we establish that of the World, and by establishing the 
existence of the external World we establish that of igo. 
Consequently, the World can possess reality only for an 
Ego, in an Ego, and by an Ego. The leading proposition 
of the theory is this: that Ego is absolute Activity: that 
all which exists out of Ego is produced by Ego by means 
of position, opposition, etc. Ego is the subject-object, 
and as such the basis of the Transcendental Idealism. 


On certain Branches of Philosophy treated by Fichte. 


387. The author of the Scientific Theory attempted to 
re-model on its principles some of the philosophical 
sciences, such as Ethics and Natural Law. His dis- 
quisitions respecting both contain many original and 
striking ideas by the side of an equal number of paradox- 


1 The perception of the limits of the activity of Ego is what we denominate 
Sensation. 
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ical imaginations, with an appearance of logical deduction 
which is fallacious and unreal, resting on no solid basis, 
although managed with great ability. Ethics. Having by 
his Idealism annihilated the objective reality of the sensi- 
ble world, and left nothing in its place but a system of 
mere Images, he proceeds to establish by means of Con- 
science, a belief in the existence of a sensible world, 
intelligible and independent of the former; and to demon- 
strate the possibility of referring our actions to an attain- 
able end. He sets out with the idea of free-will, that is, 
of unrestrained independent free-agency, which is the ten- 
dency of Hgo, and on which the idea of independence 
is founded. Consequently, the principle of practical 
Morality is the necessary conviction of Intelligence, that 
its freedom must be defined by the notion of complete 
free-agency, or, in common language, that Conscience 
must be obeyed without limitation™. Such a conviction 
is the principle of Duty. Virtue consists in a perfect 
conformity and unison with self. Natural Law and 
Right, which Fichte was the first to treat as independent 
of Moral Right, instructs us as to the relations, in respect 
of Right, and the reciprocal actions of free-agents, and 
deduces them from self-consciousness, of which they are 
necessary conditions. Man cannot conceive himself to be 
a rational animal except inasmuch as he attributes to him- 
self a power of Causality; nor can he suppose himself 
possessed of this, without extending the same to other 
beings, to all appearance like himself. Consequently, he 
conceives himself to be placed in certain relations of 
Right with regard to the latter, which induce him to 
regard his personal liberty as circumscribed by that of 
others. Fichte denies the existence of an Original 
Right, regarding it as a fiction created to meet the 


m In his Anweisung zum seligen Leben, § 133, sqq., this view of morality is 
made superior to that presented by the principle of positive and imperative 
Legislation, at the same time that Fichte makes it subordinate to those of 
Religion and Science. According to his theory the only true life is the life 
in God, which gives birth to a higher principle of morality, lays open to us a 
new world, and creates it. 
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exigencies of Science. All Right has reference to some 
society or other, and derives its very existence from such 
a state. Rational beings are consequently intended to 
become at once members of society. A state is the 
realisation of Right as contemplated by Reason.—In his 
later account of political Right, Fichte chose to consider 
the realisation of the Kingdom of God upon earth as the 
true image of a state based on the principles of Reason ; 
in other words a Theocracy, founded on the revelation of 
God in a human shape. It may be observed in general 
that his leading maxim is to make every thing subordi- 
nate to the idea of Reason: and on this principle he 
founded his plan for an universal national system of 
education, and a permanent school or college of learned 
men. 

The Religious philosophy of Fichte has also attracted 
great attention. He represents the Deity as the imme- 
diate principle of morality, an idea to which Æzo attains 
in consequence of feeling itself restricted in the exercise 
of its free-agency by the ideas of obligation. Ægo 
labours to realise this idea of duty, and consequently 
to recognise a moral creation in the midst of the 
world without, which it has itself produced: in this 
manner it approximates the Deity, and attains to the life 
which proceeds from God. In this moral World Felicity 
is the result of moral worth. This felicity is not to be 
confounded with Happiness; which does not, and cannot 
exist: a doctrine which prohibits all reference to the 
latter as a final end. It is not necessary to think of the 
Deity as something distinct from the Moral World just 
described, notwithstanding our proneness to conceive of 
Him as a separate being, and the author of that creation. 
Ist. Because we cannot attribute to the Divinity the 
qualities of Intelligence or Personality, without making 
Him a finite being, like to ourselves. 2ndly. It is a 
species of profanation to conceive of the Deity as a sepa- 
rate essence, since such an idea implies the existence of a 
sensible being limited by Space and Time. dSrdly. We 
cannot impute to Him even existence without confound- 

Ff 
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ing him with sensible natures. 4thly. No satisfactory 
explanation has yet been given of the manner in which 
the creation of the world could be operated by God. 
5thly. The idea and expectation of Happiness is a 
delusion, and when we form our notions of the Deity in 
accordance with such imaginations, we do but worship the 
idol of our own passions—the Prince of this World. 

Such extravagant or paradoxical rhapsodies ” naturally 
procured for their author the reputation of Atheism, and 
drew upon him some persecutions not altogether un- 
deserved; notwithstanding the display which he made of 
a profound sentiment of moral duty. He lived to renounce 
in some degree his heresies (see $ 389) °. 


Remarks on the Scientific Theory at large. 


388. The system of Fichte is distinguished by a great 
appearance of logical accuracy and deduction. It solves 
many difficulties, but at the same time gives occasion to 
many new ones, and was exposed to the following ob- 
jections. By the Kantists it was urged that Ist. Fichte 
had proposed for solution a grand philosophical problem, 
without previously inquiring whether it was capable of 
being solved. He pretends to explain every thing, but 
attempts this only by means of a seeming transcendental 
deduction, and is constantly driven back to gratuitous 
assertions and cyclical arguments. 2ndly. The principles 
laid down are those of Logic, which can never enable us 
to attain to an accurate knowledge of the nature and 
properties of any subject or object. It was farther urged 


n See the work on the principle of our belief in a Divine Providence, men- 
tioned in § 389 (notes). In his work on the Destiny of Man, p. 287, Fichte 
assumes the character of a mystical theist. 

[° It is painful to be the instrument of putting on record so much of nonsense 
and so much of blasphemy as is contained in the pretended philosophy of 
Fichte : the statement, however, will not be without its good, if the reader be 
led to reflect on the monstrous absurdities which men will believe at the 
suggestion of their own fancies, who have rejected the plain evidences of 
Christianity. Transl.] 
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that these abstract elements had been artfully invested 
by him with the semblance of realities, particularly in the 
case of Principle the first, by the substitution of Ego 
for the Indeterminate Object. The non-Kantists ob- 
jected: Ist. That this system converts Ego into an abso- 
lute and independent essence, annihilating the existence 
of external Nature, its independent reality, and its con- 
formity to the laws of Reason. 2ndly. It is inconsistent 
with itself. go at first is represented as nothing but 
infinite activity, opposing to itself as a limitation Non- 
Ego, and thereby producing all things—space included. 
But in the first place; what is it which compels Ego, 
as yet unlimited and unrestrained, to circumscribe itself 
by the position of Non-Ego ?—“‘ Because otherwise it 
could not attain to a knowledge of objects.” But what 
necessity can be shown for its aiming at the knowledge of 
objects, being itself infinite and unlimited? The pre- 
tended principle of the Activity of Ego, in virtue of which 
it establishes an objective world, is a primordial fact, of 
which we have no evidence from experience, and which 
can only be ascertained by intellectual contemplation, and 
is therefore a postulate arbitrarily, and, as it were, surrep- 
titiously assumed for the purposes of the theory. Fichte 
confounds the operations of transcendental imagination in 
the construction of geometrical figures with the creation 
of determinate objects, without stopping to explain how 
the multiplicity of external objects and their various 
properties can possibly be effected by the construction 
of Form in Space. The postulate of an obstacle encoun- 
tered by the infinite activity of Ego, which throws it back 
upon itself, and creates a consciousness of the necessity 
attaching to certain mental perceptions, is not to be ac- 
counted for either by the nature of Ego or Non-Ego. In 
short, instead of one mystery, this theory would establish 
another still more incomprehensible, all the time pretend- 
ing to explain the former by the latter, and ending with 
an admission that its own principle of explanation is in- 
comprehensible. Accordingly, in the most recent state- 
ment of his theory, the author is compelled to assert, (in 
EL? 
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order to account for the feeling of necessity attached to 
certain mental perceptions, arising from their relation to 
an object), that Ægo is restricted in the exercise of its 
energies by certain determinate limits, although he had 
described it as Infinite Activity and Independent Action. 
These limits or restrictions he is pleased to call incom- 
prehensible and inexplicable, which nevertheless were 
precisely the object at which his Scientific Theory of 
Philosophy was levelled. His Idealism, therefore, is an 
example of speculation carried to the most extravagant 
excess, and ending in the destruction of itself; after 
having first annihilated all science and free-agency. 
Compare this transcendental Idealism with the super- 
natural Idealism of Berkeley, and the Realism of Spi- 


NORA. 


389. Fichte himself endeavoured to accommodate his 
theory to the opinions of others by subjecting it to va- 
rious modifications’, particularly with reference to the 


Pp Ficure’s Works. On the Theory of Science at large: Ueber den Begriff 
der Wissenschaftslehre, Weimar, 1794, 8vo. Zweite verb. u. verm. Aufl. 
Jena, 1798, 8vo. Grundlage der gesammten Wissenschaftslehre, Weimar, 
1794, 8vo.; II Aufl. 1802, 8vo. Grundriss des Eigenthumlichen der Wis- 
senschaftslehre, Jena u. Leipzig, 1795, 8vo.; II verb. Aufl. ebend. 1802. 
Grundlage, etc., u. Grundriss, neue unveranderte Aufl. Tub. 1802. Versuch 
einer neuen Darstellung der Wissenschaftslehre, und zweite Einleitung in die 
Wissenschaftslehre (in dem Philosophischen Journal, herausgeg. von Nie- 
thammer u. Fichte, 1797. St. 1.S.1f., St. IV.S. 310, 8S. V.S.1f. und VI). 
Antwortschreiben an K. L. Rernuoup anf dessen Beitr. zur leichtern Ueber- 
sicht des Zustandes der Philosophie beim Anfange des 19 Jahrhunderts, Tüb. 
1801, 8vo. Sonnenklarer Bericht an das grossere Publicum uber das eigent- 
liche Wesen der neuesten Philosophie, etc., Berl. 1801, 8vo. Die Wissen- 
schaftslehre in ihrem allgemeinsten Umrisse dargestellt, Berlin, 1810, 8vo. 
Die Thatsachen des Bewusstseyns. Vorlesungen gehalten, etc., zu Berlin, 
1810-11 ; Stuttg. u. Tub. 1817, 8vo. 

On Religious Philosophy in particular: Versuch einer Kritik’aller Offen- 
barung (anonym.) II verm. u. verb. Aufl. Konigsb. 1793, 8vo. Ueber den 
Grund unsers Glaubens an eine gottliche Weltregierung (Philosoph. Journal, 
VIII B. (1798) 1 St. Fr. K. Forserc’s Entwickelung des Begrifts der Re- 
ligion. Ebendaselbst.). Appellation an das Publicum uber die ihm beige- 
messenen atheistischen Æusserungen, Jena u. Leipz. 1799, 8vo. Der Heraus- 
geber des Philosophischen Journals gerichtliche Verantwortungsschriften gegen 
die Anklage des Atheismus, Jena, 1799, 8vo. (Forserc’s Apologie seines 
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agreement he pretended to have established between 
it and the Critical method; as also with regard to 
the means of detecting in Consciousness the original 
activity of Ego. At first he attempted this on the prin- 
ciples of Thought, but subsequently had recourse to In- 
tellectual Contemplation; (in his Sonnenklarer Bericht, 
mentioned below). The most remarkable difference how- 
ever between the earlier and later editions of the Theory 
of Science, is this: that the first was composed on the 
principles of Idealism, the latter on those of Realism. The 
former sets out with asserting the unlimited and independ- 
ent activity of Ago; the latter by maintaining the absolute 
existence of the Deity, as the only true reality—the only 
pure and self-existing life—of whom the world and con- 
sciousness are but the image and impress; treating ob- 
jective nature as nothing more than a limitation of Divine 
Life. The philosophical system of Schelling appears to 
have contributed no less than the species of religious sen- 
timent still retained by Fichte to effect this change. 

The Scientific Theory excited a prodigious deal of at- 
tention and gained a great number of partisans, among 
others: F’. K. Forberg, (see the catalogue of Fichte’s 
works, No. 2); FP. J. Niethammer, (born 1766); K. L. 
Reinhold, (see § 382); Schelling, (see following §); J. B. 
Schad (§ 595), afterwards a disciple of Schelling; Abicht 
(§ 396); Mehmel, and others". 


augeblichen Atheismus, Gotha, 1799, 8vo.). Anweisung zum seligen Leben 
oder auch die Religionslehre, etc., Berl. 1806, 8vo. 

Ethical and other writings: Vorlesungen uber die Bestimmung des Gelehr- | 
ten, Jena, 1794, 8vo. System der Sitienlehre, Jena u. Leipz. 1798, 8vo. Bei- 
trage zur Berichtigung der Urtheile des Publicums über die Franzosische Re- 
volution, 1793, 8vo. Grundlage des Naturrechts, Jena, 1796,1797, II Thle. 
8vo. Ueber die Bestimmung des Menschen, Berlin, 1800, 8vo. Der gesch- 
lossene Handelsstaat. Ein Philos. Entwurf als Anhang zur Rechtsl. Tubing. 
1800, 8vo. Vorlesungen uber das Wesen des Gelehrten, Berl. 1806, 8vo. 
Die Grundzuge des gegenwartigen Zeitalters, Berlin, 1606, 8vo. Reden an 
die Deutsche Nation, Berl. 1808, 8vo. Die Vorlesungen ub. den Begriff des 
wahrhaften Kriegs. ebend. 1813, 8vo. Die Staatslehre od. ub. das Verhaltn. 
des Urstaats zum Vernunftreiche m Vortragen, etc., aus dem Nachlasse he- 
rausgeg, Berl. 1820, 8vo. 

a Works illustrative of those of Fichte: Philosophisches Journal heraus- 
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It also encountered many sturdy antagonists and severe 
critics, especially among the Kantists'. The end of it 
has been the same with that of all other exclusive theo- 
ries, and in spite of its imposing tone of authority, which 
would elevate speculation at the expense of experimental 
knowledge (which it affects to contemn), it has failed to 
acquire an ascendency in matters of philosophy. At the 
same time, it must be confessed that in its day it had 


gegeben von NiretHammer, Neustrel uw. Jena, 1795-96, 1V B.; mit Ficure, 
1797—1800, V—X B. 

Fr. W. Jos. ScHezziNG, Abhandlungen zur Erläuterung des Idealismus 
der Wissenschaftslehre in dem Philos. Journal von Fichte und Nieth. 1796, 
u. 1797 ; and in Schelling’s Philos. Schriften, I B. 

Jou. Barr. Scnap, Grundriss der Wissenschaftslehre, Jena, 1800, 8vo. 
Gemeinfassliche Darstellung des Fichteschen Systemes und der daraus her- 
vorgehenden Religionstheorie, Erfurt, 1799—1801, ITI B. 8vo. Geist der 
Philosophie unserer Zeit, Jena, 1800,!8vo. Absolute Harmonie des Fichte- 
schen Systems mit der Religion, Erf. 1802, &vo. Transcendentale Logik, Jena, 
1801, 8vo. 

G. E. A. Meumet, Lehrbuch der Sittenlehre, Erl. 1811. Reine Rechts- 
lehre, ebend. 1815, 8vo. At an earlier date: Versuch einer vollst. analyt. 
Denklehre, 1803, und über das Verhaltniss der Philos. zur Religion, 1805, 
6vo. u. a. | 

r Criticisms of Fichte’s theory: Stimme eines Arktikers uber Fichte und 
sein Verfahren gegen die Kantianer (von K. Tupr. Rinwx), 1799, 8vo. 

Vom Verhältniss des Idealismus zur Religion, oder: ist die neueste Philo- 
sophie auf dem Wege zum Atheismus ? 1799, 8vo. | 

Freimuthige Gedanken über Fichte’s Appellation gegen die Anklage des 
Atheismus und deren Veranlassung, Gotha, 1799, 8vo. 

J. H. Gui. Hevsincer, Uber das Idealistisch-Atheistische System der 
Hrn. Prof. Fichte, Dresden u. Gotha, 1799, 8vo. 

K. L. Rerwnoxp, Sendschreiben an Lavater und Fichte uber den Glauben 
an Gott, Hamb. 1799, 8vo. 

F. H. Jacogr an Fichte, Hamb. 1799, 8vo. 

W. Traucorr Kruc, Briefe über die Wissenschaftslehre, Leipz. 1800, 8vo. 

Gorttos Cur. Fr. Fiscunaser, Uber das Princip und die Hauptprobleme 
des Fichteschen Systems, nebst einem Entwurfe zu einer neuen Auflosung 
derselben, Carlsruhe, 1801, 8vo. 

C. Cur. Eur, Scumip’s Ausfuhrliche Kritik des Buchs: die Bestimmung 
des Menschen, in Scumrp’s Aufsätzen Philosophischen und Theologischen 
Inhalts, Jena, 1802, 8vo. 

Cu. F. Boume, Commentar über und gegen den ersten Grundsatz der W. 
L., Altenb. 1802, 8vo. 

Jac. Fries, Reinhold, Fichte, und Schelling, Leipz. 1803, 8vo. 

Fr. Wit. Jos. Scuretiine, Darlegung des wahren Verhaltnisses der Na- 
turphilosophie zu der verbesserten Fichteschen Lehre, Tübing. 1806, 8vo. 
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great influence over the minds of Fichte’s contemporaries, 
and by the sort of eloquence which characterised his 
compositions, has promoted in many men a strong ten- 
dency to supra-sensual pursuits and investigations. 


Schelling’s Theory of Absolute Identity. 


390. Fichte had attempted to construct a system of 
knowledge on the principles of Idealism, in respect both 
of Form and Matter; but Schelling carried Speculation 
a step farther, and instead of Hgo, the Subject-Object, 
placed at the head of his system the Absolute Itself, aad 
proposed to solve on philosophical principles the highest 
problem which Reason can contemplate—the nature of 
Absolute Being, and the manner in which all finite beings 
are derived from It. FF. W. J. von Schelling *® is unques- 
tionably an original thinker, superior to Fichte for the 
vivacity of his imagination,—the poetical character of his 
genius,—and the extent of his acquirements ; more par- 
ticularly in the history of ancient philosophy, in antiquities, 
and natural history. Having studied at Tubingen the 
systems of Kant, Reinhold, and Ænesidemus (Schulze), 
he accused the former of failing to deduce his conclu- 
sions from the first axioms of Science, and desiderated 
a common principle which might embrace alike the Spe- 
culative and Practical departments of knowledge‘: object- 
ing also to the use made of what was called the Moral 
Proof". Fichte’s theory made a strong impression on 
his youthful and ardent temper, more inclined to adopt 
with readiness the imagination of the infinite and creative 
activity of the human mind, than disposed to a painful 


s An Aulic councillor, and at the present time a professor at Munich ; 
born at Leonberg in Wurtemberg, Jan. 27, 1775. 

t With these views he composed his first work : Uber die Moglichkeit einer 
Form der Philos. iiberhaupt, Tubing. 1795; and, Vom Icu als princip der 
Philos., oder uber das Unbedingte im Menschlichen Wissen., ibid. 1805, 8vo, 
(see his Philos. Works, Vol. I). 

u See his + Philosophical Letters on Dogmatism and Criticism ; first pub- 
lished in the Journal of Niethammer, 1796, and since incorporated in his 
works. 
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examination of the forms and laws by which that activity 
is circumscribed. With such views the young scholar 
resorted to Jena, where he formed a close intimacy with 
Fichte, and defended his theory against the partisans or 
the adversaries of Kant; without, however, adopting all 
its Dogmata. Gradually he dissented more and more 
from the system of his master, in proportion as he became 
more and more sensible of its defects. 


391. Fichte had deduced all his system from the opera- 
tions of Ego in what may be termed a progressive me- 
thod; but without offering any proof for his leading as- 
sertion that the Subjective produces and creates the Ob- 
jective; the latter never producing the Subjective. ‘This 
process may be reversed and the argument conducted 
from Objective Nature to Hgo; and if a due reference 
be not made to the Critical system the one method is no 
less admissible than the other. Spinoza had already 
produced a system of Dogmatism carried to the highest 
possible point, and ending in an objective Realism; and 
by such considerations Schelling was led to form the 
idea of two opposite and parallel philosophical Sciences 
—the Transcendental Philosophy, and the Philosophy of 
Nature, to the special treatment of which, especially the 
latter, he devoted various works. The former begins 
with the consideration of Ego, and derives from that the 
Objective, the Multifarious, the Necessary,—in short— 
the system of Nature. ‘The latter sets out with the con- 
templation of Nature, and deduces therefrom Ego, the 
Unrestricted, and the Simple. The tendency of both 
is to illustrate by their mutual relations the powers of 
Nature and the Soul, considered as identical. 

The principle which they have in common is this; The 
laws of Nature must exist within us as the laws of Con- 
sciousness ; and wice vers& the laws of Consciousness 
are found to exist in objective Nature as the laws of 
Nature. It is to be observed, however, that the first of 
these two Sciences cannot investigate to the end the 
inexhaustible variety of external Nature; nor can the 
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second attain to a perception of the Simple and Absolute. 
It is impossible to explain to ourselves how out of Unity 
arises Multiplicity, and out of Multiplicity—Unity; (the 
last combining the twofold characters of Unity and Mul- 
tiplicity). In this manner Schelling founded his system 
on the Original Identity of that which knows and that 
which is known, and was led to conclude the absolute 
identity of the Subjective and Objective, or the Indifter- 
ence of the Differing ; in which consists the essence of 
the Absolute :—that is, the Deity. The Absolute is re- 
cognised by an absolute act of cognition, in which the 
Subjective and Objective concur: in other words, by In- 
tellectual Contemplation. Consequently Schelling op- 
poses Absolute Cognition or Knowledge, obtained through 
the medium of the Ideas, to inferior or secondary know- 
ledge, the result of Reflection by means of ordinary con- 
ceptions. ‘The last description of knowledge is directed 
to things conditional, individual, and divisible, which are 
associated by a process of the understanding. ‘The 
former contemplates the Absolute, which is independent 
and unconditional, and is apprehended by means of the 
Ideas. This is Science properly so called, and develops 
itself, (agreeable to its nature), as Unity, in an organic 
whole, in which the Subjective and Objective are indi- 
visible and identical: a divine Science, embracing the 
highest sphere of Nature ;—the only Science worthy of 
our serious regard, or of the name of Philosophy. 

In this manner the system of Schelling proposes to 
attain to a knowledge of the essences and forms of all 
things, by means of the intellectual Ideas, and asserts 
that to be and to know are identical: (whence its appel- 
lation of the System of Absolute Identity—Jdentitdtslehre). 
It is a transcendental and, according to Schelling, abso- 
lute system of Idealism, which would derive all know- 
ledge not from the partial principle of go, but from one 
still higher—The Absolute ; comprehending not only 
Ego but Nature also. It proposes to attain to a know- 
ledge of the latter by means of the Ideas*, and labours 


* The Philosophy of Nature, or the Construction of Nature à priori, 
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to establish a perpetual parallelism or analogy between 
the laws of Nature and those of Intelligence. 


392. The Absolute is neither infinite nor finite; nei- 
ther to know nor to be; neither Subject nor Object; but 
that wherein all opposition of Subject and Object,— 
Knowledge and Existence,—Spirit and Inert Nature,— 
Ideal and Real,—together with all other differences and 
distinctions are absorbed and disappear, leaving an in- 
dissoluble and equal union of Knowledge and Existence. 
This Absolute Identity of Ideal and Real, and Absolute 
Indifference of the Differing (of Unity and Plurality), is 
the Unity which comprehends the Universe’. Absolute 
Identity exists, and out of its limits nothing really exists, 
and consequently nothing is finite which exists per se. 
All that és is Absolute Identity or a development of its 
essence. ‘This development takes place in conformity 
with certain correlative Oppositions of terms, which are 
derived from Absolute Identity as the poles or sides of 
the same object, with a preponderance to the Ideal or 
Real; and become identified by the law of Totality ; 
the principle of their development being that of Identity 
in Triplicity. Such development is sometimes styled a 
division of the Absolute ; sometimes a spontaneous reve- 
lation of the same; sometimes a falling-off of the Ideas 
from the Deity. By such a revelation Absolute Know- 
ledge is made possible to us; Reason itself (as far as it 
is Absolute) being the identification of the Ideal and 
Real. The characteristic form of The Absolute is abso- 
lute knowledge, in which Identity and Unity assume the 
character of Duality, (A — A). The leading proposi- 
tions of this theory consequently are: 1. That there ex- 
ists but one identical nature; and that merely a quanti- 
tive (not a qualitive) difference exists between objects, 
quoad essentiam, resulting from the preponderance of 
the Objective or Subjective,—the Ideal or Real. The 
Finite has only an apparent existence, inasmuch as 


Y See Considerations on various Philosophical Principles, and particularly 
that of Schelling, in Fischhaber’s Archis. f. Philos. I Heft. 
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it is the product of merely relative Reflection. 2. The 
One Absolute Nature reveals Itself in the eternal 
generation of existing things, which on their part consti- 
tute the forms of the first. Consequently each individual 
being is a revelation of Absolute Being, in a determinate 
form. Nothing can exist which does not participate in 
the Divine Being. Consequently the Natural world is 
not dead, but animated and divine, no less than the Ideal. 
3. This revelation of the Absolute takes place in con- 
formity with certain correlative Oppositions which cha- 
racterise different gradations of development, with a pre- 
ponderance of the Real or the Ideal; and which conse- 
quently are nothing more than so many expressions of 
Absolute Identity. Science investigates these Oppo- 
sitions and presents a picture of the Universe, by de- 
ducing the Ideas of objects from the original contemplation 
of The Absolute, on the principle of Identity in Triplicity, 
(called by Schelling the process of Construction), in con- 
formity with the creative process observable in Nature 
itself. This Ideal construction is what we call Phi- 
losophy, (the Science of Ideas); the highest effort of which 
is the perception of a relative form amid the multifarious- 
ness of external Nature, and the recognition, in this 
relative form, of Absolute Identity. 


The scheme of such Construction is as follows: 


I. The Absolute—The Universe in its original form—The 
Deity : manifested in 
II. Nature, (the Absolute in its secondary form), 
As Relative and Real,———As Relative and Ideal ; 
According to the following gradations : 
Weight— Matter 
Light—Motion 
Organic Structure— Life | Beauty—Art. 


Truth—Science 


Goodness— Religion 


Above these gradations, (technically named by Schelling 
Potenzen), and independent of them, are arranged : 
The State 
History. 


Man (as a Microcosm) 
The System of the World (the 
external Universe) 
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393. Schelling believed himself to have discovered in the 
ideas the essence of all things and their necessary forms; 
following the process of Intellectual Contemplation. He 
affected to amend the system of Kant, who had only 
recognised the existence of a knowledge of the phenome- 
nal world, and allowed nothing more than belief for things 
existing per se; and thought he had refuted Fichte, who 
represents Æ£go as the only true Being, and all Nature as 
a dead and lifeless non-existence, incapable of any other 
characteristics than those belonging to a negation or 
limitation of Ago. Feeling confident that he had ori- 
ginated an ideal construction of the universe, not as it 
appears to us but as it really exists, he unfolded his views 
with great ability, without conforming himself to the sub- 
divisions of Philosophy usually observed, and made a 
skilful use of his acquaintance with the theories of Plato, 
Bruno, and Spinoza. After having published several 
statements of his theory at large, he applied himself 
especially to one branch of it,—the application of its 
principles to real existence or the Philosophy of Nature, 
considered as the living principle which produces all 
things by subdivision of itself, according to the law of 
Duality. Of the Ideal Department of his system he 
treated only some separate questions, in his later writings 
on Free-will and the origin of Evil, the Nature of God, 
etc. etc.*. On the subject of Morals he delivers himself 
as follows: The knowledge of God is the first principle of 
all Morality. The existence of God necessarily implies 
that of a moral world. Virtue is a state of the soul in 
which it conforms itself not to an external law, but an 
internal necessity of its own nature. Morality is also 
Happiness. Happiness is not an accidental consequence 
of Virtue, but Virtue itself. The essence of Morality is 
the tendency of the soul to unite itself to God as the 
centre of all things. Social life, regulated according to 
the Divine Example with reference to Morality and 


* In his, Philosophy and Religion, in his Essay on Free-will, in the Letter 
to Eschenmayer with reference to this treatise, and (en passunt) in his con- 
troversies with Fichte and Jacobi. 
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Religion—Art and Science—is what we denominate a 
community, or the State. It is a harmony of necessity 
and free-will, with an external organisation. History, as 
a whole, is a revelation of the Deity, progressively de- 
veloped. In his treatise on Free-will, Schelling went on 
to make a distinction between the Deity (simply so con- 
sidered, or the Absolute), and the Deity as existing, or 
revealing himself, proceeding from a principle of exist- 
ence contained in the Deity, (Nature in the Godhead), 
and thus attaining the condition of a complete essence, 
and assuming the character of personality, (Deus impli- 
citus explicitus—see the following section). Every pro- 
duction of Nature contains in itself a double principle, 
viz. an obscure and a luminous one, which, to a cer- 
tain extent, are identical. In mankind these constitute 
personality, the result of spirit and will, which have the 
power of separating themselves from the Universal Will 
which sways all Nature, by virtue of individual free-will. 
The consequence of this opposition of Individual to 
Universal Will, is the origin of evil; which becomes 
real only by virtue of such opposition. Schelling has 
treated the subject of Beauty merely with a reference to 
Art, defining it to be the Infinite represented in a finite 
shape, and describing Art as a representation of the 
Ideas, and a revelation of God to the human mind. This 
theory must be regarded as incomplete, (according to 
Schelling’s own confession, Phil. Schr. | B.); its scientific 
development, as a whole, being conveyed to us only in a 
brief fragment *. 


@ In the, Zeitschr. f. spec. Phys. 2 B. 2 Heft. s. 114, sqq. 

His works (besides those already mentioned § 390). Ideen zu einer Phi- 
losophie d. Natur, als Einleit. in das Stud. dieser W. 1 Th. Leipz. 1797, 8vo. 
Zweite durchaus verb. u. verm. Aufl. Landshut, 1803. Von der Weltseele ; 
eine Hypothese der hohern Physik zur Erklärung des allgem. Organismus, 
nebst. einer Abhandl. uber das Verhaltniss des Idealen u. Realen in der Natur, 
oder Entwickelung der ersten Grundsätze der Naturphilosophie an den Prin- 
cipien der Schwere und des Lichts, Hamb. 1798, 8vo.; IIT Aufl. 1809. ‘The 
last treatise printed separately, Humb. 1806, and Landshut, 1807. Erster 
Entwurf eines Systems der Naturphilosophie, Jena, 1799, 8vo. Einleitung zu 
seinem [ntwurfe eines Systems der Naturphil., oder uber den Begriff der 
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Observations on the above System. 


394, The theory of Schelling is remarkable for the 
originality of the views it contains, the magnitude of the 
problems it would solve, the consistency of its plan, and 
the vast circle of its application. It binds together by 
one single Idea all the essences of Nature, removing the 
limits which had been assigned by Kant to the dominion 
of Science, and asserting the possibility not only of a 
subjective apprehension, but of an objective and scientific 
knowledge—of a certain and determinate perception of 
God and Divine things, by virtue of the identity between 
the human mind and the essence of all Being. It em- 
braces the whole circle of philosophical speculation, 
removing, as it does, the distinction between empirical 
and rational knowledge; and its principles are made 
applicable to all the sciences. It has the appearance how- 
ever of being, Ist. As relates to Practical Science, very 
confined and embarrassed ; nor can we discover how, in 
such a system of Absolute Identity, there can be room for 


specul. Physik, etc., ebend. 1799, 8vo. System des transcendentalen Idealis- 
mus, Tüb. 1800, 8vo. Zeitschrift fur die speculative Physik. 1 u. 2 B. Jena, 
1800—3, 8vo. Neue Zeitschrift u. s. w. Tub. 1803. Krit. Journal der Phil. 
herausg. von ScHELLING u. Hecet, 2 B. Tub. 1802—3, vo. Bruno oder 
uber das gottl. u. Naturl. Princip. der Dinge. Ein Gesprach, Berl. 1802, 8vo. 
IT Aufl. Vorlesungen uber die Methode des akad. Studiums, Stuttg. wu. Tub. 
1803, 8vo. II unverand. Aufl. 1813. Philosophie und Religion, Tüb. 1804. 
Darlegung des wahren Verhaltnisses der Naturphilosophie zu der verbesserten 
Fichteschen Lehre, Tub. 1806, 8vo. Jahrbucher der Medicin als Wissenschaft 
(darin Aphorismen zur Ein]. in die Naturphilos. 1 B. I Heft.) Tüb. 1806. 
Philosophische Schriften, 1 B. Landshut, 1809, 8vo.; (containing also his 
Rede über das Verhaltniss der bildenden Kiunste zu der Natur, 1807, gehalten, 
und die Abhandlung: Philosophische Untersuchungen über das Wesen der 
menschl. Freiheit und die damit zusammenhängengen Gegenstände.) Scner- 
LinG’s Denkmal der Schrift von den gottlichen Dingen des Harn. F.H. J'acorr 
und der ihm in derselben gemachten Beschuldigung eines absichtlich tauschen- 
den, Luge redenden Atheismus. Tüb. 1812, 8vo. Allgemeine Zeitschrift von 
und fur Deutsche, III Hefte ; (containing Schelling’s answer to a writing of 
Escuenmayer, uber die Abh. von der Freiheit.) Uber die Gottheiten von 
Samothrace, Stuttg. u. Tub, 1815, 8vo. 
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practical necessity, or, in other words, the obligation of 
duty’. The theory is characterised by a blind sort of 
Natural Necessity and Determinism :—God reveals him- 
self of necessity :—All History, and all the mutations of 
the world are but the modifications of his essence*. 
2ndly. Independently of this partial view of Nature, 
the system is deficient in the solidity of its principles. It 
is not shown in what manner the human mind can elevate 
itself to the intellectual contemplation described: the 
principles, therefore, laid down, are mere suppositions. 
Thought without a Thinking Subject is nothing better 
than an abstract idea:—Absolute Identity is incon- 
ceivable independent of Relative Identity. Without 
the latter, the former is reduced to a mere non-entity. It 
cannot be shown that Absolute Identity constitutes the 
essence of all beings: Objective Reality depends upon a 
confusion of the nature of Thought with the essence of 
external objects. ‘To pretend that a pure abstraction 
like this is real, and constitutes the essence of all things, 
is a mere unfounded hypothesis, the proof advanced by 
Schelling being altogether untenable‘: to support which 
he has recourse to a mere jumble of words, (‘ Identity of 
Identity and Non-Identity”’),—to contradiction—(“‘ 'The 
bond of Unity and Plurality—the Copula,—The Abso- 
lute in the Absolute,—The Divine in the Divine, etc.”), 
and to a multitude of vague and indefinite terms. 3rdly. 
This theory has only the appearance of a scientific 
system. The attempt to deduce the Finite from the 
Infinite and Absolute, and the Particular from the Uni- 
versal, by means of a real demonstration, (construction), 
has proved abortive*. The author maintains that a 
Finite and Infinite, a Real and Ideal have co-existed 
from the beginning of things in an indissoluble union: 


b See Scurettinc, Philos. und Relig. s. 53 u. f. Philos. Schriften, s. 
A413 u. f. 

© Darst. des wahr. Verh. s. 66. 

4 Zeitschr. $ 7. Darst. der Verh.s. 50. 

© See Zeitschrift fur specul. Physik. 2 B. IT Hft.s. 18; Bruno, s,81—131; 
Philos. u. Rel. s. 35. 
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but anon he is obliged to suppose a separation be- 
tween them, by virtue of his hypothesis of Absolute 
Identity. ‘The same is the case with regard to self- 
revelation. The only answer he affords to the question, 
Why the Deity should reveal himself ?—is a simple asser- 
tion that so it must be’. Occasionally he has recourse to 
Plato’s mythical hypothesis of a Fall of the Ideas from 
the Absolute®; concerning which it may be queried 
how any thing can fall from the Absolute, which by 
hypothesis embraces and contains all things? Occasionally 
he labours to demonstrate that nothing exists besides 
Unity, the Copula, and the Absolute”: whence then are 
derived finite knowledge having reference to Space and 
Time; and the Categories? All that gives to his argument 
the appearance of successful demonstration is, that he has 
substituted for the vague idea of the Absolute certain 
fictions of the Imagination, and notions borrowed from 
experience. 4thly. Can any one presume to believe that 
the inscrutable nature of the Godhead is contained in the 
idea of Absolute Identity? His Natural Philosophy 
conveys to us no knowledge of God, and the little it 
reveals appears opposed to Religion’. It becomes a sys- 
tem of Pantheism by identifying the Deity with Nature‘, 
and makes the Deity himself subject to superior laws, 
supposing him obliged to reveal himself, and making the 
Divinity as Intelligence proceed, within the compass of 
Time, from non-intelligent principles—Nature in the 
Deity and Chaos. The Deity is supposed to render 
passive a certain portion of his nature with which before 
he energised, and to enable us to conceive of him as a 
personal being, we are obliged to suppose the existence 
in him of Nature as a negative essence’. God is repre- 
sented not only as a Divine Being, but as Life. Now 


f As a fact morally necessary: Abh. von du Freih. s. 492. 

g Relig. u. Philos. s. 35. 

h Darst. s. 62. 

i See the close of the following section. 

k Schelling has endeavoured to repel this charge : Philos. u, Relig. s. 52, 
Schr. s. 402 ff. 

l Pages 96, 97. 
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life pre-supposes a certain destiny, and implies passive 
affections and a gradual development ; and to such li- 
mitations we are taught to believe that the Deity has 
voluntarily submitted himself™. The whole theory is 
nothing better than an ingenious fiction, which, by offer- 
ing the appearance of a solution of all difficulties, and by 
its pretended Construction of Nature, proved generally 
attractive; as well as by removing all idea of Constraint 
or Moral Obligation,—by suggesting a variety of new 
ideas,—and by appearing to throw open a wide perspec- 
tive to the views of Science. As for the manner of Schel- 
ling, we are called upon to remark, besides the faults of 
a vague and indeterminate mode of expression already 
noticed, the employment of certain mythical and meta- 
phorical terms, after the manner of Plato, which increase 
the difficulties belonging to his system”. 


Partisans and Adversaries of the System of Schelling. 


895. The enthusiasm which this system excited may 
be explained by a reference to the character of the theory 
itself, and of the times in which it appeared. A con- 
siderable school of disciples was formed among the moral 
philosophers, theologians, philologists, physicians, and 
naturalists of the day; who professed to investigate anew 
their several sciences on the principles of the system of 
Absolute Identity, and aspired to complete that system 
by fresh discoveries. ‘The views of Schelling had a more 
especial influence on the sciences of Natural History, 
Mythology, History, and the Theory of Taste. The two 
Schlegels at one time contributed to extend its reputation 
by their labours in the last department. Others of this 
school were less commendable ; and a dizzy spirit of ex- 
aggeration seemed to possess its professors, which led 


m Abh. uber die Freih. s. 493, phil. Schr. 

n [The grave remarks of the author on this absurd theory might perhaps have 
been worthily replaced by the pithy criticism of Mr. Burchell, apud the Vicar 
of Wakefield, as applied to other absurdities, videlicet— Fudge —Fudge— 
Fudge. Trans. ] 
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them to accept as the highest efforts of wisdom the 
most extravagant and fantastical conceptions, and, by 
-allying itself to superstition and enthusiasm, seemed 
to restore the days of Neoplatonism. 

To this school belonged the Naturalists HZ. Steffens °, 
J. Gorres?, the Chevalier F. von Baader, L. Oken’, 
J. P. V, Troxler, K. J. Windischmann', G. H. Schu- 


° Born at Stavanger in Norway, 1773 ; a professor at Breslaw. 

H. Srerrens, Grundzüge der philos. Naturwissenschaft. Berl. 1806, 8vo., 
with his other treatises on the Natural Sciences—Ueber die Idee der Universi- 
taten, Berl. 1809, 8vo. Caricaturen des Heiligsten, Leipz. 1819—21, 2 B. 
u. a. Anthropologie, Brezl. 1822, 2 B. Von der falschen Theologie und 
dem wahren Glauben, Bresl. 1824, 8vo. 

P Professor at Munich. 

Gorres, Aphorismen über die Kunst, etc., Coblenz, 1804, 8vo. Aphorismen 
über Organomie, ebend. 1804, u. Pref. 1803, 1 Th. Exposition der Physiologie 
Cobl. 1805. Glauben und Wissen. Miinch, 1805. Mythengeschichte, etc. 

4 Of the university of Munich. 

Fr. Baaper, Beitrage zur Elementarphysiologie, Hamb. 1797, 8vo. Ueber 
das Pythagor. Quadrat in der Natur od. die 4 Weltgegenden. Tüb. 1799, u. 
a. kl. Schriften in den Beitragen zur dynam. Physik. Berl. 1809. Spater: 
Begriindung der Ethik durch die Physik. Minch. 1813. Ueber den Blitz als 
Vater des Lichts an H. Jung, 1815. Abhandlungen über die Extase ; Analogie 
des Erkenntnis- und des Zeugungsvermogens ; Ueber die Freiheit der Intelli- 
genz. Eine Rede. Munch. Ueber die Vierzahl des Lebens, Berl. 1819, 8vo. 
Satze aus der Bildungs- und Begriindungslehre des Lebens, Berl. 1820, 8vo. 
Fermenta cognitionis, I—III Heft. Berl. 1822—23. (The first treats of the 
origin of good and evil in men). Ueber die Vierzahl des Lebens, Berl. 1819, 
8vo. Proben religioser Philosophie alterer Zeit, Leipz. 1825, 8vo. Vorle- 
sungen iib. rel. Philos. im Gegensatz der irreligiosen älterer und neuerer Zeit, 
Munch. 1827, 8vo. 

r Professor at Munich. 

L. Oxen’s Uebersicht des Grundrisses des Systems der Naturphilosophie 
und der damit entstehenden Theorie der Sinne, Fef. a. M. (1802,) 8vo. Abriss 
des Systems der Biologie, Gott. 1805. Ueber die Zeugung, Bamb. 1805. 
Lehrbuch der Naturphilosophie, Jena, 1809, sqq. 3 B. 8vo. N. Aufl. 1829. 
Lehrbuch d. Naturgeschichte, 1 u. 3 Th., Leips. 1813, u. Isis. 

s A Swiss physician. 

Troxier’s Versuche in der organ. Physik. Jena, 1804, 8vo. Ueber das 
Leben und sein Problem, Gott. 1807. Elemente der Biosophie, Leipz. 1808, 
(in dieser Schrift nahert er sich mehr Jacobi) ; und Blicke in das Wesen des 
Menschen, Aarau, 1812, 8vo. Philosophische Rechtslehre der Natur u. des 
Gesetzes, etc., Zürich, 1820, 8vo. Naturlehre des menschl. Erhennens od. 
Metaphysik. Aarau, 1828, 8vo. 

t A professor at Bonn. 

K. J. Winpiscumann’s Ideen zur Physik, 1 B. Wurzb. u. Bamb. 1805, 8vo. 
Vergl. Darstellung des Begriffs der Physik in Schellings neuer Zeitschr. fiir 
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bert", FP. J. Schelvers*, (all of whom, with the excep- 
tion of Oken, inclined to the principle of Faith), K. E. 
Schelling’, P. F. von Walther’, J. Weber*, W. Nasse?, 
D. G. Kieser, Blasche‘, etc. To these must be added 
the moral philosophers #. Ast*, K. W. F. Solger*, (pos- 
sessing more originality than the rest); Æ. A. Eschen- 
mayer and J. J. Wagner’, (the two last eventually be- 


spec. Phys. 1 B. I Heft, 1802. Ueber die Selbstvernichtung der Zeit, Heidelb. 
1807, u. a. 

u A professor at Munich. 

Scuupert’s Ansichten von der Nachtseite der Naturwissenschaft. Dresd. 
1808, 8vo.; Neue Aufl. 1817. Ahndungen einer allg. Geschichte des 
Lebens, Leipz. 3 Th. 1806—20, 8vo. Symbolik des Traums, etc. Bamb. 1814 ; 
II Aufl. 1821. Altes und Neues aus dem Gebiet der innern Seelenkunde, 
Leipz, 1816, 8vo. Die Urwelt und die Fixsterne, Dresd. 1822, 8vo. 

x A professor at Heidelberg. 

Scuetvers, Elementarlehre der organ. Natur, 1 Th. Organomie, Gott. 1800. 
Philosophie der Medicin, Fref. 1809, 8vo. Ueber das Geheimniss des Lebens 
1814, 8vo. Von den sieben Formen des Lebens, Fref. a. M. 1817, 8vo. 

y K. E. ScHerzine, über das Leben und seine Erscheinung, Landshut, 
1806, 8vo. 

 Wattuer, über Geburt, Daseyn u. Tod. Nürnb. 1807. Ueber den Ego- 
ismus in der Natur. ebend. 1807, u.a.S. Physiologie des Menschen, etc. 
Landshut, 1807—8, 8vo. 

@ Weser’s Metaphysik des Sinnl. u. Uebersinnl. Lands. 1801, 8vo. Lehrb. 
der Naturwissenschaft, Landshut, 1803—4. Philos., Rel. u. Christenthum 
im Bunde, München, 1808—11, VII Hfte. Wissenschaft der materiellen 
_ Natur oder Dynamik der Materie, München, 1821, u. a. 

b Nasser, uber Naturphilosophie, Freyberg, 1809, 8vo. Zeitschrift fiir psych. 
Ærzte, Leipz. seit 1818. 

© Vel. Brascur, über das Wichtigste, was in der Naturphilos. seit 1801 ist 
geleistet worden in der Zeitschr. Jsis, herausgeg. von Oken, IX St. Jahrg. 1819. 
Dessen Vertheidigung des Naturphil. Systems in der Jsis, 1826; V Heft gegen 
die Einwürfe im Hermes XXIV (von Bachmann). In Schellingscher Ansicht 
ist auch dessen Theodicee, unter d. Titel: das Bose im Einklange mit der 
Weltorduung, Leipz. 1827, 8vo., abgefasst. 

d Asr’s Grundlinien der Philosophie, Landshut. 1807; N. A. 1809. System 
der Kunstlehre oder Lehr- u. Handbuch der Æsthetik, etc., Leipz. 1805, 
IT Aufl. Grundriss der Æsthetik, Landshut, 1807, u. Auszug: Grundlinien 
der Æsthetik, ebend. 1813, 8vo. Gesch. der Philos. s. S. 23. 

€ SoLGEer, Philos. Gesprache. Erste Sammlung, Berl. 1817, 8vo. Erwin, 
Vier Gesprache uber das Schone und die Kunst, Berl. 1815, II Thle. 8vo. 
Nachgelassene Schriften und Briefwechsel. Herausg. von L. Treck u. Fr. v. 
Raumer, Leipz. 1826, II B. 8vo, 

f Philosophie der Erziehungskunst, Leipz. 1803, 8vo. Von der Natur der 
Dinge, Leipz. 1803, 8vo. System der Idealphilosophie, Leipz. 1804, 8vo. 
His other works will be mentioned below, § 406. 
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came opposed to Schelling); and Hegel® (§ 407), who as 
well as Krause seceded in the end from the tenets of 
his master. The doctrines of Schelling were expressly 
taught by J. B. Schad* (§ 389); G. M. Klein’ (the most 
faithful expositor of the system); and reduced to a course 
of philosophy by fen. Thanner*, and Th. A. Rixner!. 
By Zimmer” and Buchner® the theory was applied to 
the principles of Religion and Ethics; and by Bach- 
mann° and Nusslein? to Æsthetics. ‘The former of these 
ended by adopting other opinions. 


& See his, Differenz des Fichteschen u. Schellingischen Systems in Bezie- 
hung auf Reinhold’s Beitrage, etc., Jena, 1801, 8vo.; and the Critical Jour- 
nal published conjointly with Schelling. 

h System der Natur- u. Transcendentalphilosophie in Verbindung darge- 
stellt, Landsh. 1803-4, IT Thle. 8vo. Seine nachher angekündigten : Insti- 
tutiones Philosophie Universe, etc., scripsit Jo. Scuap, P. I. Logicam com- 
plectens, Charkow, 1812. Institutiones Juris Nat., ibid. 1814, 8vo. 

i A professor at Wurzburg. Kuerrn, Beitrage zum Studium der Philoso- 
phie als Wissenschaft des All. Nebst einer vollst. u. fassl. Darstellung ihrer 
Hauptmomente, Wiirzb. 1805, 8vo. Verstandesiehre, Bamb. 1810. Ver- 
such, die Ethik als Wissenschaft zu begrunden, etc., Rudolst. 1811. Dar- 
stellung der Philos. Religions- und Sittenlehre, Bamb.u. Würzb. 1818, 8vo. 

k A professor at Salzburg. Tuanner’s Versuch einer moglichst fasslichen 
Darstellung der absoluten Identitatslehre, etc., München, 1810, 8vo. Hand- 
buch der Vorbereitung u. Einl. zum selbstst. wissenschaftl. Stud. bes. der 
Philosophie. Erster formaler Theil : die Denklehre, München, 1807. Zwei- 
terïmat. Th.: die Metaphysik, 1808, 8vo. Ferner: Lehrbuch der Theoret. 
Philos. nach den Grundsatzen der absoluten Identitatslehre f. akad. Vorles. 
I. Th. Logik. ; II Th. Metaphysik (auch mit dem Titel: Logische, Metaphys. 
Aphorismen, etc.), Salzb. 1811-12, 8vo. Lehr- und Handbuch der Prakt. 
Philos. fur Akad. Vorles. I Th. Allgem. Prakt. Philos. u. Naturrecht, ebend. 
1811, 8vo. 

1 A professor at Amberg. Rixner, Aphorismen aus der Philos. als Leit- 
faden, Landsh. 1809, 8vo. umgearbeitet : Aphorismen der gesammten Philos. 
zum Gebr. seiner Vorles. III Bdchen, Sulzbach, 1818, ff. 8vo. 

m ZimmeEr’s Philos. Religionslehre, I Th. Lehre von der Idee des Abso- 
luten, Landshut, 1805, 8vo. Philos. Untersuchung uber den Allg. Verfall 
des menschl. Geschlechts, ebend. 1809, 8vo. 

n Bucuner, Uber Erkenntniss und Philos., Landshut, 1806. Grundsatze 
der Ethik., 1808, 8vo. Das Wesen der Religion, Dillingen, 1805, 8vo. 
Zweite Aufl., Landsh., 1809. 

9 A professor at Jena. Bacumann: Die Kunstwissenschaft in ihrem 
allg. Umrisse dargestellt f. akad. Vorles. Jena, 1811, 8vo. Ueber Philos. u. 
Kunst. Jena u. Leipz. 1812, 8vo. ; (see bibl. §§ 1, 41). Von Verwandts- 
chaft der Physik u. Psychol. Preisschrift. Utrecht uw. Leipz. 1821. System 
der Logik, Leipz. 1829, 8vo. 
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Among the adversaries of the system were several dis- 
tinguished partisans of the theory of Kant, as well as 
the authors of certain new doctrines; such as Herbart, 
Bouterwek, and Jacobi, whom we shall have occasion to 
mention below. ‘The opinions of Schelling were espe- 
cially attacked by the theologians; who appear, however, 
occasionally to have understood them but imperfectly. 
Others, (for instance Daub), endeavoured to reconcile 
them with Religion. 


Other Systems. 


396. Fr. Bouterwek4, an acute reasoner who had ori- 
ginally embraced and even given a new exposition of the 
theory of Kant, abjured the tenets of his master from a 
conviction that they were not proof against Scepticism, 
and professed himself dissatisfied with the partial cha- 
racter of Fichte’s system. He maintained that Science 
demands the recognition of something Absolute, without 
which no knowledge nor even thought is possible, inas- 
much as something real,—-a Being,—the Absolute,—is 
pre-supposed in all demonstration. Accordingly he pro- 
ceeded to demonstrate the inefficacy of former philoso- 
phical systems, alleging that they had attempted the dis- 
covery of Truth only by means of mental ideas and cer- 
tain formularies, without ever arriving at real and ani- 
mated Science. His leading principles were, that all 
Thought and Sensation are founded on some real ground, : 
—the Absolute; which itself is dependent on nothing 
else. Such an essence is not discoverable by Thought, 
inasmuch as Thought pre-supposes its existence, as some- 
thing superior to itself. Consequently, we are driven 
to conclude either that all Being is imaginary and all 
Thought without foundation, or that there exists an ab- 


p Nusstetn’s Lehrb. der Kunstwissenschaft, Landshut, 1819,8vo. Grund- 
linien der allg. Psychologie, etc., Mainz. 1821, 8vo. d. Logik. Bamb. 1824, 
8vo: 

4 Born 1766; died a professor at Gottingen, 1828. 
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solute faculty of knowledge, which neither feels nor thinks, 
constituting the fundamental principle of Reason itself, 
and by virtue of which all Being is demonstrable. Sub- 
sequently Bouterwek retracted this doctrine, and adopted 
a new universal theory of Truth and Science, leading to 
a moderate system of Transcendental Rationalism, by 
means of the principle of the Confidence of Reason in 
itself. We defined the end of philosophy to be the so- 
lution of the enigma of nature and man, by distin- 
guishing between the appearances and the realities of ob- 
jects, as far as is attainable by unassisted human reason. 
This must be effected by a system of demonstration, to 
which empirical psychology and Logic (in the popular 
sense of the term), can contribute only the premises. 
This theory, like that of Jacobi (§ 398), supposes all 
merely logical thought to be mediate. All émmediate 
knowledge (without which all discursive notions assume 
the character of mediate, and consequently become nuga- 
tory), is dependent on the original connection existing 
between the powers of Thought and the Internal Sense 
in the Vartuality of Spiritual life :—in the unity of the ac- 
tive properties of our nature, whether subjective or ob- 
jective. Reason has confidence in herself in as far as 
she is pure Reason, and has confidence in truth as far 
she recognises therein (by virtue of the connection just 
mentioned) her own independent energy; and discovers 
in this energy the germ of ideas, by means of which she 
can elevate herself above sensible impressions to the dis- 
cussion of the original principle of all Existence and 
Thought, the idea of The Absolute. Consequently 
Truth, in the metaphysical sense of the word, (or the 
agreement of our conceptions with the énsensible essences 
of things, and their necessary connection with the first 
principle of all Thought and Existence),—can be appre- 
hended by reason immediately. Metaphysics (in connec- 
tion with which comes Religious Philosophy founded on 
religious sentiment), completes the scientific development 
of this idea by instructing us how far a knowledge of the 
nature of things is possible to the human mind. Philo- 
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sophical Ethics and Natural Law are connected with the 
theoretical department of Philosophy by means of Uni- 
versal Practical Philosophy. 

The subject of Natural Right forms a special chapter 
in philosophical Ethics, in which Right is treated as a 
reasonable title, in virtue of which man, as a moral being, 
lays claims to all the external conditions appertaining to 
him, in all things relating to virtue and justice. 

Bouterwek also laboured to establish a system of Æs- 
thetics, on psychological principles, and independent, to 
a certain extent, of Moral Philosophy. 

Fr. BouTERWEK, Aphorismen, den Freunden der Vernunft- 
kritik nach Kant’s Lehre vorgelegt, Gott. 1793, 8vo. Paulus 
Septimius, oder die letzten Geheimnisse des Eleusm. Priesters. 
(Philos. Roman), Halle, 1795, II Thle. 8vo. Idee einer allge- 
meinen Apodiktik, etc. Gott. 1799, IT Th. 8vo. _ Anfangsgrunde 
der speculativen Philosophie, Gott. 1800, 8vo. Die Epochen 
der Vernunft nach der Idee der Apodiktik, Gott. 1802, 8vo. 
Anleitung zur Philosophie der Naturwissenschaft, Gott. 1803, 
8vo. Neues Museum der Philosophie und Literatur herausgege- 
ben von Fr. BouTERWEK, Gott. 1803. Æsthetik, Leipz. 1806, 
IT Th. ; IIT Aufl. 1824, 8vo. Ideen zur Metaphysik des Scho- 
nen. In vier Abhandl. ebend. 1807, 8vo. Praktische Apho- 
rismen; Grundsatze zu einem neuen Systeme der moral. Wis- 
senschaften, Leipz. 1808. Lehrbuch der philos. Vorkenntnisse | 
(Allgemeine Einl., Psychologie und Logik enthaltend; sollte an 
die Stelle der angeführten Anfangsgründe treten.) Gott. 1810, 
8vo.; II Ausg. 1820, 8vo. Lehrb. der Philos. Wissenschaften 
nach einem neuen Systeme entworfen, II Thle. Gott. 1813, 8vo. 
II verm. u. verb. Aufl. ebend. 1810, 8vo.; (the part relating to 
religious philosophy being entirely re-written). Religion der 
Vernunft, etc., ebend. 1824, 8vo. 


397. C. G. Bardili* endeavoured to make The Ab- 
solute the basis of a system on a new principle. 
He believed himself to have detected such an one in 
Thought, and sought to constitute Logic the source of 
real knowledge; elevating it to the rank of Metaphysics. 
Hobbes, and the physician Leidenfrost (in his Confessio, 
1793), had already represented Thought as calculation, 
but Bardili was the first to imagine that he could discover 


" Born at Blaubeuern, 1761; died at Stuttgard, 1808. 
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in Thought per se (contemplated under its formal cha- 
racter), a real existence; nay, even the essence of the 
Deity. The nature of Thought is such, that while it con- 
tinues always the same it is capable of infinite repetition 
and multiplication. It is A quatenus A, in A :—Identity. 
Thought guatenus Thought is neither Subject nor Ob- 
ject, nor the relation of the one to the other; but their 
common elementary principle, in which the conceptions 
and judgments of the mind have their origin, being at 
the same time an énfinitivus determinans and a determina- 
tum. This principle of Thought, however, determines 
nothing until applied to something else, that is, to Mat- 
ter; which is a necessary postulate of the system. The 
characteristics of Thought quatenus Thought, are Unity 
in Plurality :—Identity. The characteristics of Matter 
are Diversity and Multiplicity. Thought, the First and 
Absolute principle, is not determined by Matter, but vice 
versä the last by it. The application of Thought to Mat- 
ter produces: 1. Something real apprehended by the 
mind (B—Reality). 2. A mere conception of the mind 
(B—Possibility). The agreement of Thought with Mat- 
ter constitutes Reality, which is only a more express de- 
termination of the Possible. 

In many respects this obscure and fanciful system ap- 
proached the theory of Leibnitz, representing the Deity as 
the Monas Monadum, or pure Possibility, which multiplies 
itself in all individual objects, and determines all thought, 
—the ultimate source of all truth, and consequently the 
fundamental principle of all Logic. Bardili styled his 
performance the Primary Logic, and announced its pre- 
tensions with considerable arrogance, but without much 
success. ‘Che system of Rational Realism it was de- 


$ Baroirrs Grundriss der ersten Logik, gereinigt von den Irrthumern der 
bisher. Logik, besonders der Kantischen, Stuttg. 1800, 8vo. Philosophische 
Elementarlehre. I Heft. Landsh. 1802; II Heft. 1806, 8vo. Beitrage zur 
Beurtheilung des gegenwartigen Zustandes der Vernunftlehre, Landsh. 1803, 
8vo. 

At an earlier period Bardili had distinguished himself as an acute thinker 
by his: Epochen der vorzuglichsten Philosophischen Begriffe, I Th. Halle, 
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signed to support was no less unsuccessful, notwithstand- 
ing the subtile analysis of Reinhold (§ 382). About the 
same time many similar essays appeared, for the most 
part distinguished by little else but their obscurity and 
extravagance. Of this number was the Archimetria of 
the ingenious Swede, Th. T'horild', which refers every 
thing to the theory of Magnitudes, containing many ec- 
centric ideas, afterwards developed by others; and the 
Epicritique of F. Berg", who assumes as the key to the 
nature of all Reality,—‘‘ Logical Will;” and lastly, the 
‘ Altogether Practical Philosophy,” of Rickert and 
Weiss* (§ 399). The labours of J. H, Abicht¥ are not 
more deserving of specification; consisting in a compila- 
tion of the works of others, in which nothing but the 
phraseology is his own. 


PHILOSOPHY OF SENTIMENT AND BELIEF. 


Jacobi’s Theory of Belief. 


398. A friend of Hamann (§ 369), F. H. Jacobi’, ad- 
vanced a theory totally at variance with the Critical and 


1788, 8vo. Sophylus oder Sittlichkeit u. Natur, als Fundament der Welt- 
weisheit, ebend. 1794, Allgemeine praktische Philosophie, ebend. 1795. 
Ueber die Gesetze der Ideenassociation, ebend. 1796, u. über den Ursprung 
des Begriffs von der Willensfreiheit (gegen Forberg), Stutig. 1796. Briefe 
über den Ursprung der Metaphysik (anonym.), Altona, 1798, 8vo. 

t Died a professor at Greifswald, 1808. Maximum sive Archimetria, Berol. 
1799, 8vo. His ‘ Philosophisches Glaubensbekenntniss,”” appears to have 
been suppressed by authority. 

u Bera, Epikritik der Philosophie, Arnstadt. u. Rudolst, 1805. 

x Jos. Rücrkerr, Der Realismus, oder Grundzüge zu einer durchaus prak- 
tischen Philos., Leipz. 1801. Cur, Weiss, Winke über eine durchaus prakt, 
Philos., ebend. 1801. Lehrbuch der Logik. ebend. 1801, 8vo. 

ÿ Axicut’s Revidirende Kritik der Speculativen Vernunft. Altenb. 1799— 
1801, II Th. 8vo. System der Elementarphilosophie, oder verstandige Natur- 
lehre des Erkenntniss- Gefuhls u. d. Willenskraft, Erlang. 1798, 8vo. Psy- 
chol. Anthropol. I Abth., Erl. 1801. Encyklopadie der Philos., Frkf. 1804, 
8vo. Verbesserte Logik, oder Wahrheitswissenschaft, Furth. 1802, 8vo. 

z Born at Düsseldorf, 1743 ; became in 1804 president of the Academy of 
Munich, and died 1819. 
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Dogmatical systems which then divided the philosophical 
world, and allied to the most exalted mysticism. He 
possessed an enlightened and religious mind, with con- 
siderable powers of expression and a sincere hatred of 
the empty formularies of system-makers. The last prin- 
ciple he carried so far as almost to show himself an enemy 
of philosophical reason itself, from a conviction that a 
consistent dogmatical theory, like that of Spinoza, which 
admitted no truth without demonstration, could conduct 
only to Determinism and Pantheism; while the Critical 
theory, by its prejudice in favour of demonstrative and 
mediate knowledge, was led to reject all perception of 
insensible objects, without being able to establish their 
reality by means of practical rational belief. He was 
thus led to found all philosophical knowledge on Belief ; 
which he describes as an instinct of reason,—a sort of 
knowledge produced by an immediate sensation of the 
mind,—a direct recognition without proof of the True 
and Insensible ; drawing at the same time a deep distinc- 
tion between such Belief and that which is positive. The 
external world is revealed to us by means of the senses; 
but objects imperceptible to the senses, such as the Deity, 
— Providence,—F ree-will, —Immortality,— and Morality 
are revealed to us by an énternal sense, the organ of 
Truth; which assumes the title of reason as being the 
faculty adapted for the apprehension of Truth. This 
twofold revelation (of the material and the immaterial 
worlds), awakens man to self-consciousness, with a per- 
ception of his superiority to external Nature, or a sense 
of Free-will*. In the same manner Jacobi would found 
the principles of Morality on Sensation. Reason, as the 
| faculty of the Ideas, which reveal themselves to the In- 
ternal Sense, supplies philosophy with its materials : the 
Understanding, or the faculty of Logical ideas, gives 
these a form. It is thus that he has expressed himself 
in his later works. He admits the great merit of Kant 


a J, G. Reicue, Rationis, qua Fr. H. Jacobi e hbertatis notione dei exis- 
tentiam evincit, expositio et censura, P. I, Gotting. 1821, 8vo. 
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in destroying the vain labours of theorists, and establish- 
ing a pure system of practical philosophy, but differs 
from him by, asserting that not only practical but also 
theoretical ideas, relative to real but insensible objects, 
are immediate; and alleges that the Critical system 
annihilates not only rational apprehension but sensible 
perception. At the same time ke maintains the impos- 
sibility of any true philosophical Science. Jacobi at first 
expressed himself somewhat obscurely on this principle 
of an internal revelation and consequent belief, the cor- 
ner-stone of his system. In consequence of this obscurity 
arose a multitude of objections and misapprehensions, 
which were also provoked by his neglecting to discrimi- 
nate accurately between Reason and Understanding; and 
by the opposition between his Theistical theory of Belief 
and Sensation and the systems of his contemporaries ; as 
well as the want of systematic arrangement it betrayed. 
His countrymen however have not neglected to appre- 
ciate the indirect services which he has rendered to the 
cause of philosophy. 

For Jacobi’s writings on Spinoza, and in answer to Mendels- 
sohn, see above, § 329 (bibl.). 

Among his works were : 

Davip Hume, über den Glauben, oder Idealismus und Real- 
ismus, Breslau, 1787, 8vo.; Ulm, 1795. Von den gôttlichen 
Dingen, Leipz. 1811, 8vo. Sammtliche Werke (containing also 


his celebrated philosophical romances), VI B. Leipz. 1812— 
1825, 8vo, 


On Jacobi consult Schlegel’s Charakteristiken und Kritiken, 
LE, 


Further development of the Theory of Sentiment. 


399. ‘The system of Jacobi found many adherents 
among men of minds similarly constituted ; but the want 
of precision observable in his distinctions respecting Un- 
derstanding and Reason, appears to have given occa- 
sion to a sort of schism among his followers. One party 
looked upon the Ideas as a sort of revelation of the Di- 
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vine Nature, appropriate to Reason alone; alleging that 
the conceptions of the Understanding are incapable of 
leading us to an apprehension of the Ideas. They add 
that Belief precedes and comes before all knowledge. 
Another party attached more importance to the con- 
ceptions of the Understanding, and supposed philoso- 
phical science to be founded on the union of Reason 
and Understanding: its material and elementary part 
being derived from the former, and its formal characters 
from the last. Jacobi himself, at the close of his life, 
inclined to this opinion: the former was held by F. Kop- 
pen, an ingenious author and able expositor of the sys- 
tem he had adopted. J. Salat adhered to the latter. 

The leading principle in the system of Koppen was that 
of Liberty, which he considers as a creative power, incom- 
prehensible to the Understanding, the foundation of all 
existence, in short, Being, properly so called. Reason is 
the faculty by which it is apprehended. Necessity is a 
state of things established by Liberty. 

The mode of reasoning adopted by Koppen would lead 
us to conclude the impossibility of any true philosophical 
knowledge. His writings, like those of Jacobi (whatever 
may be thought of his theory), have the merit of ori- 
ginality, and have been useful by opposing a new theory 
to. the authority of the Dogmatists. 

Weiller”, a friend of Jacobi, and Weiss * distinguished 
for his psychological researches, belong to this class. 


Among the writings of Koppen were : 


Uber Offenbarung in Beziehung auf Kant und Ficht. Philoso- 
phie, Hamb. 1797; second edition, 1804. Darstellung des We- 
sens der Philos., Nürnb. 1810. Uber den Zweck der Philoso- 
phie, München, 1807, 8vo. Verm. Schriften, 1806, etc., etc. 


b Weitter (of Munich), see $$ 37 and 395. Uber die gegenw. und 
Kunft. Menschheit. Münch. und Papau. 1799. Anleit. zur freien Ansicht der 
Philos., Minch. 1804, 8vo. Verstand und Vernunft. 2bid. 1806, 8vo. Grund- 
legung zur Psychologie, ibid. 1817, 8vo. etc. 

€ Weiss, Vom lebendigen Gott. und wie der Mensch zu ihm gelange, 
Leipz. 1812, 8vo. 
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Other Disciples of the same School. 


400. J. Salat, professor of Moral Philosophy at Land- 
shut, made an internal revelation of the Divine Nature 
the foundation of his philosophical system. /. À. An- 
cillon® and C. A. Clodius® held in part the opinions of 
Jacobi, without properly belonging to his school. 


Among the works of Salat were: 


Uber den Geist der Philos. mit krit. Blicken, etc., Münch. 
1803, 8vo. Vernunft und Verstand., 7%b. 1808, II Thle. 8vo. 
Die Moralphilosophie, Landsh. 1810, 8vo.; third edition im- 
proved, Landsh. 1813-14, 2 vols. Socrates oder über den neus- 
ten Gegensatz Zwischen Christenthum und Philos., Sulzbach, 
1820, 8vo., etc., etc. An answer to the last appeared under the 
title of Uber die Kunst Wort’ und Nebel zu machen. Ein Sup- 
plement zu den Philos. Schriften, insbes. zu dem Socrates des 
HRN. Sarat, Amberg, 1821. 


Antidogmatism of Schulze. 


401. G. E. Schulze had exposed in his Ænesidemus 
the weak parts of the system of Reinhold (§ 382): he 
subsequently conceived a system of Scepticism which he 
qualified by a new appellation, that of Antidogmatism. 
He has more than once altered his views and definitions, 
and his latest opinions approximate in some respects 
those of Jacobi. 


His works were : 


Einige Bemerkungen über Kant’s Philos. Religionslehre, Xe}, 
1795, 8vo. Ueber den hôchsten Zweck des Studiums d. Philos., 
Leipz. 1789, 8vo. Grundriss der Philos. Wissenschaften, 1788 
—90, II B. 8vo. Ænesidem (see § 382), Kritik der Theo- 
retischen Philosophie, Hamb. 1801, II B. 8vo. Die Haupt- 
momente der Skeptischen Denkart über die menschliche Erkennt- 


d AxcILLON Mérances, De Literature et de Philosophie, Paris, 1809, 2 
voll. 8vo. Ueber Souveränität u. Staatsverfassungen, Berl. 1815, 8. Ueber 
die Staatswissenschaft, ebend. 1820, 8vo. Ueber Glauben u. Wissen in der 
Philosophie, ebend. 1824. Ueber Vermittlung der Extreme, ebend. 1828, 8vo. 

e CLoprus, Grundriss der Allgem. Religionslehre, Leipz. 1818, 8vo. Von 
Gott. in d. Natur, in d. Menschengeschiche u. im Bewusstseyn, II Thle. 
Leipz. 1818-19, 8vo.; III Th. oder II Theiles IT Abth. 1820, 8vo. 
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niss ; in Bouterwek’s Museum, III B. II Heft. Grundsätze 
der Allgemeinen Logik, Helmst. 1802, IV verb. Aufl. 1822. 
Leitfaden der Entwickelung, etc. 


Flerbart. 


402. J. I’. Herbart, a professor at Konigsberg, la- 
boured to recal philosophy from the pursuit of psycho- 
logical investigations, and proposed a system of Meta- 
physics which in some respects resembled that of the 


Eleatæ. 
Stiedenroth* adopted certain of his opinions respecting 


the faculties of the soul. 
Philosophical works of Herbart : 


Ub. Philos. Studium, Gott. 1807, 8vo. Allgemeine prakt. 
Philosophie, Gott. 1808, 8vo. Hauptpuncte der Metaphysik, 
Gott. 1808, 8vo. Abhandlungen aus dem Gebiete der specul. 
Psychologie, im Konigsb. Archiv. fur Philosophie, Künigsb. 1811- 
12. Bemerkungen ub. d. ersten Ursachen, welche das Einver- 
ständniss ub. d. ersten Grunde der prakt. Philos. erschweren, 
eine Abhandl. in den nachgelassenen philos. Shcriften von Chr. 
Jac. Kraus, Konigsb. 1812, 8vo. Theoriz de attractione Ele- 
mentorum Principia Metaphysica, sect. I, IT, Regiom. 1812, 8vo. 
Lehrbuch z. Einleitung in die Philosophie, Künigsb. 1813, 8vo.; 
IT sehr verm. Ausg. ebend. 1821. Lehrb. zur Psychologie, Ko- 
nigsb. u. Leipz. 1816. Ueber das Bose, Kümgsb. 1819, 8vo. 
De attentionis mensura causisque primariis. Psychologie Prin- 
cipia Statica et Mechanica exemplo illustraturus, etc., Regiom. 
1822, 4to. Ueber die Moglichkeit und Nothwendigkeit Ma- 
thematik auf Psychologie anzuwenden, Komgsb. 1822, 8vo. 
Psychologie als Wissenschaft, neu gegründet auf Erfahrung u. 
Mathematik, II Thle., ebend. 1824, f. Allgemeine Metaphysik 
nebst den Anfangen d. Philos. Naturlehre. Erster Histor. krit. 


Theil. Künigsb. 1828. 


'chleiermacher. 


405. FF. Schletermacher &, a well-known theologian, em- 
ployed himself in perfecting, with some originality, the 


f Ernst. StiepENROTH, Theorie des Wissens mit besonderer Rucksicht auf 
Skepticismus, etc., Gütt. 1819, 8vo. Psychologie zur Erklar. d, Seelenerschei- 
nungen, IT Thle. Kénigsb. 1824-25. 

& Professor of Theology at Berlin. Born at Breslaw, 1768. 
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departments of Moral Philosophy which bear upon the 
subjects of Ethics and Religion. In his works thus in- 
tended to combine philosophy with religion it will be 
thought by many that religion has lost much, without 
any thing being gained by philosophy. Schleiermacher 
has also distinguished himself by his Kritik der Moral”, 
and by some investigations relative to the History of Phi- 
losophy. His translation of Plato, enriched with intro- 
ductory observations on each Dialogue, has been already 
noticed (§ 129, bibl.). 


His philosophical works were : 


ScHLEIERMACHER, Uber die Religion. Reden an die Gebil- 
deten unter ihren Verächtern (at first anonym.), Berl. 1799; III 
verm. Ausg. 1821, 8vo. Monologen; eine Neujahrsgabe, III 
Ausg. Berl. 1822, 8vo. 


Der Christliche Glaube nach den Grundsatzen der ev. Kirche 
im Zusammenhange dargestellt, IT B., Berl. 1821, 8vo.; II 
Ausg. 


Systems allied to the Critical School. 


404. Two disciples of this school have distinguished 
themselves by their endeavours to illustrate and extend 
its doctrines: Krug', by proposing them under the form 
of a new system which he denominates a Transcendental 
S'ynthetism ; and Fries, by, an attempt to render more 
complete the investigations of Kant by means of a new 
Criticism of Pure Reason. The system of Krug con- 
tains a new arrangement of the Metaphysical world, and 
appears to add little to that of Kant, except a superior 
degree of obscurity. 


Several of Krug’s works have been already quoted, to which 
may be added: 


Entwurf eines neuen Organons der Philosophie, Meissen, 1801, 
8vo. Ueber die Methoden des Philosophirens u. die Systeme 
der Philosophie, ebend. 1802, 8vo. Fundamentalphilosophie, 


h Grundlinien einer Kritik der bisherig. Sittenlehre, Berl. 1803, 8vo.; (se- 
cond edition ?) 
iW. Tr. Krug, born 1770 ; a professor at Leipsic. 
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Zülhich. u. Freyst. 1803; III verb. Aufl. 1828, (his chef- 
d'œuvre). System der Theoretischen Philosophie, (I Th. Den- 
klehre. II Erkenntnisslehre oder Metaphysik. III Geschmacks- 
lehre oder Æsthetik.), Konigsb. 1806—10; III verb. Auf. 
1825, III Th. System der prakt. Philos. (I Rechtslehre. II 
Tugendlehre. III Religionslehre), ebend. 1817—19, (to be had 
also separately). 


Handbuch der Philosophie, third edition, 1828. 


Fries. 


405. J. Fr. Fries (born 1773, a professor at Jena), at- 
tempted an improvement of Moral Philosophy by means 
of Philosophical Anthropology, founding his system, as 
Kant had done, on investigations respecting the faculties 
of the human mind. He approached the opinions of Ja- 
cobi in those points on which he departed from the doc- 
trines of Kant, of whose system he principally admired 
the practical department. His anthropological theories 
of Logic, Practical Philosophy, Ethics, and Religious 
Philosophy, contain many original ideas, too often ex- 
pressed with little precision or regard to order. 

His tice were adopted and systematised by £. 
Calker*, with the addition of a new phraseology; and 
were applied to theology by De Wette, a professor at 
Basle. 

Among the writings of Fries were, (besides some controversial 
works already referred to, § 389): 


System der Philosophie als evidente Wissenschaft, Leipz, 1804, 
8vo. Philosophische Rechtslehre u. Kritik aller posit. Gesetz- 
gebung, Jena, 1804, 8vo. Wissen, Glauben u. Ahnung., Jen. 
1805. Neue Kritik der Vernunft, Heidelb. 1807, III B. 8vo.; 
II Aufl. 1828. System der Logik, ebend. 1811: II Aufl. 1819, 
8vo. Allgem. staatsrechtl, whasiohtel, 1816, 8vo. Miche 


k A professor at Bonn, published: Urgesetzlehre des Wahren, Guten u. 
Schonen, Berl. 1820, 8vo. Propädeutik der Philos. I Heft: Methodologie 
der Philos. Bonn, 1821, II Heft: System der Philos. in tabellarischer Ueber- 
sicht, ebend. 1820, 4to. Ueber die Bedeutung der Philos., Berl. 1818, 8vo. 
Denklebre od. Logik u. Dialektik, nebst e. Abrisse der Gesch. ders, Bonn, 
1822, 8vo. 
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gung meiner Lehre von der Sinnesanschauung gegen die Angriffe 
des Hrn. Dr. Ernst. Reinhold, Jena, 1819, 8vo. Handbuch der 
allg. Ethik u. Philos. Moral. ebend. 1818, 8vo. Handbuch der 
psychol. Anthropologie, etc. II B., Jena, 1820-21, 8vo. Die 
Mathem. Naturphilos. nach Philos. Methode bearbeitet. Ein 
Versuch, etc., Heidelb. 1822, 8vo. Julius u. Evagoras od. d. 
Schonheit der Seele; ein Philos, Roman. II B., ebend. 1822. 
Die Lehren der Liebe, des Glaubens u. d. Hoffnung oder Haupt- 
satze der Tugendlehre u. Glaubenslehre, ebend. 1823, 8vo. Po- 
lem. Schriften. I Th., Halle, 1824, 8vo. System der Metaphy- 
sik. Ein Handbuch für Lehrer u. zum Selbstgebrauch, Heidelb. 
1824, 8vo. 


Systems originating in the Theory of Identity. 


406. C. A. Eschenmayer (a professor at Tubingen), 
proposed a system more mystical still than that of Schel- 
ling, to which on many points it was opposed; as was 
also the Mathematical Philosophy of J. Wagner (a pro- 
fessor at Wurzburg), who in some respects approached 
the reveries of Lulliand Bruno. /’. Krauze (formerly a 
professor at Jena), in various publications, for the most 
part unfinished, has proposed some original ideas, differ- 
ing from those of Schelling principally as relates to the 
nature of the Godhead. ‘To these opinions he has 
added a new arrangement of the subject-matter of Moral 
Philosophy in general. 

EscHENMAYER’S principal works : 

Die Philosophie in ihrem Ubergange zur Nichtphilosophie, 
Erlang. 1803. Einleitung in die Natur und Geschichte, Hl. 
1806, 8vo. Psychologie in drei Theilen, als empirische, reine u. 
angewandte, Stuttg. u. Tüb. 1817, 8vo.; IT Aufl. 1822, ebend. 
Religionsphilosophie, I Th. Rationalismus, 7b. 1818; IL Th. 
Mysticismus, ebend. 1822; III Th. Supernaturalismus od. d. 
Lehre von der Offenbarung des A. u. N. T. 1824, 8vo. System 
der Moralphilosophie, Stuttg. u. Tüb. 1818. Normalrecht (Na- 
turrecht.) II Th. ebend. 1819, 8vo. 

WaGner: System der Idealphilosophie u. a. s. oben S. 523, 
not. 4 Programm. über das Wesen der Philosophie, Bamb. 
1804, 8vo. Journal f. W. u. Kunst. I Heft., Leipz. 1805. Von 
der Philos. u. Medizin, Würzb. 1805. Theodicée, Bamb. 1810, 
8vo. Grundriss der Staatswissensch. u. Politik. Leipz. 1805, 8vo. 
Mathematische Philos., Hrl. 1811. 

Krause: Diss. de Philosophie et Matheseos notione et earum 
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intima conjunctione, Jena, 1802. System der Sittenlehre I Band, 
Wissenschaft]. Begriindung der Sittenlehre, Leipz. 1810, (un- 
finished). Das Urbild der Menschheit, Dresd. 1811; II Aufl. 
1819, 8vo. Tagblatt des Menschheitlebens, ebend. 1811, 4to. 
Oratio de scientia humana, Berol. 1814, 8vo. Abriss des Sys- 
tems der Philos. I Abth., Gott. 1825, 8vo. Abriss des Systems 
der Logik. II Ausg. ebend. 1828. Abriss des Systems der 
Rechtsphilos. ebend. 1828. Vorlesungen über das System der. 
Philos., ebend. 8vo. 


Most recent Philosophical Systems. 


407. It will be sufficient to enumerate here the most 
recent German metaphysicians, with their principal 
works. 

G. W. F. Hegel” (a professor at Berlin), whose system 
is one of Absolute Idealism; F.C. Weise™; W. Kern”; 
J. von Sinclair®; K. L. Vorpall? ; A. Kaysslert (died 
1822); and D. T. A. Suabedissen'; to whom must be 
added the names of Grävell, Linkmaier, Schopenhauer, 
Von Berger, Tieftrunk (of whom above, § 380), Beneke, 
Keyserlingk, Gerlach, Sigwart, Hillebrand, etc. °. 


1 Hece’s System der Wissenschaft. Erster Theil, die Phanomenologie 
des Geistes, Bamb. u. Würzb. 1807, 8vo. Wissenschaft der Logik, I u. II 
B. die objective, III B. die subjective (mit bes. Titel: Wiss. der subj. Logik 
oder die Lehre von Begriff) enthaltend, Nürnb. 1812—16, 8vo. Encyklopa- 
die der Philosophischen Wissenschaften im Grundrisse, etc., Heidelb. 1817, 
8vo.; II Ausg. 1827. Grundlinien der Philos. des Rechts (oder Naturrecht 
und Staatswiss. im Grundrisse), Berl. 1821, 8vo.; (see also § 395). 

m Weisz, die Architektontik aller menschlichen Erkenntnisse nach ihren 
neuen Fundamenten, zu Gewinnung des Friedens in der Philos., Heidelb. 1812, 
fol. ; III vollendete A. Heidelb. 1815, fol. 

n Kern’s Katharonoologie, oder: Wie ist Reinmathematik môglich? Gott. 
(1812), 8vo. 

© Sinctarr’s Wahrheit u. Gewissheit, Freft.1811; III B. Versuch einer 
durch Metaphysik bedingten Physik., Freft. 1813, 8vo. 

P VorpauLr’s Versuche für die Vervollkommung der Philos. Erster, zweiter 
u. dritter Vers., Berl. 1811 ; und, Philosophie oder Grundriss eines dynam. 
Lehrgebaudes derselben, Berl. 1818, 8vo. 

4 Kaysster’s Grundsätze der theoret. u. prakt. Philosophie, als Leitfaden 
zu Vorles. Breslaw u. Halle, 1812, 8vo. 

" Suapepissen’s Betrachtung des Menschen, I u. II Bd. Betrachtung des 
geistigen Lebens des Menschen, Cassel, 1815, III B, 

* Gravett: Der Mensch. Eine Untersuchung für gebildete Leser, Berl. 
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On the subject (connected with philosophical specu- 
lations) of Reason as applied to Revealed Religion, and of 
free-will as influenced by Divine Grace, it may be sufficient 
to refer to the publications of Adhler, Schletermacher, 
De Witte, and Bockshammer*. 


Philosophical Writers of Great Britain. 


408. In Great Britain the principles of Locke have 
continued to preserve their influence, modified by the 
particular views of each of his disciples. Among the 
most eminent of these were 7. Brown", and Dugald 


1815; III Aufl. 1819, 8vo. Der Burger, eine weitere Untersuchung ib. d. 
Menschen, ebend. 1822. Der Werth der Mystik. Nachtrag zu Ewalds 
Briefen, etc. Leipz. 1822, 8vo. Der Regent, etc., II Thle., Stuttg. 1823. 

Linkxmaier Lehrgebäude der allgem. Wahrheit nach der gesunden Vern., 
I Thl. Ontol. u. Kosmol., IT Aufl., Bielefeld, 1821 ; II Thl., Anthropol. 1823. 

Scnopennaver: die Welt als Wille u. Vorstellung: vier Bücher, nebst 
einem Anhange, der die Kritik der Kantischen Philosophie enthalt, Leipz. 
1819, 8vo. | 

Vox Bercer’s Allgemeine Grundzuge der Wissenschaft, Altona, 1817— 
1827, 8vo. (I Th. Analyse des Erkenntnissvermogens. II Thl. zur Philos. 
Naturkentniss. III Thl. Anthropologie, 8. IV Th. prakt. Philos.) 

Benexe’s Erfahrungsseelenlehre, als Grundlage alles Wissens in ihren 
Hauptziigen dargestellt, Berl. 1820, 8vo. Erkenntnisslehre nach dem Be- 
wusstseyn der reinen Vernunft in ihren Grundzügen dargelegt, Jena, 1820, 
8vo. De veris Philos. initiis, 1820, 8vo. Grundlegung zur Physik der Sit- 
ten, e. Gegenst. zu Kant’s Grundl. der Metaph. d. S. mit e. Anh. iib. d. 
Wesen. u. d. Erkenntnissgranzen der Vern. Berl. u. Posen, 1822. 

Kryseriinck, Entwurf einer vollst. Theorie der Anschauungsphilos. Hei- 
delb. 1822, 8vo. 

Geruacu, Grundriss der Fundamentalphilos. Halle, 1816, der Logik, ebend. 
1817; II verb. Aufl. 1823 ; der Metaphysik, ebend. 1817 ; der Religionslehre, 
ebend. 1818, 8vo. 

S1cwart, Handb. der theor. Philos., Tüb. 1820. 

HizcesranD, Propädeutik der Philos. (I Abth. Encyklopadie. II S.) Hdelb. 
1819. Grundriss d. Logik u. Phil. Vorkenntnisslehre, ebend. 1820, 8vo. Die 
Anthropologie als Wissenschaft. III Thle. Mainz, 1822-23, 8vo. 

t Lupw. Auc. Käunzer’s Supernaturalismus u. Rationalismus in ihrem 
Urspr., etc., Leipz. 1818. Die Abhandlungen SCHLEIERMACHER’S u. d. 
Wertr’s üb. d, Lehre von der Erwählung, etc. in d. theol. Zeitschr. derselb. 
I u. II Heft., Berl. 1819-20. Gusr. Ferp. Bocxsnammer die Freiheit des 
m, Willens, Stuttg. 1821, 8vo ; and, Offenbarung u. Theologie, ebend. 1822. 

u Brown, Lectures on the Philosophy of the Human Mind. 
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Stewart*, recently dead, who assumes as the foundation 
of his Philosophy of the Human Mind, the phenomena 
of Consciousness. Speculative Philosophy has been alto- 
gether neglected by the English, and Practical treated 
principally with a reference to general Politics’. 

The very name of Philosophy has received among them 
a private and improper signification, being applied to Po- 
litical investigations, or to researches in Natural History. 
Their national pride has at all times inclined them to con- 
cern themselves little about the philosophical pursuits of 
other nations, and, with few exceptions, they have at- 
tempted nothing by the path of abstruse and painful re- 
search. In consequence, they continue to know little of 
the labours of the philosophers of Germany, and are 
very imperfectly acquainted even with the system of 
Kant ”. 


Philosophers of France, Italy, and other countries. 


M. Pu. Damiron, Essai sur l’Hist. de la Philos. en France en 
XIX siécle. Paris, II ed. 1828, 8vo. 


409. The superficial philosophy of France preserved, 
from the time of Condillac, a constant direction towards 
Empiricism, which the ingenious theosophist and mystic 
_ St. Martin*, the disciple of J. Bohm and of Martinez 


* Ducatp Stewart, Elements of the Philosophy of the Human Mind, 
second edition, Edinb. 1816, 8vo.; (the Supplement to the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica contains a valuable review, written by him, of the progress of Meta- 
physical and Political Science). Philosophical Essays, second edition, Edinb. 
1816. 

y For instance: Joux Cratc, Elements of Political Science, Edinb. 1814, 
3 vols. 8vo. Jerem. Benruam, various political publications. 

2 See, however, WirGmax, Principles of the Kantesian or Transcendental 
Philosophy, etc., Lond. 1824; and, An Entire New, Complete, and Perma- 
nent Science of Philosophy, founded on Kant’s Critice of Pure Reason, ibid. 
1824, 8vo. See also the works of Nrrscu and Wizricn, mentioned § 380, 
note. 

a Louis CrauDe Saint-Martin, born at Amboise 1743, died 1804. Des 
Erreurs et de la Vérité, Lyon, 1775, 8vo. Tableau Naturel des Rapports qui 
existent entre Dieu, l’ Homme, et l'Univers, 1782, 2 vols. 8vo. De l’ Esprit des 
Choses, 1800, 2 vols. 8vo. etc. 
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Pasqualis, in vain endeavoured to counteract. ‘The sys- 
tem of Gall and Spurzeim found a more easy accept- 
ance. Of the metaphysicians of this period we may 
enumerate Degerando’, St. Pierre‘, Rapin*, Cabanis®, 
and the Comte Destutt de Tracy, celebrated for his sys- 
tem of Ideology’. To these may be added Laromiguièrer, 
Azais", Garat, Volney, Fabre D’ Olivet, and Chateau- 
briand ; while to another school which opposed the prin- 
ciples of theology to those of materialism, belonged the 
Comte J. Demaistre, De la Mennais, Bonald, etc. 

The Kantian system had been made known to his 
countrymen by C. Villers, (§ 380, note?), and ex- 
cited a degree of attention which from feeble begin- 
nings has gradually acquired more and more strength 
under the patronage of the celebrated translator of 
Plato, and editor of Proclus, Victor Cousin'; whose 
researches set out with the ‘‘ Interrogation meditative de 
la Conscience.” To the same party belong Berard, 
Virey, Maine de Biran, Roger Collard, Jouffroy Keratry, 
B. Massias*, Droz‘, and the Swiss philosopher Bonstet- 


b Decreranpo, Histoire Comparée des Systemes de la Philosophie; (see 
§ 37, note 4). 

ce J. B. H. pr Satnr-Prerre, Etudes de la Nature, Paris, 1784; and, 
Harmonies de la Nature, Paris, 1815. Œuvres, Paris, 1820, 16 vols. 8vo. 

4 Rapin, Pensées sur la Nature de l’Esprit, 1793, 8vo. 

e P. J. G. Cagaxis, Rapports du Physique et du Moral de l’Homme, 
Paris, 1802, 8vo. 

f Desrurr pe Tracy, Elémens d’Idéologie, Paris, 1801—1804, 2 vols. 
8vo.; fourth edition, 1824. He also wrote a commentary on the work of 
Montesquieu, Paris, 1819, 8vo. 

§ Laromicuière, Lecons de Philosophie, ou Essai sur les Facultés de 
l'âme, Paris, 1815-18 ; second edition, 1820, 2 vols. 8vo. 

h Azais, Cours de Philosophie Générale, ou Explication Simple et Gra- 
duelle de tous les Faits de l’Ordre Physique, de l’Ordre Physiologique, de 
l'Ordre Intellectuel, Moral, et Politique, Paris, 1824, 8 vols. 8vo. 

i Cousin, Fragmens Philosophiques, Paris, 1826. 

k Massras, Rapport de la Nature a l'Homme et de l’Homme à la Nature, 
ou Essai sur l’Instinct, Intelligence, et la Vie, tom. I—IV. Paris, 1821—22. 
Principe de Litterature, de Philosophie, de Politique, et de Morale, tom. I, 
Paris, 1826, 8vo. 

1 Droz, de la Philos. Morale, ou des différents Systemes sur la Science de 
la Vie, Paris, 1823, 8vo. 
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ten™. In the department of Natural Science Joyaud and 
Alix have distinguished themselves by treatises on the 
elementary principles of Nature”. 

Since the days of G. B. Vico® and his contemporary 
A. Genovese’, the Italians have produced little that is 
original in philosophy, and contented themselves with 
the cultivation of certain particular departments of it as 
applied to practical purposes; e.g. G. Filangieri' and the 
Marchese di Beccaria*, who wrote on the subject of 
Legislation. Others contented themselves with adopting 
the views of foreigners‘. Of late they have become 
better acquainted with the system of Kant and the 
labours of the German philosophers, and particularly on 
the subject of Æsthetics ". 


m Cw. Vicr. DE BoNsTETTEN, Etudes de l'Homme, ou Recherches sur les 
Facultes de Sentir et de Penser: he had before published Recherches sur la 
Nature et les Loix de l'Imagination, 2 vols. Genev. 1807. 

Cr. Joyau», Principes Naturels ou Notions Générales et Particulières 
des Forces vivantes Primordiales, etc., 4 vols. 8vo. J. A. Fr. Atix, Nov. 
Système de l’Univers. A Germ. trans. Francf. 1817, 8vo. 

° J.B. Vico, born at Naples, 1660; died 1744. 

De Antiquisimà Italorum Sapientià lib. ili. Neapol. 1710, 12mo. An 
Italian Translation of his Metaphysics by Moxrr, Milan, 1816. De uno 
universi Juris Principio et fine uno, Neapol. 1720, 4to. Liber alter qui est de 
Constantia Jurisprudentis, ibid. 1721. His principal work was: Principi 
della Scienza nuova d’Intorno alla Commune natura delle Nazioni, Nap. 1725, 
second edition, 1730 ; third, entirely remodelled, Nap. 1744, 8vo., and follow- 
ing years: the seventh edition by Gatorti, (Nap. 1817,) is a reprint of the 
first. 

P Born, 1712; died 1769. 

4 The following works have however appeared : 

ERMENEGILDO Pino, Protologia analysin Scientiæ sistens ratione prima 
exhibitam, vol. I—III, Mediol, 1803, 8vo. 

Cxsaris Batpinorr1 Tentaminum Metaphysicorum, lib. III, Patav. 
1817, 8vo. 

r Gartano Fitancrert, born at Naples, 1752; died 1788. La Scienza 
della Legislazione, 8 vols. Nap. 1780, 8vo. (various editions). 

s CmsarE BonEsapo, marchese di Beccaria, died 1793: Dei delitti et 
delle pene, Nap. 1764, 8vo. 

t The Ideology of Destutt de Tracy has been translated (Milan, 1817): See 
also a Collezione di Classici, Pavia, 1819—22. 

u Saccui, of Pavia, has translated the works of Kant; and Pasquazr 
Gavaprr has published Saggio Filosofico sulla Critica della Conoscenza, 
Napoli, 1819, 8vo,; and Elementi de Filosofia, V tomi, Messina, 1821—27, 
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The work of Appiano Buonafede on the History of 
Philosophy has been already mentioned (§ 37, d.). 

In Holland, Sweden*, and Denmark, we meet occa- 
sionally with instances of a capacity for philosophical 
pursuits, but rarely with traces of the originality of the 
German school. Among the Dutch the system of Kant 
found, as we have had occasion to show (§ 380) many 
supporters. Political circumstances, no less than the 
dissensions existing in the school of that philosopher, 
appear to have impeded its progress in that country. 
Among those who cultivated German philosophy and 
adopted one or other of its systems, may be enumerated 
Van Hemert, D. Wyttenbach, and F. Hemsterhuis’. 

The other continental nations of Eastern Europe have 
become acquainted with German philosophy, princi- 
pally in consequence of the residence of their youth at 
the universities of that country’. A knowledge of the 
same appears by this time to have penetrated even to 
the Brazils*. 


8vo. On Æsthetics: Grov. B. Tarra, Saggio di Estetica. Venezia, 1822, 
8vo. To which may be added a translation of A. W. Scxzecer’s Lectures on 
the Drama, by Geminrant. 

x Prof. Sam. Grasse, Animadversiones in Constructionem Materiæ Schel - 
lingianam, part I, Upsal. 1818, 4to. Prof. Nic. Fr. Biserc, Notionum 
Ethicarum, quas formales dicunt, dialexis critica, P. I, Upsal. 1823, 4to. 

y D. Wyrrensacnu, died 1820. See § 380, notes, towards the end. He 
also wrote Precepta Philosophie Logice, (applied to the Classics), edited by 
Eseruarp, Halle, 1784, and Maas, 1820, 8vo. 

F. Hemsreruuts, born 1720; died 1790. Sophyle, ou de la Philosophie. 
—Aristée, ou de la Divinité. See his Philosophical Works, Paris, 1792, 8vo. 
(French) ; second edition, ibid. 1809, 2 vols. 8vo. 

z Sicism. Cartowsky, Logic, Kaschau, 1819. 

Jou. Rozcony, Aphorismi Psychologie Rationalis perpetua Philosophie 
Criticæ ratione habità. St. Patak. 1819, 8vo. 

J. E. Jaxxowsxy, (a professor at Cracow), Logic, (in Polish), 1822. For 
the philosophical labours of the Poles see the Gott. gel. Anz. St. 205, 1822. 

J. Gotucnowsky (a partisan of Schelling’s theory) Die Philosophie in 
ihrem Verhältniss zu dem Leben ganzer Volker, etc., Erlang. 1822, 8vo. 

See (Russia) Essais Philosophiques sur 1’ Homme, ses Principaux Rapports 
et sa Destinée, etc., par L. H. pe Jaco, Halle, 1818, 2 vols. nouv. édit. 
augmentée, Pétershourg, 1822. 

@ The Critical Philosophy is now taught there in the college cf St. Paul’s. 
See Zschocke’s wochent]. Unterhaltungsblatter, darau, 1824, St. 3. 
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Conclusion. 


410. The vast variety of contradictory attempts destruc- 
tive of each other, to which the spirit of philosophical re- 
search has in modern times given birth, may appear to > 
throw suspicion on the cause itself, and to discourage the 
very idea of the possibility of a satisfactory solution of 
the problems proposed, by the discovery of a theory of 
knowledge, based on firm and immutable principles. The 
Critical system itself has failed to check, as it undertook 
to do, the daring flight of Speculation, or to disarm Scep- 
ticism ; and has had the effect of affording them renewed 
. strength and more lofty pretensions. Nevertheless these 
discordant essays ought to inspire us with the hope that 
sooner or later Reason will attain to complete self-know- 
ledge; that she will be enabled to detect, by gradual 
advances, the true method of philosophical research, 
and be taught by the experience of past ages to avoid the 
shoals and rocks on which so many adventurous thinkers 
have been stranded. 

Possibly a time may come when those very modes of 
thinking which now appear to us deviations from the 
true path, may be discovered to have been nothing but 
the necessary steps of Reason in her gradual progress 
to true cultivation and genuine wisdom. 


CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 


FOR 


THE HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY 


FROM THE TIME OF THALES. 


B. C.|Rome|Olymp. 


640 114 
630116 
629/125 
611143 
608/146 
598,156 


5971157 
584170 
561,193 
5571197 
548,206 
5471207 
543211 
540 214 
536/218 
504250 


2001254 


496/258 
494/260 
490/264 
489/265 
480|274 
472,282 
470/284 
469/285 
460}284 


35,1/Thales born, ac. to Apollodorus. 
35,3|Solon born. 
38 |Thales born, ac to Meiners. 
42,2) Anaximander born. 
43,1|Pythagoras born, ac. to Larcher. 
45,3|Solon published his laws. Pherecydes born about 
the same time. 
45,4|Thales foretold an eclipse. 
49 |Pythagoras born, ac. to Meiners. 
55,1|Solon died. 
56 |Anaximenes flourished. 
58,1|/ Thales died. 
58,2|Anaximander died. 
57,2| Thales died, ac. to some. Pherecydes died. 
60 |Pythagoras founded a school at Croto. 
61 jXenophanes settled at Elea. 
69 |Pythagoras died. Parmenides flourished, ac. to 
some. 
70,1;Anaxagoras and Philolaus born. 
Leucippus flourished. 
Anaximenes died. 
71,1 Ocellus Lucanus flourished. 
71,3 Democritus born. 
72,8|Battle of Marathon. 
72,4|Pythagoras died, ac. to some. 
75,1|Battle of Salamis. 
77 |Diogenes of Apollonia flourished. 
77,3 Democritus born, ac. to Thrasyllus. 
77,4;Socrates born. Parmenides flourished. 
80 |Parmenides came from Elea to Athens with Zeno. 
Democritus born, ac. to Apollodorus. 
Empedocles flourished, ac. to some. 


Heraclitus and 
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B. C.| Rome Olymp. 
456/298} 81 |Anaxagoras repaired to Athens. 
450/304) 82,3)/Xenophon born. 
444/310) 84 |Melissus. 
Gorgias wrote his treatise Teo? bicews. 
442/312] 86 |Protagoras and Prodicus flourished. 
432|322| 87,1|Beginning of the Peloponnesian war. 
4311323, 87,2|Anaxagoras accused. 
430 324) 87,3|Plato born, ac. to Corsini. 
429,825| 87,4|Plato born, ac. to Dodwell. Pericles died. 
428/326] 88,1|Anaxagoras died. 
4271327| 88,2/Gorgias sent ambassador to Athens. Diagoras 
flourished. 
414/340} 91,3|Diogenes of Sinope born. 
4071347| 93,2 Democritus died, ac to Eusebius. 
404/350) 94,1|Close of the Peloponnesian war. 
400/354} 95,1/Socrates died; his disciples retired to Megara. 
Euclid and Archytas flourished. 
389/365) 97,4/Plato’s first voyage to Syracuse. 
384/370] 99,1|Aristotle born. Pyrrho born. 
3801374100 |Antisthenes and Aristippus flourished. 
102 |Aristotle repaired to Athens. 
Eudoxus flourished. 
364/390)104,1|Plato’s second voyage to Syracuse. 
361/393/104,4|Plato’s third voyage to Syracuse. 
3601394105 |Xenophon died. 
3561398106 |Alexander born. 
348/406/108,1/Plato died ; Speusippus succeeded him. 
34314111109,2/Aristotle became preceptor to Alexander. 
340/414/110,1|Diogenes and Crates(the Cynics) Pyrrho and Anax- 
archus flourished. Zeno of Cittium born. 
339/415/110,2 Speusippus died. Xenocrates began to teach. 
337/417/110,4|Battle of Chæronea. Epicurus born. 
336418/111,1 Philip, king of Macedon, died. 
335419/111,2/Aristotle opened his school at the Lycæum. 
324/430/114,1|Diogenes the Cynic died. 
323)/431/114,2/Alexander the Great died. Ptolemey, the son of 
Lagus, succeeded him in Egypt. 
322/432/114,3/Aristotle died ; Theophrastus succeeded him. 
3204341115 {Demetrius Phalereus, and Dicæarchus of Messana 
flourished. 
316]438/116,1|Arcesilaus born, (or later). 
314|440|116,3)/Xenocrates died ; Polemo succeeded him. 
313/441|116,4|Theophrastus became celebrated. Crates. 
305)/449/118,3|Epicurus opened his school at Athens. 
300454120,1/Stilpo and Theodorus, the atheist, flourished. 
Zeno founded a school at Athens. 
Diodorus and Philo. 


- 
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288/466/123,1|/Pyrrho died. 

286/468|123,3/Theophrastus died. Pyrrho died about the same 
time; succeeded by Strato. 

285|469|123,4|Ptolemzeus Philadelphi became king of Egypt. 

280/474/125,1\Chrysippus born. 

272/4821126,4 Timon flourished. 

2704841127,2 Epicurus died. 

269)485|127,3|Strato died; succeeded by Lyco. 

264/490|128,3|Zeno, the Stoic, died (or later); succeeded by 
Cleanthes. 

2601494130 |Persaeus.—Aristo of Chios.—Herillus flourished. 

241)513]134,1/Arcesilaus died (or later). 

21715371141,3 Carneades born. 

212/5421143 |Zeno of Tarsus flourished. 

2081546144 |Chrysippus died, ac. to Menage. Diogenes of 
Babylon. 

185/569|148,4|Panzetius born (ac. to some later). 

155,599 156,3 Embassy from the Athenians to Rome. (Crito- 
laus, Carneades the Stoic, and Diogenes of 
Babylon). 

14616081158,3| Greece and Carthage subjected to Rome. 

Antipater of Tarsus. | 

1421612/159,3 Macedon became a Roman province. 

13516191161,2/Posidonius born. 

12916251162,4|Carneades died ; succeeded by Clitomachus. 

115/639 Panætius accompanied Scipio Africanus to Alex- 
andria. 


107 
or |6471167,2 Cicero born. 
106 


170 |Clitomachus died ; succeeded by Philo. Posido- 

nius flourished. 

84/666)171,1|/Sylla took Athens. Philo retired to Rome. 

Antiochus. F 

8616671171,2 Lucretius born (ac. to others earlier), Posido- 
nius died. 

6916851178 |Antiochus died. 

6316911172,2 Judæa became a Roman province. 

50 182,2 Posidonius died ; succeeded by Jason. 

Lucretius died. 

48 183,1 Cratippus, the Peripatetic, flourished. 


44 

or |7111184,2|/Cicero died. 

43 

30/7241187,3 Egypt became a Roman province. 

271727/188,2 Augustus became Emperor. Philo, the Jew, 
born. 


x 
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AVC: Roman Emperors. 


1|Augustus. 
3 


14|Tiberius. 


37|Caligula. 
41|Claudius. 


66 

69/Gal. Otho. 
Vitellius. 

79|Titus. 

81 

82|Domitian. 

89 


90 
95 
97|Nerva. 
99/Trajan. 


118 Adrian. 
120 


134 
138 
139 /Antoninus Pius. 


160 

161/M. Aurelius An- 
toninus. 

165 

170 


Birth of OUR LORD. 

Seneca the philosopher born. 

Sextius the Pythagorean. 

Nicolaus of Damascus, and Xenarchus 
flourished. 

Athenodorus the Stoic. 


Sotion. 

Crucifixion of OUR SAVIOUR. 
Philo the Jew flourished. 

Flav. Josephus born. 


Plutarch of Chæronea born. 


Seneca died. 


Cornutus and Musonius exiled. 


Apollonius of Tyana flourished. 


Musonius Rufus recalled from exile. 

Domitian banished the philosophers and 
mathematicians from Rome. 

Justin Martyr born. 

Epictetus flourished. 

Apollonius of Tyana died. 


Plutarch flourished. 

Tacitus. 

Gnostics. 

Secundus of Athens. Plutarch died. 


Euphrates the Stoic died. 

Galen born. Favorinus. Basilides the 
Gnostic. 

Arrian flourished. 

Akibha the Rabbin died. 

Calv. Taurus. Apollonius the Stoic. 

Basilides the Stoic. 

Apuleius. 

Alcinous. Numenius. 


Peregrinus the Cynic, and Justin Martyr 
died. 

Lucian. 

Athenagoras and Tatianus. Atticus the 
Platonist. | 

Bardesanes. 
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Maximus of Tyre. Death of Antoninus. 
Irenæus. Juda the Rabbi. The Tal- 


Ammonius Saccas founded a school. 


Julianus Clemens of Alexandria. Alexander of 
Sept. Severus. Aphrodisias. 
Galen died. 


Plotinus born. Philostratus. 


Clemens of Alexandria died. 
Tertullian died. 


Plotinus became a disciple of Ammonius. 
Porphyrius born. 


238|Gordian. Ulpianus. 

239|Gordian the son. 

242 Plotinus travelled into Persia. 
243 Plotinus came to Rome. 

244| Philip 


Amelius became a disciple of Plotinus. 


Gallus and Vibius 
Hostilianus. 

Longinus flourished. 
253|Aimilius Valeri-|Origen died. 


anus. 


Plotinus died. 
Longinus put to death. 
276\Flavius Tacitus. 
277\Aurel. Probus 
282\Aurelius Carus. 


Manichæans. 


284|Diocletian. Arnobius. 
304|Constantine and\Porphyrius died. 
Maximianus. 
306|Constantine the 
Great. 


321|Constantine con-|Jamblichus flourished. 
verted to Chris- 
tianity. 
Arnobius died. 
Lactantius died. 
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333 Jamblichus died. Themistius. 
337|Constantius and 

Constans. 
340 Eusebius bishop of Cæsarea died. 
354 Augustine born. 
355 Themistius taught at Constantinople. 
360|Julian. Sallustius. 


363|Jovianus. 
364| Valentinianus and 


Valens. 
379|Theodosius the Eunapius. 
Great. 
380 Nemesius flourished. 
384 St. Jerome fil. 
391 Gregorius of Nazianzus died. 
394 Gregorius of Nyssa. 


395|Arcadius and Ho-/The Roman empire divided. 
: norius. 


398 St. Ambrosius died. 
400 Nemesius died. 
401 Plutarch the son of Nestorius flourished. 


Greek Emperors. 
402 Arcadius. 
408|Theodosius IT. 


409 Macrobius, —Pelagius. 

410 Synesius. 

412 Proclus born. 

415 Death of Hypatia. 

418 Pelagius condemned. 

430 St. Augustine, and Plutarch the son of 
Nestorius, died. 

434 Syrianus flourished. 

450 Marcianus. Hierocles and Me flourished. 
Syrianus died. 

457|Leo I. 

470 Claudianus Mamertinus flourished. Boe- 
thius born. 

474|Leo II. Marcianus Capella flourished. 

Zeno Isauricus. 
476|End of the West- 
ern Empire. 

480 Salvianus.— Cassiodorus born. 

485 Proclus died.—Ammonius the son of 
Hermias.— Hierocles. 

487 Æneas of Gaza flourished. 


490 Marinus died. 
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491|Anastasius. 


Marinus succeeded by Isidorus. 
518 Justin I. 


526 Boethius beheaded. 

527|Justinian. 

529 The Schools of philosophy closed at 
Athens. 

533 Philoponus flourished. 

539 Cassiodorus retired to a convent. 

549 


Damascius and Simplicius flourished. 
563|Justinian II. 
575|Tiberius II. 
582 Mauritius. 
602)|Phocas. 


Cassiodorus died. 


604 Gregory the Great died 
610 Heraclius. 

622 Flight of Mahomet 

636 ' \Tsidorus of Seville died. 
641 Constantine III. 


and IV. 
Constans II. 

668/Constantine V. 
673 
685|Justinus II. 
694|Leontius. 
698/Tiberius III. 
711|Philippicus. 
713|Anastasius II. 
716 Theodosius III. 
717/Leo III. Isau- 

ricus. 


The Venerable Bede born. 


735 

736 

741|Constant. VI. 
753|Almanzour the 


Calif. 
754 John of Damascus died. 
776 Rhabanus Maurus born. 
796|Irene. 


Emperors of Ger- 

many. 
800|Charlemagne. 
Haroun al Ras- 
chid. 


Alkendi flourished. 


804 
814! Louis the Pious. 
840|Lothaire. 


Alcuin died. 
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855 Louis II. 


Rhabanus died. 
J. Scot Erigena came to France. 


Alfred the Great. 
Erigena died. 


Photius died. 


Alfarabi died. 
Avicenna born. 
Gerbert, Sylvester IT Pope. 


Sylvester II, died. 
Mich. Const. Psellus born. 


Anselm born. 
Avicenna died. 


Lanfranc entered the convent of Bec. 
Hildebert of Lavardin born. 


Anselm became prior of Bec. 

P. Damianus died. Algazel born. 

Abelard born. 

Berengarius of Tours died. 

Lanfranc, archbishop of Canterbury, died. 

Bernard of Clairvaux died. 

Roscellin found guilty of heresy at Sois- 
sons. 

Hugues of St. Victor born. 

Psellus died (later ac. to some). 

Eustrachius of Nicæa. 


Anselm, archbishop of Canterbury, died. 
Alghazali d. at Bagdad (ac. to Hammer). 
Alanus of Ryssel born. 

Anselm of Laon died. 

Abelard taught at Paris. 

Abelard became a monk of St. Denis. 
William of Champeaux, bp. of Chalons, d. 
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—— 


1126! Lothaire. 
1197 

1134 

1138 Conrad ITI. 
1139 

1140 

1141 


1142 
1146 


1150 


1153 Fred, Barbarossa. 
1154 
1164 


1173 
1180 


1190 Henry VI. 
1193 


1198 Otho IV. 
1203 
1205 


1206 
1209 


1214 
121 9 


1218|Frederic II. 
1221 
1224 
1234 
1236 


1245 
1247 


1248 


Algazel died at Bagdad. 
Hildebert died. 


Moses Maimonides born. 

Hugo of St. Victor died. 

Gilbertus Porretanus became bishop of 
Poictiers. 

Abelard died. 

Assembly of ecclesiastics at Paris and 
Rheims to oppose Gilbertus Porretanus. 

Lombardus wrote his Sentences. 

Will. of Conches died. Rob. Pulleyn died. 

Bernard of Clairvaux died. 

Gilbertus Porretanus died. 

Peter Lombardus and Hugo of Amiens 
died. 

Richard of St. Victor and Robert of 
Melun died. 

John of Salisbury died. Walter of St. 
Victor. 

Thophail died. 

Albert the Great born, according to 
some. 


Alanus of Ryssel died. 

Moses Maimonides and Peter of Poictiers 
died. 

Albert the Great born, according to others. 

Peter of Poictiers and Averroes died. 

David of Dinant, Amalric of Chartres 
died. 

Roger Bacon born. 

Averroes died, according to others. 

Mich. Scot at Toledo. 


Bonaventura born. 

Thomas Aquinas born. 

Raymond Lulli born. 

Albert the Great, doctor of theology at 
Paris. 

Alexander of Hales died. 

Thomas Aquinas went to Paris. Ægi- 
dius Colonna born. 

Will. of Auvergne, bishop of Paris, died. 

Thomas Aquinas began to lecture on Lom- 
bardus. 
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1250 

1251 Conrad IV. 
1252 

1258 

1254 

1256 

1264 

1273 Rodolphus I. 
1274 


1275 
1277 


Peter of Abano born. 


Foundation of the Sorbonne. 
Robert Grosseteste died. 
Niceph. Blemmydes flourished. 
Thom. Aquinas became Doctor of theology. . 
Vincent of Beauvais died. 


Thomas Aquinas died. Bonaventura 
died. 

J. Duns Scotus and Walter Burleigh born. 

John XXI. (Petr. Hispanus) died. 


1280)Adolphus of Nas-|Albert the Great died. 


sau. 
1292 
1293) Albert I. 
1294 
1300 


1308 Henry VII. 
1310 

1314 Louis V. 
1315 


1316 


1322 
1523 
1325 
1330 


1332 


1337 
1343 
1346|Charles IV. 
1347 
1349 


1350 
1357 
1358 


1361 
1363 
1374 
1379|Wenceslaus. 


Roger Bacon died, according to Wood. | 
Henry of Ghent died. 

Roger Bacon died, according to some. 
Richard of Middleton died. 

J. Duns Scotus died. 

Georgius Pachymeres died about this time. 


Raymond Lulli died. 

Franc. Mayron introduced disputes in the 
Sorbonne. 

Ægidius Colonna died. 

Peter of Abano died. 

Occam resisted the Pope. 

Hervay (Herveeus Natalis) died. 

Franc. Mayron died. 

Occam sought the protection of the em- 
peror Louis. 

Will. Durand of Saint Pourçain, died. 

Theodorus Metochyta died. 

Walter Burleigh died. 

Occam died. 


Occam died, according to others. 

Thomas of Bradwardine and Robert 
Holcot died. 

Peter D’Ailly born. 

Thomas of Strasbourg died. 

J. Buridan still alive. 

Gregory of Rimini died. 

J. Tauler died. 

J. Gerson born. 

Petrarch died. 
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stantinople. 


Nic. Oramus, or Oresmius died. 

Thomas a Kempis born. 

Bessarion and George of Trebisond born. 
Marsilius of Inghen died. 

Henry of Hesse died. 


Nicolas Cusanus born. 

Laur. Valla died. 

Mathæus of Cracow died. 

Emmanuel Chrysoloras died. 

J. Wessel Gansfort born. 

Peter D’ Ailly died. 

J. Gerson died. 4 

Theodorus Gaza arrived in Italy. 

Marsilius Ficinus born. 

Raymond De Sabunde taught at Tou- 
louse. 

Georg. Gemisth. Pletho and Bessarion re- 
paired to Florence. 

Invention of Printing. Foundation of 
the Platonic Academy at Florence. 

Nicolas De Clemange died. 

Rodolphus Agricola born. 


Nicolas V. died. Reuchlin born. 

Laur. Valla died. 

P. Pomponatius born. 

John Picus of Mirandula born. 

Geo. Scholarius Gennadius and Nicolas 
Cusanus died. 

Cosmo De’ Medici and Pius II. died. 

Erasmus born. 

Thomas a Kempis died. 

Bessarion died. 

Persecution of the Nominalists at Paris. 

Augustinus Niphus born. 

Theodorus Gaza died. 

Thomas More born. 

Franc. Philelphus died. 

Paulus Jovius born. 

Jul. Cæs. Scaliger born. 

Rodolphus Agricola died. 

J. Argyropulus and George of Trebisond 

died, ac. to some. 

Agrippa of Nettesheim born. 

J. Wessel died. 
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1492 Lorenzo De’ Medici died. Louis Vives b. 
1493 Maximil. I. Discovery of America. 
Hermolaus Barbarus died. Theophrastus 
Paracelsus born. 


1494 J. Picus of Mirandula and Angelus Poli- 
tianus died. : 
1495 Gabr. Biel died. 
1497 Melancthon born. 
1499 Marsilius Ficinus died. 
1500 Dominicus of Flanders died. 
1501 Jerome Cardan born. 
1508 Bernardinus Telesius born. 
1509 Andr. Cæsalpinus born. 
1512 Alex. Achillinus died. 
1515 Petrus Ramus born. Macchiavelli fl. 
1517 Beginning of the 
Reformation. 
1520 Charles V. Fr. Piccolomini born. 
1522 J. Reuchlin died. 
1525 P. Pomponatius died. Fr. Zorzi fi. 
1527 Nic. Macchiavelli died. 
1529 Fr. Patritius born. 
1532 Ant. Zimara died. Jac. Zabarella born. 
1533 J. Fr. Picus of Mirandula killed. 


Nic. Leonicus died. Val.: Weigel and 
Montaigne born. 


1535 H. Cornel. Agrippa died. Sir T. More 
beheaded. 

1536 Erasmus died. Fr. Zorzi died. 

1537|* Jac. Faber died. 

1540 Marius Nizolius and L. Vives died. 

Institution of the Jesuits. 

1541 Theophr. Paracelsus died. Charron born. 

1542 Gasp. Contarini died. 

1543 Copernicus died. 

1546 Augustinus Niphus died. 

1547 Jac. Sadoletus died. Nic. Taurellus and 
Justin Lipsius born. 

1552 Paulus Jovius d. Czes. Cremoninus b. 

1553 Sim. Porta died. 

1555|Ferdinand I. 

1560 Phil. Melancthon died. 

1561 Frane. Bacon born. 

1562 Ant. Talæus died. Fr. Sanchez born. 

1564|Maximil. IT. 

1568 Thomas Campanella born. 


1569 
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1572 


1574 
1575 
1576|Rodolph If. 
1527 
1578 
1580 
1581 
1583 
1586 


1588 


1589 
1592 


1596 
1597 
1600 
1603 
1604 
1606 
1614/Matthias. 


1619|/ Ferdinand II. 
1621 
1623 
1624 
1625 
1626 
1628 
1630 
1632 


1634 
1637|Ferdinand III. 
1638 
1639 
1642 
1644 
1645 
1646 
1647 
1648 


P. Ramus died. Dan. Sennert born. 

J. Sepulveda died. 

Robert Fludd born. 

Jac. Boehm born. 

Jer. Cardan died. 

J. B. Van Helmont born. 

Berigard born. Alex. Piccolomini died. 

Giordano Bruno quitted Italy. 

Herbert of Cherbury born. 

Grotius born. 

Jac. Schegk died. Luc. Vanini and Le 
Vayer born. 

Bernardus Telesius b. Th. Hobbes b. 

Val. Weigel died. 

Jac. Zabarella died. 

Mich. De Montaigne died. Gassendi and 
Comenius born. 

R. Descartes born. J. Bodin died. 

Fr. Patritius died. 

Giord. Bruno burnt. 

P. Charron and And. Ceesalpinus died. 

Fr. Piccolomini died. 

Nic. Taurellus and Just. Lipsius died. 

Mart. Schoock born. Fr. Suarez died. 

Fr. Mere. Van Helmont born. 

LL. Vanini burnt. 

J. Barclay died. 

Blaise Pascal born. 

Jac. Boehm died. 

Clauberg, Geulinx, and Wittich born. 

Fr. Bacon died. 

Rud. Goclenius died. 

Huet born. Cees. Cremoninus died. 

Fr. Sanchez died. 

Benedict Spinoza, J. Locke, Silv. Regis, 
Sam. Pufendorf, and Rich. Cumber- 
land born. 

B. Becker born. 

Dan. Sennert and Rob. Fludd died. 

Nic. Malebranche born. 

Th. Campanella died. 

Galileo died. Newton born. 

J. Bapt. Van Helmont died. 

Grotius died. 

Leibnitz and Poiret born. 

Bayle born. 

Herbert of Cherbury and Mersenne died. 
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1649 
1650 
1651 
1654 
1655 
1657|Leopold I. 
1659 
1662 
1663 
1665 
1666 
1669 
1670 
1671 


1672 
1675 
1676 
1677 


1679 


1680 
1684 
1685 
1687 
1688 
1694 


1695 

1698 

1699 

1704 

1705 Joseph I. 
1706 

1707 

1708 

1711 

1712 
1713|Charles VI. 
1715 


1716 
1718 
1719 
1720 


Scioppius died. 

Descartes died. 

William of Tschirnhausen born. 

J. Selden died. 

Gassendi died. Chr. Thomasius born. 


Adr. Heerebord died. Wollaston born. 

Blaise Pascal died. 

Berigard died. 

J. Clauberg and Mart. Schoock died. 

J. De Silhon died. 

Geulinx and J. Coccejus died. 

Sorbière died. 

Comenius died. Ant. Earl of Shaftes- 
bury born. 

Le Vayer died. 

Sam. Clarke born. 

M. Von Kronland and Voetius died. 

Ben. Spinoza died. Th. Gale, Fr. Glis- 
son, and Harrington died. 

Chr. Wolf born. Jer. Hirnhaym and 
Hobbes died. 

Jos. Glanville and La Rochefoucauld died. 

Berkeley born. . Jac. Thomasius dicd. 

Lamb. Velthuysen died. 

Henr. More and Wittich died. 

Cudworth and Parker died. 

Ant. Arnault and Sam. Pufendorf died. 

Fr. Hutcheson and Voltaire born. 

Nicole died. 

Balthas. Becker and J. Pordage died. 

Fr. Merc. Van Helmont died. 

J. Locke and Bossuet died. 

J. Ray died. 

Bayle died. 

Silv. Regis died. 

Tschirnhausen and Jacquelot died. 

Hume born. 

Crusius and Rousseau born. 

Ant. Earl of Shaftesbury died. 

Malebranche died. Condillac and Hel- 
vetius born. 

Gellert born. 

Leibnitz died. 

M. Aug. Fardella died. 

P. Poiret and Rich. Cumberland died. 

Bonnet born. 
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1721 Huet died. 

1792 Boulainvilliers died. 

1725 Ad. Smith born. 

1724 Wollaston died. Kant born. 

1727 Newton died. ; 

1728 Chr. Thomasius and Thümmig died. 
1729 Sam. Clarke, Collins, Gundling, and Fr. 


Buddeus died. 
And. Rudiger died. 


1731 J. Priestley born. Mandeville died. 
1733 W. Derham died. 
1735 Le Clerc died. 


1736|Charles VII. 
1740 |Frederic II. King 


of Prussia. 
1742 Garve born. 
1743 Jacobi born. 
1744 Baptist Vico and Joachim Lange died. 


Platner born. | 
1745 |Francis I. 


1747 Fr. Hutcheson died. 

1748 De Crouzaz and Bourlamaqui died. 
1750 Bilfinger died. 

175 La Mettrie died. 

1752 Hansch died. 

1754 Berkeley and Christ. Wolf died. 

1755 Montesquieu died. 

1756 

1757 David Hartley died. 

1758 Ch. Reinhold born. 

1759 Maupertuis died. 

1762 Alex. Baumgarten died. Fichte born. 
1765 Joseph IT. Herm. Sam. Reimarus died. 

1766 Thomas Abbt and Gottsched died, 
1769 Gellert died. 

1770 Winckler, D’Argens, and Formey died. 
vee! Helvetius died. 

712 J. Ulr. Cramer died. 

1774 Quesnay died. 

1775 Crusius and Walch died. Schelling born. 
1776 Hume died. 

1767 Meier and Lambert died. 

1778 Voltaire and Rousseau died. 

1779 Sulzer died. 

1780 Condillac and Batteux died. 

1781 Ernesti and Lessing died. 


1782 Henry Home and Iselin died. 
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1783 

1784 

1785 

1786 

1788 
1789/French Revolu- 

tion. 

1790|Leopold IT. 
1791 
1792\Francis II. 
1793 

1796 

1798 

1800 

1801 

1802 

1803 

1804 

1806 

1808 

1809 


1812 
1813 
1814 
1816 
1817 
1818 
1819 
1820 
1821 
1822 
1823 
1828 


D’Alembert died. 

Diderot died. | 
Baumeister and De Mably died. 
Mendelssohn died. 

Hamann and Filangieri died. 


A. Smith, F. Hemsterhuys and Basedow d. 
Rich. Price, Daries, and Nettelbladt died. 


Bonnet, Moritz, and Beccaria died. 

Th. Reid died. 

Garve died. 

Sol. Maimon died. 

Heidenreich and Irving died. 

Engel died. 

J. Beattie and Herder died. 

Kant, Jos. Priestley, and Saint-Martin d. 

Tiedemann died. 

Bardili died. 

J. A. Eberhard, Steinbart, and Thos. 
Payne died. 

K. Chr. E. Schmid died. 

Jo. A. H. Ulrich died. 

Fichte died. 

Ferguson died. 

De Dalberg died. 

Platner and Campe died. 

Jacobi and Solger died. 

Wyttenbach and Klein died. 

Feder and Buhle died. 

Eschenmayer died. 

Reinhold and Maass died. 

D. Stewart and Bouterwek died. 
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